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Mas. Chapons's Letters on the improvement of 
ibe Mind, and Dr. Gregory's Legacy to his Daugh- 
ters, have so long* been standard books in every 
female library, that it would be quite unnecessary 
now to offer any other recommendation than what 
they derive from the neat typography and con- 
venient size of the present edition. 

Mrs. Chapone was the daughter of Thomas Mul- 
<o, Esq. of Twy well, in Northamptonshire, where 
she was born October 27, 1727, and at an early 
age exhibited proofs of a very superior 'under stand- 
ing. Her first production was an " Ode to Peace." 
and verges addressed to her friend, the celebrated 
Miss Carter, on the publication of her Epictetus, 
About the same time, also, she wrote the very in- 
teresting story of Fidelia, which was published m 
the Adventurer. 

In 1760, she was married to Mr. Chapone, a so- 
licitor in London; but enjoyed the happiness of 
this state a very short time, as her husband was car- 
ried off by a violent fever about ten montffs after 
marriage. 

In 1773, she published heF Letters on the Im- 
provement of the Mind, originally intended for the 
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use of her niece, but given to the world at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Montague and her other literary 
friends. As this was her first avowed publication, 
it caused her name to be generally known, and in- 
creased the number of her admirers. During its 
popularity she published a small volume of miscel- 
lanies, which contained the story of Fidelia, and 
a few Poems. 

The latter part of her life was embittered by the 
loss of most of the friends of her youth, and this, 
with the sndden death of her favourite niece, and the 
infirmities of age, had began to affect her mind, 
when her sympathising friends persuaded her to 
remove to Hadley, in Middlesex, where she died 
December 26, 1801, in the 74th. year of her age. 

Her Letters were contemporary with the Legacy 
of Dr. John Gregory, a physician of great skill and 
eminence, and admired perhaps, yet more as a man 
of general taste and literature, and a christian phi- 
losopher. He was born at Aberdeen, in 1826, of a 
family long distinguished, both in Scotland and 
England, in the learned world. After being edu- 
cated at the University of Aberdeen, he went to 
Edinburgh in 1742 to study Medicine, and from 
thence, for farther improvement, he wentto Leyden 
and Paris. On his return to his native city, be was 
appointed Professor of Philosophy in the King's 
College, and for some years gave lectures on Ma- 
thematics, Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Moral Philosophy. 
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In 1764 he went to London, where he was chosen 
i Fellow of the Royal Society, and obtained the 
friendship of many distinguished persons, particu- 
larly Lord Lyttleton and Mrs. Montague. From 
(his journey he was recalled to succeed his brother, 
Dr. James Gregory, as Professor of Physic. In 
this situation he remained until the year 1766, when 
be was appointed his Majesty's First Physician in 
Scotland, and Professor of the Practice of Physic 
in the University of Edinburgh, and afterwards he 
exchanged with Dr. CuUen, and became Professor 
of the Institutes of Medicine. 

During his life time, he published " The Com- 
parative View of the State and, Faculties of Man 
irith those of the Animal World ;" — " Observations 
on the Duties and Offices of a Physician, and on the 
method of prosecuting Inquiries in Philosophy ;"— - 
and, lastly, " Elements of the Practice of Physic 
Tor the Use of Students." 

The work now before the reader was prepared 
by him, when, from an inveterate gouty affection, 
be bad reason to think his days would be shortened, 
ind his death probably sudden ; which was exactly 
' rerified. On the 10th of February, 1773, he was 
bond dead in bis bed. 

In 1774, -bis son, the present Professor of Medi- 
<iae at Edinburgh, published "The Father's Lega- 
cy to his Daughters," which was written solely for 
fair use, when death had deprived th«m of their 
mother. On such an occasion we cannot be sur- 
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prised that he was inspired with the most tender 
solicitude for their welfare. Parental love and 
anxiety are manifested here without disguise or re- 
6tramt. It shows, in a most conspicuous point of 
view, the goodness of his heart as a man, and his 
merit as a philosopher. Mr. Hayley says, that he 
united the noblest affections of the heart, to great 
elegance of mind; and is justly ranked among the 
most amiable of moral writers. 

Dr. Beattie, who was long his intimate friend, 
paid a tribute to his memory in the following beau- 
tiful lines of his Minstrel:— 
" Adieu, ye lays, that fancy's flowers adorn. 
The soft amusement of the vacant mind! 
He sleeps in dust, and all the muses mourn; 
He, whom each virtue fir'd, each grace refin'd, 
Friend! teacher! pattern! darling of mankind ! 
He sleeps in dust .'—Ah, how should I pursue 
My theme! — To heart consuming grief resign'd, 
Here on his recent grave I fix my view ; 
And pour my bitter tears — Ye flow'ry lays, adieu ! 
Art thou, my Gregory, for ever fled! 
And am I left to unavailing wo! 
When fortune's storms assail this weary head, 
Where cares long since have shed untimely cnowy 
Ah! now for comfort whither shall I got 
No more thy soothing voice my anguish cheers : 
Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow, 
My hopes to cherish, and allay my fears, [teara." 
»Tis meet that J should mourn, flow forth afresh ujy 



TO 

MRS. MONTAGUE. 



Mabah, 

I believe you are persuaded that I never enter* 
tained a thought of appearing in public, when the 
faire of being useful to one dear child, in whom I 
take the tenderest interest, induced me to write the 
following Letters : — perbapsjt was the patriality of 
friendship, which so far biassed jour judgmenfas 
to make you tbink tbem capable of being more ex- 
tensively useful, and .warmly to recommend the 
publication of them. Though this partiality could 
alone prevent your judgment from being considered 
, as decisive in favour of the work, it is more flatter- 
ing to the writer than any litterary fame: if, how- 
ever, you will allow me to add, that some strokes 
•f your elegant pen have corrected these Letters, £ 
may hope tbey will be received with an attention, 
which will ensure a candid judgment from the read- 
er, and perhaps will enable them to make some 
useful impressions on those to whom they are now 
ga&culaty offered. 
Ibty only, who know haw your hours fttetm* 
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ployed, and of what important value they are to the 
good and happiness of individuals, a? well as to the 
delight and improvement of the public, can justly 
estimate my obligation to you, for the time and con- 
sideration yon have bestowed on this little work. 
As you have drawn it forth, I may claim a sort of 
right to the ornament and protection of your name, 
and to the privilege of publicly professing myself, 
with the highest esteem, 
Madam, 
Your much obliged friend, 
And most obedient humble servant, 
^ HESTER CHAPONE. 
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LETTER I. 
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Jlfff dearest niece, 
Though you are so happy ai to have parent?, 
who are both capable and desirous of giving you aij v 
proper instruction ; jet I, who lore you so tenderly,, 
cannot help fondly wishing to contribute some- 
thing, if possible, to your improvement and wel- 
fare : and, as I am so far separated from you, that 
it is only by pen and ink I can offer you my senti- 
ments, I will hope that your attention may be en- 
gaged, by seeing on paper, from the hand of one of 
your warmest friends, truths of the highest import- 
ance, which t though you may not find new, ean 
never be too deeply engraven on your mind. Some 
of them, perhaps may make no great impression at 
present, and yet may so far gain a place in your 
memory, as readily to return to your thoughts 
when occasion recals them. And if you pay me 
the compliment of preserving my letters /you may 
possibly re-peruse them at some future period, when 
concurring circumstances may give them additional 
weight:— and thus they may prove more effectual 
than the same things spoken m conversation. But 
however this may prove, I cannot resist the desire 
•f trying, in awoe degree, to be useful to you, on 
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your setting out .in a life of trial and difficulty : 
your success in 'which most dete^misre your fate for 
ever. 

Hitherto you have " thought as a child, and un- 
derstood as a child: but it is time to put away 
childish things." You are now in your fifteenth 
year, and must soon act for yourself ; therefore it 
is high time to store your mind with those princi- 
ples which must direct your conduct, and fix your 
character. If you desire to live in peace and ho- 
nour, in favour with God and man, and to die in 
the glorious ljope of rising from the grave to a life 
of endless happiness; if these things appear worthy 
your ambition, you must set out in earnest in pur- 
suit of them. Virtue and happiness are not attained 
by chance, nor by a cold and languid approbation ; 
they must be sought with ardour, attended to with 
diligence, and every assistance muBt be eagerly em- 
braced that may enable you to obtain them. Con- 
sider, that good and evil are now before you ; that 
if you do not heartily choose and love the one, you 
must undoubtedly be the wretched victim of the 
other. Tour trial is now begun ; you must either 
become one of the glorious children of God, who 
are to rejoice in his love for ever ; or a child of rfe- 
struetion— miserable in this life, and punished with 
eternal death hereafter. Surely, you will be im- 
pressed by so awful a situation ! you will earnestly 
pray to be directed into that road of life, which 
leads to excellence and happiness; and you will be 
thankful to every kind hand that is held out to set 
you forward in y4ur journey. 

The first step must be to awaken your mind to a 
sense of the importance of the task before you, 
which ul no less than to bring youp frail nature to 
that decree of Christian perfection, which is to 
qualify it for immortality ; and, without which it is 
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necestarily incapable of happiness t for it is a troth 
never to be forgotten, that God hat annexed hap- 
piness to virtue, and misery to vice, by the un- 
changeable nature of things; and that, a wicked 
being, while he continues such, is in a natural ra- 
, capcity of enjoying* happiness, even with the con- 
currence of all those outward circumstances which 
in a virtuous mind would produce it. 

As there are degrees of virtue and vice, so are 
there of reward and punishment, both here and 

* hereafter : but, let not nay dearest Niece aim only 
at escaping the dreadful doom of the wicked ; let 
your desires take a nobler flight, and aspire after 
those transcendant honours, and that brighter 

• crown of glory , which await those who have excelled 
in virtue ; ana, let the animating thought, that eve- 
ry secret effort to gain his favour, is noted by your 
•U-ieeing Judge, who will, with infinite goodness, 
proportion your reward to your labours ; excite eve- 
ery faculty of your soul to please and serve him. 
To this end, you must inform your understanding 
what you ought to believe and to do. . You must 
comet and purify your heart; cherish and improve 
all its good affections, and continually mortify and 
lobdue those that are evil. Tou must form and 
govern your temper and manners, according to the 
Uwg of benevolence and justice: and qualify your- 
self by all means in your power for a useful and 
agreeable member of society. All this, you see, is 
no light business, nor can it be performed without a 
lincere and earnest application of the mind, as to 
to great and constant object. When once you con- 

t rider life, and the duties of life, in this manner, you 

*iU listen eagerly to the voice ef instruction and 

admonition, and seiae every opportunity of improve- 

, meot; every useful hint will be laid up in your 

tart, and your chief delight wOl be hi those per- 
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sobs, and those books from which you can lean* 
true .wisdom. 

The only 'sure foundation of human virtue i* 
religion, and the foundation and first principle of 
religion is in the belief of the one only God, and 
a just sense of his attributes. This, you will think, 
you have learned long since,and possess in common 
with almost every human creature in this enlight- 
ened age and nation; but, believe me, it is less 
common that you imagine, to believe in the true 
God, that is to form such a notion of the Diety as 
is agreeable to truth, and consistent with those in- 
finite perfections, which all profess to ascribe to 
him. To form worthy notions of the Supreme Be- 
ing, as far as we are capable, is essential to true re- 
ligion and morality ; ftr as it is our doty to imitate 
those qualities of the Divinity, which are imitable 
by us, so is it necessary we should know what they 
are, and fatal to mistake them Can those who think 
of God, with servile dread and terror,as of a gloomy 
tyrant, armed with almighty power, to torment and 
destroy them, be said to believe in the true God?— 
in that God, who, the scriptures say, is love?— the 
kindest and best of Beings, who made all creatures 
in bountiful goodness, that he might communicate 
to them some portion of his own unalterable hap- 
piness !— who condesends to style himself our 
Father ! and who pitieth us, as a Father pitieth bis 
own children!— Can those who expecf>to please 
God by cruelty to themselves, or to their fellow- 
creatures,— by horrid punishments of their own 
bodies for the sin of their souls — or, by more hor- 
rid persecution of others for difference of opinion, 
be called true believers? Have they not set up 
another God in their own minds, who rather re- 
sembles the worst of beings than the best?— Nor 
do those act on surer principles, who think to gain 
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ihe favour of God by senseless enthusiasm and 
frantic raptures, more like the wild excesses of the 
most depraved human love, than that reasonable 
tdoration, that holy reverential love which is due 
to the pure and holy Father of the universe. 
Those, limwisey who murmur against bis Provi- 
dence, and repine under the restraint of his com- 
mands, cannot firmly believe him infinitely wise 
and good. If we are not disposed to trust him for 
future events, to banish fruitless anxiety, and to 
believe that all things work together for good to 
1 tbose that love.him, surely we do not really believe 
in the God of mercy and truth. If we wish to 
avoid all remembrance of him, all communion with 
him, as much as we dare, surely we do not believe 
him to be the source of joy and comfort, the dis- 
penser of all good. 

How lamentable it is, that so few hearts should 
feel the pleasures of real piety ! that prayer and 
thanksgiving should be performed, as they too often 
are, not with joy, and love, and gratitude ; but, 
with cold indifference, melancholy dejection, or, 
secret horror ! — It is true, we are all such frail and 
sinful creatures,tbat we justly fear to have offended 
our gracious Father ! but let us remember the con- 
dition of his forgiveness, if you have sinned, — . 
"sin no more." He is ready to receive you when- 
ever you sincerely turn to him ; — and He is ready 
to assist you, when you do but desire to obey him. 
Let your devotion, then, be the language of filial 
love and gratitude ; confide to this kindest of Fa- 
thers every want and every wish of your heart; but 
submit them all to his will, and freely offer him the 
disposal of yourself, and of all your affairs. Thank 
him for bis benefits and even for his punishments,— 
convinced that those also are benefits, and merci- 
fully designed for your good. Implore his direction 
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in all difficultly ; bis assistance in all trials f faSs> 
comfort and support in sickness or affliction ; hi* 
restraining grace in time of prosperity arid joy. 
Do not persist in desiring what his Providence 
denies you ; but be assured it is not good for. you. 
Refuse not any thing he allots ysm, tat embrace 
it as the best and properest for you. Can you do 
less to your heavenly Father than what your duty 
to an earthly one requires t— 4f you were to ask 
permission of your Father to do, or to have any 
thing you desire, and he should refuse it to you, 
would you obstinately persist in setting your heart 
upon it, notwithstanding his prohibition p would 
you not say, My father is wiser than I am ; he 
loves me, and would not deny my request, if it 
#ere fit to be granted; I. will, therefore, banish 
the thought, and cheerfully acquiesce in hi» 
will?— How much rather should this be said of 
our heavenly Father, whose wisdom cannot be 
mistaken, and whose bountiful kindness is infi- 
nite .'—Love him, therefore, in the same manner 
as you love your earthly parents, but in a much 
higher degree, — in the highest your nature is capa- 
ble of. Forget not to dedicate yourself to his ser- 
vice every day ; to implore his forgiveness of your 
faults, and his protection from evil, every night : 
and this not merely in formal words, unaccompa- 
nied by any .'act of the mind, but " in spirit and in 
truth ;" in grateful love, and humble adoration. 
Nor let these stated periods of worship be your 
only communication with him ; accustom yourself 
to think often of him, in all your waking hours ;— 
to contemplate his wisdom and power, in the 
works of his hands;— -to acknowledge his goodness 
in every object of use or of pleasure ; to delight in 
giving him praise in your inmost heart, in the midst 
pf every innocent gratification,— in the liveliest 
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bar of social enjoyment. Ton cannot conceive, 
ifyon have not experienced, how much inch silent 
KUof gratitude and lore will enhance every plea- 
lore; nor what sweet serenity and cheerfulness 
neb reflections will diffuse over your mind. On 
the other hand, when you are suffering pain or 
lerrow, when yon are confined to an unpleasant 
litaation, or engaged in a painful duty, how will it 
rapport and animate yon, to refer yourself to your 
Almighty Father! — to be assured that He knows 
four state and your intensions ; that no effort of 
•nrtue it lost in his sight, nor the least of your 
tenons or sufferings disregarded or forgotten !— - 
that bis hand is ever over you, to ward off every 
real e.vil, which is not the effect of your own ill- 
conduct, and to relieve every suffering that is not 
useful to your future well-being, 

feu see, my dear, that true devotion is not a me- 
lancholy sentiment that depresses the spirits, and 
excludes the ideas of pleasure, which youth is fond 
of: on the contrary, there is nothing so friendly to 
joy, 10 productive of true pleasure, so peculiarly 
suited to the warmth and innocence of a youthful 
heart. Do not. therefore think it too soon to turn 
your mind Jo God ; but offer him the first fruits of 
your understanding and affections ; and be assured 
that the more you increase in love to him, and 
delight in his laws, the more you will increase in 
happiness, in excellence, and honour :— that, in 
proportion as you improve in true piety, you will 
fccome dear and -amiable to your fellow-creatures : 
contented and peaceful in yourself: and qualified 
jo enjoy the best blessings of this life, as well aslo 
uiherit the glorious promise of immortality. 

This far have I spoken of the first principles of 
W religion *, namely, belief in God, worthy notions 
*f bis attributes, and suitable affections towards 
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him, which will naturlly excite a sincere desire of 
obedience. But, before you can obey his will, you 
must know what that will is ; you must inquire in 
what manner he has declared it, and where yoa 
may find those laws which must be the rule of your 
actions. 

The great laws of morality are indeed written in 
our hearts, and may be discovered by reason ; but 
reason is of slow growth, very unequally dispensed 
to different persons, liable to error, and confined 
within very narrow limits in all. If, therefore,God 
vouchsafed to grant a particular revelation of his 
will ;— iif he has been so unspeakably gracious, as 
to send his Son into the world to reclaim mankind 
from error and wickedness, — to die for our sins, 
and to teach us the way of eternal life ; — surely it 
becomes us Jx> receive his precepts with the deepest 
reverence ; to love and prize them above all things, 
and to study them constantly, with an earnest desire 
to conform our thoughts, our words* and actions to 
them. 

As you advance in years and understanding, I 
hope you will be able to examine for yourself the 
evidences of the Christain Religion, and be con- 
vinced, on rational grounds, of its divine authority. 
At present, such inquiries .would demand more 
study, and greater powers of reasoning, than your 
age admits of. It is your part, therefore, till you 
are capable ofunderstanding the proofs, to believe 
your parents and teachers, that the Holy Scriptures 
are writings inspired by God, containing a true 
history of facts, in which we are deeply concern- 
ed:— a true recital of the laws given by God to 
Moses, and of the precepts of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour, delivered from his own mouth to his disci- 
ples, and repeated and enlarged upon in the edify, 
ioy epistles of his Apostles,— who were men chosen 
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ism amongst those who bad the advantage of coo* 
versing with our Lord, to bear witness of his mira- 
des and resurrection;— and who, after his ascen- 
nd were assisted and inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
This racred volume must be the rule of your life : 
b it you will find all truths necessary to be believ- 
«d ; and plain and easy directions for the practice 
•f every duty, Tour Bible, then, must be your 
chief study and delight ; but, as it contains many 
various kinds of writing, some parts obscure and 
difficult of interpretation, others plain and tntelligi- 
lle to the meanest capacity, Lwould chiefly recom- 
mend to your frequent perusal such parts of the 
Sacred writings as are most adapted to your under- 
standing, and most necessary for your instruction. 
Our Saviour's precepts were spoken to the common 
people amongst the Jews; and were therefore 
given in a manner easy to be understood, and 
equally striking and instructive to the learned and 
unlearned ; for the most ignorant may comprehend 
them, whilst the wisest must be charmed and awed, 
by the beautiful and majestic simplicity with which 
they are expressed. Of the same kind are the Ten 
Commandment|, delivered by God to Moses; 
which, as they were designed for universal laws ; 
are worded in the most concise and simple manner, 
yet with a majesty which commands our utmost 
reverence. 

I think you will receive great pleasure as well as 
improvement, from the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament, provided you read them as a history, 
io a regular course, and keep the thread of it in 
jour mind, as you go on. I know of none, true or 
fictitious, that is equally wonderful, interesting, and 
affecting ; or that is told in so short and simple a 
manner as this, which is, of all histories, the moat 
ttrtbentic* 
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In my next Letter, I will give you gome brief 
directions, concerning the method and course I 
wish you to pursue, in reading the Holy Scriptures. 
May you be enabled to make the best use of this 
most precious gift of God,— this sacred treasury of 
knowledge ! May you read the Bible, not as a task, 
nor as the dull employment of that day only in 
which you are forbidden more lively entertain- 
ments ; — but with a sincere and ardent desire of 
instruction, with that love and delight in God's . 
word, which the holy Psalmist so pathetically felt, 
and described, and qprhich is the natural conse- 
quence of loving God and virtue ! j 

Though I speak this of the Bible in general, I 
would not be understood to mean that every part of 
the volume is equally interesting. I have already 
said, that it consists of various matter, and various 
kinds of books, which must be read with different 
views and sentiments. The having some general , 
notion of what you are to expect from each book, 
may possibly help you to understand them, and 
heighten your relish of them. I shall treat you as if 
you were perfectly new to the whole: for so I wish 
you to consider yourself; because the time and 
manner, in which children usually read tbe Bible, 
are very ill calculated to make them really acquaint- 
ed with it ; and too many people who have read it 
thus, without understanding it in their youth, satisfy 
themselves that they know enough of it, and never 
afterwards study it with attention, when they come 
to a maturer age. 

Adieu! my beloved niece!— If the feelings of 
your heart, whilst you read my Letters, correspond 
with those of mine, whilst I write them, I shall not 
be without the advantage of your partial affection, 
*" ■*■ ***«ight to my advice : for believe me, my 
-irl, my heart and eyes overflow with 
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Jenderness while I tell you, with bow warm and 
earnest prayers for your happiness here.and here- 
titer, I subscribe myself 

Tour faithful friend, 

and most affectionate AUNT. 



LETTER II. 

ON THE STUDY *>F THE BOLT SCRIPTURES. 

I how proceed to give my dear niece some short 
Sketches of the matter contained in the different 
books of the Bible, and of the course in which they 
ought to be read. 

The first book of GENESIS, contains the most 

grand, and, to us, the most interesting events that 

ever happened in the universe ; — The creation of 

the world, and of man: — The deplorable fall of 

man, from his first state of excellence and bliss, to 

the distressed condition in which we see all his 

decendants continue.— The sentence of death 

pronounced on Adam, and on all his race ; with 

the reviving promise of that deliverance which has 

since been wrought for us by our blessed Saviour : 

The account of the early stage of the world :— Of 

the universal deluge: — The divison of mankind 

into different nations and languages ; — The story 

of Abraham, the founder of the Jewish people ; 

whose unshaken faith and obedience under the se- 

Terest trial that human nature could sustain,obtain- 

ed such favour in thesight of God, that he vouchsafed 

to style him his friend, and promised to make of 

bis posterity a great nation ; and that, in his seed, 

lost is, in one of his decendants, all the kingdoms 

of the earth should be blessed. This, you will 

easily see, refers to the Messiah, who was to be the 

Messing and deliverance of all nations. It is amaz- 
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log that the Jews, possessing this prophecy ojm>u£ 
many others, should have been so blinded bf preju- 
dice, as to have expected from this great person- 
age, only a temporal deliverance of their own na- 
tion fron the subjection to which they were redu- 
ced under the Romans : it is equally amazing, that 
some Christians should even now, confine the bless* 
ed effects of his appearance upon earth, to this or 
that particular sect or profession, when he is so 
clearly aad emphatically described as the Saviour 
of the whole world. 

The story of Abraham's proceeding to sacrifice 
his only son at the command of God, is affecting in 
the highest degree, and sets forth a pattern of un- 
limited resignation, that every one ought to imU 
tate, in those trials of obedience under temptations, 
or of acquiescence under afflicting dispensations, : 
which fall to their lot. Of this we may be assured, 
that our trials will be always proportioned to the 
powers afforded us ; if we have not Abraham's 
strength of mind, neither shall we be called upon 
to lift the bloody knife against the bosom of an on-' 
ly .child: but, if the Almighty arm should be lifted 
up against him. we must be ready to resign him, 
and all we hold dear, to the Divine will. This ao 
tion of Abraham has been censured by some, 
who do not attend to the distinction between 
obedience to a special command, and the detesta- 
bly cruel sacrifices of the heathens, who sometimes 
voluntarily, and without any Divine injunctions, 
offered up by their own children, under the notion of 
appeasing the anger of their gods. An absolute 
command from God himself— as in the case of 
Abraham, entirely alters the moral nature of the 
nction, since He, andHe only, has a perfect right 
over the lives of his creatures, and may appoint 
whom be will, either angel or man, lobe his instru- 
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meat of destruction. That it was really the wee 
rf God which pronounced the command, and not a 
delusion, might be made certain to Abraham's 
mind, by means we do not comprehend, but which 
we know to be within the power of Him who made 
•nr souls as well as our bodies, and who can control 
and direct every faculty of the human mind ; and 
we may be assured, that if he was pleased to reveal 
•himself so miraculously, he would not leave a pos- 
sibility of doubting whether it was a real or an ima- 
ginary revelation : thus the sacrifice of Abraham 
appears to be clear of all superstition, and remains 
the noblest instance of religious faith and submit- 
ion that was ever given by a mere man : we can- 
^ not wonder that the blessings bestowed on him for 
it, should have been extended to his posterity. 

This book proceeds with the history of Isaac, 
which becomes very interesting to us, from the 
touching scene I have mentioned ; — and, still more 
so, if we consider him as the type of our Saviour. 
| Jt recounts his marriage with Rebecca ; — the birth 
" and history of bis two sons ; Jacob, the father of 
*. the twelve tribes ; and Esau, the father of the 
• Edomites, or Idumeans : — the exquisitely affect- 
ing story, of Joseph and his brethren, — and of his 
transplanting the Israelites into Egypt, who there 
multiplied to a great nation. 

In EXODUS, you reud of a series of wonders, 
wrought by the Almighty, to rescue the oppressed 
Israelites from the cruel tyranny of the Egyptians, 
irho, having first received them as guests, by de- 
grees reduced them to a state of slavery. By the 
most peculiar mercies and exertions in their favour, 
God prepared his chosen people to receive, with 
reverent and obedient hearts, the solemn restitution 
Qf those primitive laws, which probably he had 
revealed to Adam and his immediate descendants, 
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or which, at least, he had made known by. the dic- 
tates of conscience ; but which, time and the de- 
generacy of mankind had much obscured. This 
important revelatiou was. made to them in the wil- 
derness of Sinai : there, assembled before the 
burning mountain; surrounded " with blackness r 
and darkness, and tempest," they heard the awful 
voice of God pronounce the eternal law, impress- 
ing it on their hearts with cireumstaaces of terror, 
but without those encouragements, and those ex- 
cellent promises, which were afterwards offered to 
mankind by Jesus Christ." 

Thus were the great laws of morality restored 
to the Jews, and, through them, transmitted to 
other nations-; and by that means a great restraint 
was opposed to the torrent of vice and impiety, 
which began to prevail over the world. 

To those moral precepts which are of perpetual 
and universal obligation, were superadded, by the 
ministration of Moses, many peculiar institutions, 
wisely adapted to different ends ;— either to fix 
the memory of those past deliverances, which 
were figurative of a future and far greater sal- 
vation, — to place inviolable barriers between the 
Jews and the idolatrous nations, by whom they 
were surrounded, — or, to be the civil law, by which 
the community was to be governed. 

To conduct this series of events, and to establish 
these laws with his people, 'God raised up that 
great prophet Moses, whose faith and piety enab- 
led him to undertake and execute the most ardu- 
ous enterprises, and to persue, with unabated zeal, 
the welfare of his countrymen. Even in the hour of 
death, this generous ardour still prevailed; his last 
moments were employed in fervent prayers for 
their prosperity, and in rapturous gratitude for the 
glimpse vouchsafed him of a Saviour, far greater. 
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4ta himself, whom God would one day raise up to 
lb people. 

Thus did Moses, by the excellency of his faith, 
•stain a glorious pre-eminence among the saints 
aid prophets in heaven ; while, on earth, he will 
be ever revered, as the first of those benefactors 
w mankind, whose labours for the public good 
lave endeared their memory to all ages. 

The next book is LEVITICUS ; which contains 
little beside the laws for the peculiar ritual ob*> 
strvance of the Jews, and consequently affords no 
great instruction to us now : you may therefore 
pass it over entirely ; and, for the tame reason, 
you may omit the first eight chapters of NUM- 
1ERS. The rest of Numbers is chiefly a continu- 
«ion of the history, with some ritual laws. 

In DEUTERONOMY, Moses makes a recapitm 
stion of the foregoing history, with zealous ex- 
hortations to the people, faithfully to worship and 
(bey that God, who had worked such amazing 
tonders for them; he promises them the noblest 
temporal blessings, if they should prove obedi- 
ent ; and adds the most awful and striking denun- 
ciations against them, should they rebel against, 
or forsake the true God. 

I have before observed, that the sanctions of the 
Mosaic law wefe, temporal rewards and punish- 
ments ; those of the New Testament are eternal ; 
Aese last, as they are so infinitely more forcible 
than the first ? were reserved for the last, best gift 
to mankind ; and were revealed by the Messiah, 
in the fullest and clearest manner : — Moses, in 
this book, directs the method in which the Israel- 
ites were to deal with the seven nations, whom 
they we're appointed to punish for their profligacy 
and idolatry ; and whose land they were to pos- 
its*, when, they had driven out the old inhabitants. 

B 
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He gives them excellent laws, civil as well as re-. 
ligious, which were, ever after, the standing mu- 
nicipal laws of that people. — This book concludes 
with Moses' song and death. 

The book of JOSHUA contains the conquests 
of the Israelites over the seven nations, and their 
establishment in the Promised Land. — Their 
treatment of these conquered nations may ap- 
pear to you very cruel and unjust, if you consider 
it as their own act, unauthorized by a positive 
command : but they had the most absolute in-v 
junctions, not to spare these corrupt people ;— 
°" to make no covenant with them, nor show mercy 
to them, but utterly to destroy them," And the 
reason is given : — " lest they should turn away the 
Israelites from, following the Lord, that they might 
serve other gods."* The children of Israel are to 
be considered as instruments in the hands of tho. 
Lord, to punish those whose idolatry and wicked* 
ness had deservedly brought destruction on them : 
this example, therefore, cannot be pleaded in be- 
half of cruelty, or bring any imputation on the- 
character of the Jews. 

With regard to other cities which did not belong 
to these seven nations, they were directed to deal 
with them, according to the common law of arms. 
at that time. If the city submitted, it became tri- 
butary, and the people were spared; if it resisted 
the men were to be slain, but the women and 
children saved. t Yet, though the crime of cruelty 
cannot be justly laid to their charge on this occt« 
sion, you will observe, in the course of their history, 
many things recorded of them very different front 
what yon would expect from the chosen people of 
God, if you supposed them selected, on account o£ 

* Deut, chap. it. tQeut. chap. x^. 
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their own merit; their national character was by 
no means amiable: and we are repeatedly told 
that they were not chosen for their superior righte- 
ousness: " for,, they were a stiff-necked people, 
and provoked the Lord with their rebellions from 
the day they left Egypt." — " You have been rebel- 
lions against the Lord," says Moses, " from the 
day that I knew you."*— »And he -vehemently cx- 
horte thorn not to flatter themselves that their suc- 
cess was, in any degree, owing to their own merits. 
They were appointed to be the scourge of other 
nations, whose crimes rendered them fit objects of 
Divine chastisement. For the sake of righteous 
Abraham, their founder, and perhaps for many 
other wise reasons, undiscovered to us, they were 
selected from a world overrun with idolatry, to 
preserve upon earth the pure worship of the One 
only God, and to be honoured with the birth of the 
Messiah amongst them. For this end, they were 
precluded by Divine command, from mixing with 
any other people, and defended, by a great number 
of peculiar rites, and observances, from falling into 
the corrupt worship practised by their neighbours. 

The book of JUDGES, in which you will find 
the affecting stories of Samson and of Jephthah, 
carries on the history from the death of Joshua, 
about two hundred and fifty years : but, the facts 
are not told in the times in which they happened, 
which makes some confusion ; and, it will be ne- 
cessary to consult the marginal dates and. notes, 
as well as the index, in order to get any clear 
idea of the succession of events during that period. 

The history then proceeds regularly through the 

two boks of SAMUEL, and those of KINGS.— 

Nothing can be more interesting and entertaining 

than the reigns of Saul, David, and Solomon ; but, 

* Dent, cha£ ix, ver..94U. 
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after the death of Solomon, when ten tribes revolt- 
ed from his son Rehoboam, and became a separate 
kingdom, you will find some difficulty in under* 
standing distinctly the histories of the two king- 
doms of Israel and Judah, which are blended to- 
gether, and, by the likeness of the names, and 
other particulars, will be apt to confound your 
mind, without great attention to the different thready 
thus carried on together : the Index here will be of 
great use to you. — The Second Book of Kings con- 
cludes with the Babylonish captivity, 588 years be- 
fore Christ; till which time, the kingdom of Judea 
had descended uninterruptedly in the line of David. 

The first book of CHRONICLES begins with a 
genealogy from Adam, through all the tribes of 
Israel and Judah : and the remainder is the same 
history which is contained in the books of Kings, 
with little or no variation, till the separation of the 
ten tribes : from that period it proceeds with the 
history of the kingdom of Judah alone, and gives 
therefore a more regular and clear account of the 
affairs of Judah than the book of Kings. You 
may pass over the first book of Chronicles, and the 
nine first chapters of the second book: but, by all 
means read the remaining chapters, as they will 
give you more clear and distinct ideas of the his- 
tory of Judah than that you read in the second 
hook of Kings. The second of Chronicles ends, like 
the second of Kings, with the Babylonish captivity. 

You must pursue the history in the book of 
EZRA, which gives an account of the return of 
some of the Jews, on the edict of Cyrus, and of 
the rebuilding the Lord's temple. 

NEHEMIAH carries on the history for about 
twelve years, when he himself was governor of 
Jerusalem, with authority to rebuild the walls, fee. 

The story of ESTHER is prior in time to that of 
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Ezra and Nehemiab, as you will see by the mar- 
ginal dates ; however, as it happened daring the 
seventy years' captivity, and is a kind of episode, 
it may be read in its own place. 

This is the last of the canonical books that is 
properly historical : and I would therefore advise, 
that you pass over what follows, till you have con- 
tinued the history through the apocryphal books. 

The history of JOB is probably very ancient, 
though that is a point upon which learned men 
have differed: it is dated, however, 1520 years be- 
fore Christ : I believe it is uncertain by whom it 
was written : many parts of it are obscure, but it 
is well worth studying, for the extreme beauty of 
the poetry, and for the noble and sublime devotion 
it contains. — The subject of the dispute between 
Job and his pretended friends, Feems to be, whether 
the Providence of God distributes the rewards and 
punishments of this life, in exact proportion to the 
merit or demerit of each individual. His antago- 
nists suppose that it does : and therefore infer from 
Job's uncommon calamities, that, notwithstanding 
his apparent righteousness, he was in reality a 
grievous sinner : they aggravate his supposed guilt, 
by the imputation of hypocrisy, and call upon him 
to confess it, and to acknowledge the justice of his 
punishment. Job asserts his own innocence and 
virtue in the most pathetic manner, yet does not 
presume to accuse the Supreme Being of injustice. 
Elihu attempts to arbitrate the matter, by alleging 
the impossibility, that so frail and ignorant a crea- 
ture as man, should comprehend the ways of the 
Almighty, and, therefore, condemns the unjust an/rt 
jCruel inference the three friends had drawn from 
the sufferings of Job. He also blames Job for the 
presumption of acquitting himself of all iniquity, 
•ioce the best of men are not pure in the sight of 
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God, — but all have something to repent of ; and he 
advises him to make this use of his afflictions. At 
last, by a bold figure of poetry, the Supreme Being- 
is himself introduced, speaking from the whirl- 
wind, and silencing them all by the most sublime 
display of his own power, magnificence and wis- 
dom, and of the comparative littleness and igno- 
rance of man. This indeed is the only conclusion 
of the argument which could be drawn, at a time, 
when life and immortality were not yet brought to 
light. A future retribution is the only satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty arising from the suffer- 
ings of good people in this life. 

Next follow the PSALMS ; with which you can- 
not be too conversant. If you have any taste, 
either for poetry or devotion, they will be your de* 
light, and will afford you a continual feast. The 
Bible translation is far better than that used in the 
Common Prayer Book ; and will often give you the 
sense when the other is obscure. In this, as well 
as in all other parts of the Scripture, you must be 
careful always to consult the margin, which gives 
you the corrections made since the last translation, 
and is generally preferable to the words of the text. 
1 would wish you to select some of the Psalms that 
please you best, and get them by heart ; or, at least, 
make yourself mistress of the sentiments contained 
in them : Dr. Del any 's Life of David will show you 
the occasions on which several of them were com- 
posed, which add much to their beauty and proprie- 
ty : and. by comparing them with the events of Da- 
vid's life, you will greatly enhance your pleasure in 
them. Never did the spirit of true piety breathe 
more strongly than in these divine songs ; which, 
being added to a rich vein of poetry, makes them 
more captivating to my heart and imagination than 
any thing I ever read. Tou will [consider how 
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preat disadvantages any poems most sustain from 
being rendered literally into prose, and then ima- 
gine how beautiful these must be in the original. 
May you be enabled, by reading them frequently, 
to transfuse into your own breast that holy flame 
vhich inspired the writer .' To delight in the Lord, 
ind in his laws, like the Psalmist, — to rejoice in 
Jim always, and to think " one day in his courts 
tetter than a thousand ! rt — But, may you escape 
the heart-piercing.sorrow of such repentance as that 
•f David,— by avoiding sin, which humbled this 
anhappy king to the dust,— -and which cost him 
such bitter anguish, as it is impossible to read of 
without being moved ! Not all the pleasures of the 
most prosperous sinner could counterbalance the 
hundredth part of those sensations described in his 
Penitential Psalms ; — and which must be the por- 
tion of every man, who has fallen from a religious 
state into such crimes, when once he recovers a 
sense of religion and virtue, and is brought to a 
real hatred of sin ; however available such repent- 
ance may be to the safety and happiness of the 
soul after death, it is a state of such exquisite suf- 
fering here, that one cannot be enough surprised 
at the folly of those who indulge in sin, with the 
hope of living to make their peace with God by re- 
pentance. Happy are they who preserve their in- 
nocence unsullied by any great or wilful crimes, 
and who have only the common failings of humanity 
to repent of ; these are sufficiently mortifying to a 
heart deeply smitten with the love of virtue, and 
with the desire of perfection. — There are many 
very striking prophecies of the Messiah, in these 
divine songs ; particularly in Psalm xxii. such may 
be found scattered up and down almost throughout 
the Old Testament. To bear testimony to him 
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is the great and ultimate end, for which the spirit 
of prophecy was bestowed on the sacred writers ; 
— but this will appear more plainly to you, when 
you enter on the study of prophecy, which you 
are now much too young to undertake. 

The PROVERBS and ECCLESIASTES are rich 
stories of wisdom; from which I wish you to adopt 
such maxims as may be of infinite use, both to 
your temporal and eternal interest. But, detached 
sentences are a kind of reading not proper to be 
continued long at a time ; a few of them, well cho- 
sen and digested, will do you much more' service 
than to read half a dozen chapters together ; in 
this respect they are directly opposite to the histo- 
rical books, which, if not read in continuation, can 
hardly be understood, or retained to any purpose. 

The SONG OF SOLOMON is a fine poem ; but 
its mystical reference to religion lies too deep for 
a common understanding ; if you read it. there- 
fore, it will be rather as a matter of curiosity than 
of edification. 

Next follow the PROPHECIES, which though , 
highly deserving the greatest attention and study, 
I think you had better omit for some years, and 
then read them with a good exposition ; as they 
are much too difficult for you to understand, with- 
out assistance. Dr. Newton on the Prophecies 
will help you much, whenever you undertake this 
study ;— which you should by all means do, when 
your understanding is ripe enough : because one of 
the main proofs of our religion rests on the testi- 
mony of the Prophecies ; and they are very frequent- 
ly quoted, and referred to, in the New Testament : 
besides, the sublimity of the language, and senti- 
ments, through all the disadvantages of antiquity* 
and translation, mutt, in very many passages, 
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Itrike every person of taste ; and the excellent 
moral and religious precepts found in them,, must 
fce useful to all. 

Though I have spoken of these books, in the 
order in which they stand, I repeat that flley are 
not to be read in that order : — but that the thread 
of the history is to be pursued, from Nehemiab, 
U the first book of MACCABEES, in the Apocry- 
pha ; taking care to observe the Chronology re- 
gilarly, by referring to the Index, which supplies 
the deficiencies of this history, from. Josephus* 
Antiquities of the Jtws. .The first of Maccabee. 
carries on the story till within 195 years of our 
Lord's circumcision ; the second book is the same 
aarrative, written by a different hand, and does 
■ot bring the history so forward as the first; so 
lhat it may be entirely omitted, unless you have 
the cariosity to, read some particulars of the he 
roic constancy of the Jews, under the tortures in, 
dieted by their heathen conquerors ; with & few 
other things not mentioned in the first book. 

You must then connect the history by the help 
of the Index, which will give you brief heads of 
the changes that happened in the state of the 
Jews, from this time till the birth of the Messiah. 

The other books of the Apocrypha, though not 
admitted as of sacred authority, have many things 
well worth your attention ;• particularly the admi- 
rable book called ECCLESIASTICUS, and the 
hook of WISDOM, But, in the course of reading 
which I advise, these must be omitted till after you 
have gone through the Gospels and Acts, that you 
nay not lose the historical thread. — I must re- 
serve, however, what I have to say to you con- 
cerning the JNew Testament, to another letter. 

Adieu, my dear !. 

*2 
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LETTER III. 

ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

My dearest Niece* 

Wx come now to that part of Scripture, which 
is the most important of all ; and which you must 
make your constant study, not only till you are 
•thoroughly acquainted with it, but all your life 
long ; because, how often soever repeated, it is im- 
possible to read the life and death of our blessed Sa- 
viour, without rene wing and increasing in our hear t s 
that love, and reverence, and gratitude towards 
him, which is so justly due for all he did, and suffer- 
ed for us ! Every word that fell from his lips is more 
precious than all the treasures of the earth ; for his 
" are the words of eternal life !" They must, 
therefore, be laid up in your heart, and constantly 
referred to on all occasions, as the rule and direc- 
tion of all your actions ; particularly those very 
comprehensive moral precepts he has graciously 
left with us, which can never fail to direct us aright, 
if fairly and honestly applied : such as, Whatsoever 
ye would thai men should do unto you, even so do un- 
to them. — There is no occasion, great or small, on 
which you may not safely apply this rule, for the 
direction of your conduct: and, whilst your heart 
honestly adheres to it, you can never be guilty of 
ajsy sort of injustice or unkindness. The two great 
commandments, which contain the summary of our 
duty to God and man, are no less easily retained, 
and made a standard by which to judge oar own , 
hearts ;— 1> love the Lord our God with ull our 
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jfearfr, with all our minds, with all our strength; and 
iter neighbour t or fellow creature, at ourselves. 
" Lore worketh no ill to his neighbour ;" therefore 
if you have true benevolence, you will never do any 
1hing injurious to individuals, or to society. Now 
ill crimes whatever, are, in their remoter conse- 
quences at least, if not immediately , and apparent- 
ly, injurious to the society in which they live. It it 
impossible to love God, without desiring to please 
lim, and, as far as we are able, to resemble him : 
therefore, the love of God must lead to every virtue 
in the highest degree : and we may be sure we do 
lot truly love him, if we content ourselves with 
avoiding flagrant sins, and do not strive in good 
earnest, to reach the greatest degree of perfection 
we are capable of. Thus do those few words di- 
rect us to the highest Christian virtue. Indeed the 
whole tenour of the Gospel is to offer us every 
help, direction and motive, that can enable us to 
attain that degree of perfection, on which depends 
our eternal good. 

What an example is set before us in our blessed 
Master ! How is his whole life, from earliest youth, 
dedicated to the pursuit of true wisdom, and to the 
practice of the most exalted virtue ! When you see 
him, at twelve years of age, in the temple amongst 
the doctors, hearing them, and asking them ques- 
tions on the subject of religion, and astonishing 
them all with his understanding and answers, — you, 
will say, perhaps', " Well might the Son of God, 
even at those years, be far wiser than the aged : 
but can a mortal child emulate such heavenly wis- 
dom 7 Can such a pattern be proposed to my imita- 
tion?" — Yes, my dear; — remember, that he has 
bequeathed to you his heavenly wisdom, as far as 
concerns your own good. He has left you such de- 
clarations of big will, and of the consequences of 
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your actions, as you are, even now, folly able to* 
understand, if you will but attend to them. If then 
you will imitate his zeal for knowledge ; — if you 
will delight in gaining information and improve- 
ment, you may, even now, becometcwe unto salva- 
tion. JJn moved by the praise he acquired amongst 
these"" learned men, you see him meekly return to 
the subjection of a child, under those who appeared 
to be their parents, though he was in reality their 
Lord: you see him return to live with them, to 
work for them, and to be the joy and solace of their 
lives ; till the time came, when he was to enter on 
that scene of public action, for which his heavenly 
Father had sent him from his own right hand, to 
take upon him theibrmof a poor carpenter's shop. 
What a lesson of humility is this, and of obedience 
to parents ! — When, having received the glorious 
testimony from heaven, of his being the beloved 
Son of the Most High, he enters on his public mi- 
nistry, what an example does he give us of the most 
extensive and constant benevolence! — how are all 
his hours spent in doing good to the soul and bo- 
dies of men ! not the meanest sinner is below his 
notice : — to reclaim and save them, he condescends 
to converse familiarly with the most corrupt as 
well as the most abject. All his miracles are 
wrought to benefit maukind; not one to punish 
and afflict them. Instead of using the almighty 
power which accompanied him, to the purpose of 
exalting himself and treading down his enemies, 
be makes no other use of it, than to heal and to 
save. 

When you come to read of his sufferings and 
death, the ignominy and reproach, the sorrow of 
mind and torment of body, which be submitted to; 
—when you consider, that it was all for our sakes ; 
" that by his stripes we are healed/'— and by his 
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leath we are raised from destruction to everlasting 
life, — what can 1 say, tbatcan add any thing to the 
sensations you must then feel? — No power of lan- 
guage can make the scene more touching than it 
tppears in the plain and simple narrations of the 
Evangelists. The heart that is unmoved by it can 
le scarcely human: — but my dear, the emotions of 
tenderness and compunction, which almost every 
•ne feels in reading this account, will be of no 
trail, unless applied to the true end : — unless it 
inspires you with a sincere and warm affection to* 
wards your blessed Lord :— with a firm resolution 
to obey his commands ; — to bo his faithful disciple, 
and ever to renounce and abhor those sins, which 
brought mankind under Divine condemnation, and 
from which we have been redeemed at so dear a 
rate. Remember, that the title of Christian, or 
follower of Christ, implies a more than ordinary 
degree of holiness and goodness, As our motives 
to virtue are stronger than those which are afforded 
to the rest of mankind, our guilt will be proportion* 
ably greater, if we depart from it. 

Our Saviour appears to have had three great pur* 
poses, in descending from his glory, and dwelling 
imongst men. - The first, to teach them true vir- 
tue, both by his example and precepts : — the se- 
cond, to give them the most forcible motives to the 
practice of it, " by bringing life and immortality to 
light," by showing them the certainty of a resur- 
rection and judgment, and the absolute necessity 
of obedience to God's laws: — the third, to sacrifice 
himself for us, to obtain, by his death, the remis- 
sion of our sins, upon our repentance and reforma- 
tion, and the power of bestowing on his sincere fol- 
lowers the inestimable gift of immortal happiness. 

What a tremendous scene of the last day does the 
Gospel place before our eyes !— of that day, when 
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you, and every one of us, shall awake from the 
grave, and behold the Son of God, on his glorious 
tribunal, attended by millions of celestial beings of 
whose superior excellence, we can now form no 
adequate idea; — when in presence of all mankind r 
of those holy angels, and of the great Judge him- 
self, you must give an account of your past life, and 
hear your final doom, from which there can be no 
appeal, and which must determine your fate to all 
eternity ! Then think, if for a moment, you can 
bear the thought* — what will be the desolation, 
shame and anguish of those wretched souls, who 
shall hear these dreadful words : " Depart from me, ■ 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 'prepared for the devil 
and his angels.' 1 — -O, ray beloved child, I cannot 
support even the idea of your becoming one of those 
undone, lost creatures : I trust in God's mercy, that 
you will make a better use of that knowledge of his 
will, which he has vouchsafed you, and of those 
amiable dispositions he has given you. 

Let us, therefore, turn from this horrid, this insup- 
portable view,-— and rather endeavour to imagine, 
as far as is possible, what will be the sensation of 
your soul, if you shall hear our heavenly Judge ad- 
dress you in these transporting words: " Come, 
thou blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you, from the foundation of the world" — 
Think what it must be to become an object of the 
esteem and applause, not only of all mankind as- 
sembled together, — but of all the hosts of heaven ; 
of our blessed Lord himself,— nay, of his and our 
Almighty Father ! to find your frail flesh changed 
in a moment into a glorious celestial body, endow- 
ed with perfect beauty, health and agility : — to find 
your soul cleansed from all its faults and infirmi- 
ties, exalted to the purest and noblest affections, 
overflowing with Divine love and rapturous grati- 
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tude ? — to bare your understanding; enlightened 
and refined, — your heart enlarged and purified ; 
tnd every power and disposition of mind and body, 
adapted to the highest relish of virtue and happi- 
ness I — Thus accomplished, to be admitted into the 
lociety of amiable and happy beings, all united in 
die most perfect peace and friendship, all breathing 
lothing but love to Cod, and to each other ; — with 
them to dwell in scenes more delightful than the 
richest imagination can paint, — free from every 
pain and care, and from all possibility of change or 
satiety ; — but, above all, to enjoy the more imme- 
diate presence of God himself; — 'to be able to com- 
prehend and admire his adorable perfections in a 
high degree, though still far short of their infinity : 
— to be conscious of his love and favour, and to re- 
joice in the light of his countenance !— But here all 
imagination fails : we can form no idea of that - 
bliss which may be communicated to us by such a 
near approach to the Source of all beauty and all 
good : — we must content ourselves with believing, 
that it is what mortal eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive? The crown of all our joys will be, to 
know that we are secure of possessing them for 
tver. — What a transporting idea ! 

My dearest child, can yoa reflect on all these 
things, and not feel the most earnest longings after 
immortality ? Do not all other views and desires 
teem mean and trifling, when compared with this ? 
And does not your inmost heart resolve that this 
shall be the chief and constant object of its wishes 
and pursuit, through the whole course of your life? 
If you are not insensible to that desire of happiness, 
which seems woven into our nature, you cannot 
surely be unmoved by the prospect of such a tran» 
icendant degree of it ; and that, continued to all 
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eternity, — perhaps continually increasing. You 
cannot but dread the forfeiture of such an inherit- 
ance, as the most insupportable evil ! — Remember, 
then, — remember the conditions on which alone it 
can be obtained : God will not give to vice, to J 
carelessness, or sloth, the prize he has proposed to 
virtue. You have every help that can animate 
your endeavours:— You have written laws to di- 
rect you ;. — the example~of Christ and his disciples 
to encourage you ; — the most awakening motives 
fa engage you:— and you have, besides, the com- 
fortable promise of constant assistance from true 
Holy Spirit, if you diligently and sincerely pray 
for it. O, my dear child I let not all this mercy 
be lost upon you ; — but give your attention to this 
your only important concern, and accept, with 
profound gratitude, the inestimable advantages 
that are thus affectionately offered you. 

Though the four Gospels are each of them. a 
narratiou of the life, sayings, and death of Christ ; 
yet, as they are not exactly alike, but some cir- 
cumstances and sayings omitted in one, are re- 
corded in another, you must make yourself per-, 
fcctly mistress of them all. 

The ACTS of the Holy Apostles, endowed with 
the Holy Ghost, and authorized by their Divine 
Master, come next in order to Ue read. — Nothing- 
can be more interesting and edifying, than the his- 
tory of their actions ;— of the piety, zeal and cou- 
rage, with which they preached the glad tidings of 
Salvation ; — and of the various exertions of the 
wonderful powers conferred on them by the Holy 
Spirit, for the confirmation of their mission. 

The character of St. Paul, and his miraculous 
conversion, demand your particular attention ;. 
most of the Apostles were men of low birth and 
education i but St. Paul was a Roman citizen :- 
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flat is, be possessed the privileges annexed to 
tbe freedom of the city of Rome, which was con- 
sidered as a high distinction in those countries, 
tiat had been conquered by the Romans. He was 
p educated amongst the most learned sect of the 
Jtws, and by one of their principal doctors. He 
was a man of extraordinary eloquence, as appears 
n#t only in his writings, but in several speeches in 
his own defence, pronounced before governors and 
courts of justice, when he was called to account 
for the doctrines he taught. — He, seems to have 
been of an uncommonly warm temper, and zea- 
lous in whatever religion be professed ; this zeal, 
before his conversion, showed itself iu the most 
unjustifiable actions, by furiously persecuting the 
innocent Christians: but, though his actions were 
bad, we may be sure his intentions were good ; 
otherwise we should not have seen a miracle em- 
ployed to convince him of his mistake, and to 
bring him into the right way. This example may 
assure us of the mercy of God towards mistaken 
consciences, and ought to inspire us with the most 
eslarged charity and good- will towards those 
whose erroneous principles mislead their conduct : 
imtead of resentment and hatred against their per- 
sons, we ought only to feel an active wish of assist- 
ing them to find the truth, since we know not whe- 
ther, if convinced, they might not prove, like St. 
Paul, chosen vessels to promote the honour of God 
asd of true religion. It is not my intention now to 
enter with you into any of the arguments for the 
truth of Christianity ; otherwise it would be im- 
possible wholly to pass over that which arises from 
this remarkable conversion, and which has been 
so admirably illustrated by a noble writer,* whose 
tract on this subject is in every body's hand. 

• Lord LdtUeton. 
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Next follow the EPISTLES ; which make a very* 
important part of the New Testament ; and yow 
cannot be too much employed in reading them«{ 
They contain the most excellent precepts and ad* 
monitions, and are of particular use in explaining^! 
more at large, several doctrines of Christianity!! 
whicli we could not so fully comprehend without 
them. There are, indeed, in the Epistles of St. 
Paul, many passages hard to be understood : such, 
in particular, are the first eleven chapters to the 
Romans, the greater part of his Epistles to the 
Corinthians and Galatians ; and several chapters 
of that to the Hebrews. Instead of perplexing 
yourself with these more obscure passages of 
Scripture, I would wish you to employ your atten* 
tion chiefly on those that are plain; and to judge of 
the doctrines taught in the other parts, by compar- 
ing them with what you find in these. It is through 
the neglect of this rule, that many have been led 
to draw the most absurd doctrines from the Holy 
Scriptures.— Let me particularly recommend to 
your careful perusal, the 12th, 13tb, 14th, and 15th 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. — In the 14th 
chapter, St. Paul has in view the difference be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile, or Heathen, con- 
verts at that time : the former were disposed to 
look with horror on the latter, for their impiety 
in not paying the same regard to the distinctions 
of days and meats, that they did ; and the latter on 
the contrary, were inclined to look with contempt 
on the former, for their weakness and superstition. 
Excellent is the advice which the Apostle gives to 
both parties : he exhorts the Jewish converts not 
to judge, and the Gentiles not to despise; remem- 
bering that the kingdom of heaven is not meat and 
drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.— Endeavour to conform yourself to 
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Iti^tnVice ;-Ho acquire a temper of universal can- 
nosr and benevolence : and learn neither to des- 
pite nor condemn any persons on account of their 
particular modes of faith and worship ;«— re mem - 
^tiog always, that goodness is confined to no 
flwt y ;— that there are wise and worthy men 
an&ng all the sects of Christians; and that, to 
bisown master, every one must stand or fall. 

I will enter no further into the several points 
discussed by St. Paul in his various Epistles ; — 
most of them too intricate for your understanding- 
at present, and many of them beyond my abilities 
to state clearly : I will only again recommend to 
you, to read those passages frequently, which, with 
10 much fervour and energy, excite you to the 
practice of the most exalted piety arm 1 benevolence, 
lithe effusions of a heart, warmed with the ten- 
derest affection of the whole human race ;— if pre- 
cept, warning, encouragement, example, urged by 
as eloquence which such affection only could in- 
spire, are capable of influencing your mind ; you 
cannot fail to find, in such parts of his epistles as 
are adapted to your understanding, the strongest 
persuasives to every virtue that can adorn and im- 
prove your nature. 

the Epistle of St. JAMES is entirely practical, 
aid exceedingly fine : you cannot study it too 
nuch. It seems particularly designed to guard 
Christians against misunderstanding some things 
ia St. Paul's writings, which have been fatally per- 
verted to the encouragement of a depen dance on 
faith alone, without good works. But the more ra- 
tional commentators will tell you, that by the 
vorks of the Law, which the Apostle asserts to be 
tacapftble of justifying us, he means, not the works 
of moral righteousness, but the ceremonial works 
ot the ^Mosaic law, on which the Jews laid the 
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greatest stress, as neeessary to salvation. But S4a 
James tells us, that, " if any man among us, s««tJJ 
to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, foul 
deceiveth his own heart, that man's religion m 
vain." And that pure religion, and undented bf 
fore God the Father, is this : " To visit the fatridfl 
less and the widow ip their affliction, and to 
himself unspotted from the world." Faith 
Christ, if it produce not these effects, he decla 
is dead, or of no power. 

The Epistles of St. PETER are also fulr of 
best instructions and admonitions, concerning- the 
relative duties of life ; amongst which are set forth 
the duties of women in general, and of wives in 
particular. Some part of the second Epistle im 
prophetical ; warning the church of false teachers, 
and false doctrines, which would undermine mo- 
rality, and disgrace the cause of Christianity. 

The first Epistle of St. JOHN is written in a. 
highly figurative style, which makes it, in some 
parts, hard to be understood : but the spirit of di- 
vine love, which it so fervently expresses, renders 
it highly edifying and delightful. —That love of 
God and of man, which this beloved Apostle so 
pathetically recommends, is in truth, the essence 
of religion, as our Saviour himself informs us. 

The book of REVELATION contains a prophet- 
ical account of most of the great events relating* to 
the Christian church, which were to happen from 
the time of the writer, St. John, to the end of the 
world. Many learned men have taken a great deal 
of pains to explain it ; and they have done this in 
many instances very successfully : but, I think, it 
is yet too soon for you to study this part of Scrip- 
ture ; some years hence perhaps there may be no 
objection to your attempting it, and taking into 
your hands the best expositions to assist you j* 
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rmiing such of the most difficult parts of the 
Nor Testament as you cannot now be supposed 
tosnderstand. — May Heaven direct you in study- 
ing this sacred volume, and render it the means 
iff uaking yon wise unto salvation ! — May you 
ftbrn and reverence, as it deserves, this blessed 
and invaluable book, which contains the best rule 
of Ife, the clearest declaration of the will and 
laws of the Deity, the reviving assurance of favour 
to true penitents, and the unspeakably, joyful tid- 
ing! of eternal life, and happiness to all the truly 
virtoous ; through Jesus Christ, the Saviour and 
DeMrerer of the world \ 

Adieu ! 
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LETTER IV. 

4)5 TfiE REGULATION OF THE HEART ANB) 

t 

AFFECTIONS. 



to S will have read the New Testament to very 
little purpose, my dearest Niece, if you do not per- 
ceive the great end and intention of all its precepts 
to be the improvement and regulation of the heart ; 
set the outward actions alone, but the inward af- 
fection a which give birth to them, are the subjects 
of these precepts ; as appears in our Saviour's ex- 
)>liMtion* of the commandments delivered to M*- 

* Matt. v. 
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ges ; and in a thousand other passages of lie •>•?» 
pels, which it is needless to recite. 

There are no virtues, more insisted on, as neces- 
sary to our future happiness, than humility, a.tid 
sincerity, or uprightness of heart; yet none moft 
difficult and- rare. Pride and vanity, the vices op- 
posite to humility, are the sources of almost all the 
worst faults, both of meu and women. The latter 
are particularly accused — and not without reason, 
■*- of vanity, the vice of little minds, chiefly conver- 
sant with trifling subjects. Pride and vanity have 
been supposed to diner so essentially, as hardly 
ever to be found in the same person. " Too proud 
to be vain," is a common expression; by which, I 
suppose, is meant, too proud to be over-anxious for 
the admiration of others : but this seems to be 
founded on mistake. Pride is, I think, a high 
opinion of one's self, and an affected contempt oi 
others: I say affected; for, that it is not a real con- 
tempt, is evident from this — that the lowest object 
of it is important enough to torture the proud man's 
heart, only by refusing him the homage and admi- 
ration he requires. Thus Hainan could relish none 
of the advantages in which he valued himself, 
whilst that Mordecai, whom, he pretended to de- 
spise, still sat in the king's gate, and would not bow 
to him as he passed.— ^But, as the proud man's 
contempt of others is only assumed witlv a view to 
awe them into reverence by his pretended superi- 
ority, so it does not preclude an extreme inward 
anxiety about their opinions, and a slavish depend- 
ance on them for all his gratifications. Pride, though 
a distinct passion, i& seldom unaccompanied by va- 
nity, which is an extravagant desire of admiration, 
indeed, I never saw an insolent person, in whom « 
discerning eye might not discover a very Large 
aha.ee. of vanity, and of envy, its usual c«mj>aj|ioiij 
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Oie may, nevertheless/see many vain persons, who 
are not proud, though they desire to lie admired,. 
they do not always admire themselves ; but, as tU 
v'd minds are apt to despair of those things they 
^earnestly wish for, so you will often see the woman 
who is most anxious to be thought handsome, most 
inclined to be dissatisfied with her looks, and to. 
think all the assistance of art too little to attain the 
end desired. To this cause, I believe we may ge- 
nerally attribute affectation ; which seems to imply 
a mean opinion of one's own real form of character, 
while we strive against nature to alter ourselves by 
ridiculous contortions of body, or by feigned sentU. 
oients,. and unnatural manners. There is no art 
so mean, which this mean passion will not descend. 
to for its gratification ; — no creature so insignifi- 
cant, whose incense*it will not gladly receive. Far 
from despising others, the vain man will court 
them with the most assiduous adulation ; in hopes, 
by feeding their vanity, to induce them to supply,. 
the craving wants of his own. He will put on the 
guise of benevolence, tenderness, and friendship,, 
where he feels not the least degree of kindness, in 
order to prevail on good-nature and gratitude, to 
like and to commend him ; but, if, in any particu- 
lar case, he fancies the airs of insolence and con- 
tempt may succeed better, he makes no scruple ta 
assume them ; though, so awkwardly, that he still 
appears to depend on the breath of the person he 
would be thought to despise. Weak and timid na- 
tures seldom venture to try this last method ;- 
and, when they do it, it is without the assurance 
necessary to carry it on with success : but a bold 
confident mind will oftener endeavour to com-- 
mand and extort admiration than to court it. 
As women arc more fearful than men, perhaps, 
^kja may be one reason why they arc more vajc 
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than proud ; whilst the other sex are often er/ 
proud than rain. It is, I suppose, from somejL 
opinion of a certain greatness of mind accompa- ' 
nying the one vice rather than the other, that 
many will readily confess their pride, nay, and 
even be proud of their pride, whilst every creature 
is ashamed of being convicted of vanity. You see, 
however, that the end of both is the same, though 
pursued by different means : or. if it differs, it is 
in the importance of the subject.— -Whilst men are 
proud of power, of wealth, dignity, learning or abil- 
ities, young* women are usually ambitious of noth- 
ing more than to be admired for their person s,their 
ress, or their most trivial accomplishments. The 
homage of men is their grand object ; but they only 
desire them to be in love with their persons, careless 
how despicable their minds appear, even to these 
their pretended adorers. I have known a woman 
•so vain as to boast of the most disgraceful address- 
es; being contented to be thought meanly of, in 
points the most interesting to her honour, for the 
sake of having it known, that her person was at- 
tractive enough to make a man transgress the 
bounds of respect due to her character, which was 
not a vicious one, if you except this intemperate 
vanity. But this passion too often leads to the 
most ruinous actions, always corrupts the heart, 
and when indulged renders it perhaps, as displeas- 
ing in the sight of the Almighty, as those faults 
which find least mercy from the world : yet, alas ! 
it is a passion so prevailing, I had almost said uni- 
versal, in our sex, that it requires aH the efforts of 
reason, and all the assistance of grace totally to 
subdue it. Religion is indeed the only effectual 
remedy for this evil. If our hearts are not dedica- 
ted to God, they will, in some way or other, lie 
dedicated to the world both in youth and age. 
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If our actions are not constantly referred ta Him*-*- 
U hie approbation and favour be not our principal 
object, we shall certainly take up with the applause 
#f men, and make that the ruling motive of our 
conduct. How melancholy is it to see this phan- 
tom ao eagerly followed through life; whilst all 
uat is truly valuable to us, is looked upon with in- 
difference, or, at best, made subordinate tQ this 
darling pursuit ! 

Equally vain and absurd is every' scheme of life 
that is not subservient to, and does not terminate 
is, that .great end of our being, the attainment of 
real excellence, and of the favour of God. When- 
ever this becomes sincerely our object, then will 
pride and vanity, envy , ambition, covetousness, and 
every evil passion, lose their power over us; and 
we shall in the language of Scripture, " walk hum- 
Uy with our God." We shall then cease to repine 
under our natural or accidental disadvantages, and, 
feel dissatisfied only with our moral defects ; — we 
shall love and respect all our fellow-creatures, as 
the children of the same dear parent, and particu- 
larly those who seek to do his will i All our deliglft 
will be " in the saints that are in the earth, and in 
such as excel in virtue/' We shall wish to culti- 
vate good-will, and to promote innocent enjoyment, 
wherever we. are : — we shall strive to please, -not 
from vanity, but from benevolence. Instead of con- 
templating our own fancied perfections, or even our 
real superiority, with self-complacence, religion will 
teach us to " look into ourselves, and fear :"— the 
best of us, God knows, have enough to fear, if we 
honestly search into all the dark recesses of the 
heart, and bring out every thought and intention 
iairly to the )tght> to be tried by the precepts of 
lor pure and holy religion. 

It is with the rules of the Ctosfdwe must com- 
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pare ourselves, and not with the world around us % 
for we know, 4i that the many are wicked ; and 
that we must not be conformed- to the world." . 

How necessary it is, frequently thus to eater 
into ourselves, and search out our spirit, will ap- 
pear, if we consider, how much the human heart is 
prone to insincerity, and how often, from being- 
first led by vanity into attempts- to impose upoii 
others, we come a.t last to impose on ourselves. 

There is nothing more common than to see peo- 
ple fall into the most ridiculous mistakes, with re- 
gard to their own characters ; but I can by no 
means allow such mistakes to be unavoidable, and 
therefore innocent : they arose from voluntary in- 
sincerity, and are continued for want of that strict 
honesty towards ourselves and others, which the 
Scripture calls singleness of heart ; and which in 
modern language, is termed simplicity /—the- moat 
enchanting of all qualities, esteemed and beloved 
in proportion to its rareness. 

He who " requires truth in the inward parts," 
will not excuse our self-deception ; for he has com- 
manded us to examine ourselves diligently, and has 
given us such rules as can never mislead us, if we 
desire the truth, and are willing to see our faults, 
in order to correct them. But this is the point in 
which we are defective : we are desirous to gain 
our own approbation, as well as that of others, at 
a cheaper rate than that of being really what we 
ought to be ; and we take pains to persuade our- 
selves that we are that which we indolently admire 
and approve. 

There is nothing in which this self-deception is 
more notorious, than in what regards sentiment 
and feeling* Lot a vain young woman be told, that 
tenderness and softness .is the peculiar charm of 
toe sex; that even their weakness i* lovely, an4 
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their fear* becoming ; and you will presently ob- 
lerve her grow so tender as to be ready to weep 
for a fly ; so fearful, that "she starts at a feather; 
and so weak-hearted, that the smallest accident 
•like overpowers her. Her fondness and affection 
becomes fulsome and ridiculous ; her compassion 
prows contemptible weakness ; and her apprehen- 
wreness the most! abject cowardice: for, when 
Mice she quits the direction of Nature, the knows 
sot where to stop, and continually exposes herself 
fry the most absurd extremes. 

Nothing so effectually defeats its own ends es 
this kind of affectation ; for, though warm affec- 
tions and tender feelings are beyond measure ami- 
sole and charming, when perfectly natural, and 
kept under the due contronl of reason and princi- 
ple ; yet nothing is so truly disgusting as the af- 
fectation of them, or even the unbridled indulgence 
of such as are real. 

Remember, my dear, that our feelings were not 
given us for our ornament, but to spur us on to 
right actions. — Compassion, for instance, was not 
impressed* upon the human heart, only to adorn the 
fair race with tears, and to give an agreeable lan- 
guor to the eyes ; it was designed to excite our ut- 
most endeavours to relieve the sufferer. Yet, how 
eften have I heard that selfish weakness, which 
flies from the sight of distress, dignified with the 
name of tenderness ;-~" My friend is, I hear, in the 
deepest affliction and misery ; — I have not seen 
her ;— for indeed, I cannot bear such' scenes,—- they 
afiect me too much !— Those who have less sen si* 
bility, are fitter for this world ; — but, for my part, 
I own, I am not able to support such things. — I 
shall not attempt to visit her, til) I hear she has re- 
covered her spirits." This have I heard said, with 
in air of complacence ; and the poor selfish crea* 
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fare has persuaded herself that she had fftfer> 
feelings than those generous friends, who are 
sitting patiently in the house of mourning,— 
watching, in silence, the proper moment to pour- 
in the balm of comfort , — who suppressed their own 
sensations, and only attended to those of the af- 
flicted person ; and whose tears flowed] in secret, 
whilst their eyes and voice weretaught to enliven the 
sinking heart with the appearance of cheerfulness. 

That sort of tenderness, which makes us useless, 
may indeed be pitied and excused, if owing Jo nft- 
tural imbecility ; but, if it pretends to loveliness: 
and excellence, it becomes truly contemptible. 

The game degree of active courage is not to be 
expected in woman as in man ; and not belonging" 
to her nature ; it is not agreeable in her : but pas- 
sive courage patience and fortitude under suffer- 
ings, — presence of mind, and calm resignation in 
danger, — are surely desirable in every rational 
creature ; especially in one professing to believe in 
an over-ruling Providence, in which we may at all 
times quietly confide, and which we may safely 
trust with every event that does not depend up- 
on our own will. Whenever you find yourself 
deficient in these virtues, let it be a subject of 
shame and humiliation,— not of vanity and self- 
complacence c do not fancy yourself the more ami- 
able for that which really makes you despicable;— 
but content yourself with the faults and weaknesses: 
that belong to you, without putting on more by 
way of ornament. With regard to tenderness, re- 
member that compassion i§ best shown by an ar- 
dour to relieve,— and affection by assiduity to pro* 
mote the good and happiness of the persons you 
love : that tears are unamiable, instead of being* 
ornamental, when voluntarily indulged ; and can 
never be attractive, bat when they nW irresistibly. 



tad avoid observation as much as possible : the 
:iame may be said of every other mark of pas- 
(«on : it attracts oar sympathy, if involuntary and 

■ot designed for our notice ; it offends, if we see 

that it is purposely indulged and Intruded on our 

•b serration. 

Another point on which the heart is apt to de- 
ceive itself, is generosity. We cannot bear to sus- 
pect ourselves of base«aua ungenerous feelings; 
therefore we let them work without attending to 
them, or we endeavour to find out some better 
motive for those actions, which really flow from 
envy and malignity. Before you flatter yourself, 
that you are a generous benevolent person, take 
care to examine whether yon are really glad of 
every advantage and excellence, which your friends 
and companions possess, though they are such as 

« you are yourself deficient in. If your sister or 
friend makes a greater proficiency than yourself 
in any accomplishment, which you are in pursuit 
of f do you never wish to stop her progress, instead 
of trying to hasten your own ? 

The boundaries between virtuous emulation and 
vicious envy are very nice, and may be easily mis- 
taken. The first will awaken jour attention to 
your own defects, and excite your endeavours to 
improve \ the last will make you repine at the im- 
provements of others, and wish to rob them of the 
praise they have deserved, Do you sincerely re- 
joice when your sister is enjoying pleasure or com- 
men da t ion, though you are at the same time in dis- 
agreeable or mortifying circumstances ? — Do you 

| delight to see her approved and beloved, even by 
those who do not pay you equal attention .' — Are 
you afflicted and humbled, when she is found to be 
u the fault, though you yourself are remarkably 
dear from the game offence!— If your heart assures 
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you of the affirmative to these questions, then niajr 
you think yourself a kind sister, and a generous 
friend : for you must observe, my dear, that scarce* 
]y any creature is so depraved as not to be capa- 
ble of kind affections in some circumstances. We 
are all naturally benevolent, when no selfish inter* 
est interferes, and where no advantage is to be 
given up : we tan- all pity distress, when it lte9 
complaining at our feet, and confesses our superi* 
ority and happier situation : but I have seen tfrd 
sufferer himself become the object of envy and 
ill-will, as soon as his fortitude and greatness of 
mind had begun to attract admiration, and to 
make the envious person feel the superiority of 
Virtue above good fortune. 

To take sincere pleasure in the blessings and ex* 
cellencies of others, is a much surer mark of bene- 
volence than to pity their calamities: and you must 
always acknowledge yourself ungenerous and self- 
ish, whenever you are less ready to " rejoice with 
them that do rejoice," than to " weep- with them 
that weep." If ever your commendations of others 
are forced from you, by the fear of betraying your 
envy,-— or if ever you feel a secret desire to mentioft- 
something that may abate the admiration given 
them, do not try to conceal the base disposhiosi 
from yourself, since that is not the way to core it. 

Human nature is ever lible to corruption, and 
has in it the seeds of every vice, as well as of every 
virtue, and, the first will be continually shooting 
forth and growing up, if not carefully watched and 
rooted out as fast as they appear. It is the busi- 
ness of religiou to purify and exalt us, from a state 
of imperfection and infirmity, to that which is ne- 
cessary and essential to happiness. Envy would 
make us miserable in heaven itself, could it be ad* 
mitted there ; for we must there see beings far more 
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acellent, and consequently more happy than our- 
selves : and till we can rejoice in seeing virtue re- 
warded in proportion to its degree, we can never 
tape to be among the number of the blessed. 

Watch then» my dear child, and observe every 
evil propensity of your heart, that you may in time 
correct it, with the assistance of that grace which 
done can conquer the evils of oar nature, and 
vhich you must constantly and earnestly implore. 

I must add, that even those vices which you 
vould most blush to own, and which most effectu- 
ally defile and vilify the female heart, may by de- 
grees be introduced into yours, — to the ruin of that 
rirtue, without which, misery and shame must be 
roar portion, — unless the avenues^of the heart are 
guarded by a sincere abhorrence of every thing 
that approaches towards evil. Would you be of 
the number t of those blessed, " who are pure in 
heart, "—you must hate and avoid every thing, 
both in book 8 and in conversation, that conveys 
impure ideas, however neatly clothed in decent 
language, or recommended to your taste by pre- 
tended refinements, and tender sentiments.— -by 
degance of style, or force of wit and genius. 

I mutt not now begin to give you my thoughts 
on the regulation of the affections, as that is a sub- 
ject of too much consequence to be soon dismissed : 
—I shall dedicate to it my next letter: in the 
meantime, believe me, 

Your ever affectionate. 
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LETTER V. 

ON THE REGULATION OF THE AFFECTIONS- 

The attachments of the heart, an which almost 
all the happiness or misery of life depends, are 
most interesting objects of our consideration. I 
shall give my dear .Niece the observations which 
experience has enabled me to draw from real life, 
and not from what others have said, or written, 
however great their authority. 

The first attachments of young hearts h friend- 
ship,-— the noblest and happiest of affections when 
real and built on a solid foundation ; but, oftener 
pernicious than useful to very young people, be- 
cause the connexion itself is ill understood, and the 
subject of it frequently ill chosen. Their first error 
is that of supposing equality of age, and exact si- 
milarity of disposition, indispensably requisite in 
friends : whereas these are circumstances which 
in a great measure disqualify them from assisting 
each other in moral improvements, or supplying 
each other's defects; they expose them to the 
same dangers, and incline them to encourage 
rather than correct each other's failings. 

The grand cement of this kind of friendship it 
telling secrets which they call confidence : and I 
verily believe that the desire of having secrets to 
tell, has often helped to draw silly girls into very 
unhappy adventures. If. they have no lover or 
amour to talk of, the too frequent subject of their 
confidence, is betraying the secrets of their fami- 
lies ; or conjuring up fancied hardships to complain 
of against their parents or relations : this odious 
cabal they call friendship j and fancy themielvet 
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digniged by (he profession : but nothing if more 
different from the reality ; as is teen by oDserving 
fcow generally those early friendships drop off, as 
the parties advance in years and understanding. 

Do not you, my dear, be too ready to profess a 
friendship with any of your young companions, 
love them, and be always ready to serve and 
efclige them, and to promote all their innocent gra- 
tifccations : but be very careful how .yon enter into 
ctnfidence with girls of your own age. Bather 
choose some person of riper years and judgment, 
whose good nature and worthy principles may as- 
sore you of her readiness to do you a service, and 
of her candour ami condescension towards yon. 

I do not expect that youth should delight to as- 
sociate with age, or should lay open its feelings and 
inclinations to such as have almost forgot what 
they were, or how to make proper allowance for 
them ; but if you are fortunate enough to meet with. 
• young woman, eight or ten years older than 
younelf, of good sense and good principles, to. 
whom you can make yourself agreeabljs) it may be 
one of the happiest circumstances of yoar life. 
She will be able to advise and to improve you,-r 
and your desire of this assistance will recommend 
you to her taste, as much as her superior abilities 
rill recommend her to you. Such a connession 
will afford you wore pleasure, as well as more 
profit, than you can expect from a girl like your- 
self, equally unprovided with knowledge, prudence, 
or any of those qualifications which are necessary 
to make society delightful. 

With a friend, such as 1 have described, of 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, you can 
hardly pass an hoar without finding yourself 
kfoaght forward in some useful knowledge ; with- 
m learning something of the world, or of your own 

C2 
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nature ; some rule of behaviour, or some nectssar^r 
elation in the conduct of life; for even in the gay*- 
est conversations, such useful hints may be often 
gathered from those whose knowledge*and expe- 
rience ar€ much beyond our own. Whenever you 
.find yourself in real want of advice, or seek the re- 
lief of unburdening your heart, such a friend will 
t>e able to judge of the feelings you describe, or of 
the circumstances you are in,— ^perhaps from her 
own experience, or, at least, from the knowledge 
she will have gained of human nature, she will be 
able to point out your dangers, and to guide you 
into the right path — , or, if she finds herself inca- 
pable, she will have the prudence to direct you to 
Some abler adviser. The age I have mentioned 
will not prevent her joining in your pleasures, nor 
will it make her a dull or grave companion ; on the 
contrary she will have-more materials for entertain- 
ing conversation, and her liveliness will show itself 
snore agreeably than in one of your own age. 
Your 8, therefore, will be the advantage in such a 
connexion^ yet do not despair of being admitted • 
into it, if you have an amiable and docile disposi- 
tion. Ingenious youth has many charms for a 
benevolent mind ; and, as nothing is more endear- 
ing than the exercise of benevolence, the hope of 
being useful and beneficial to you, will make her 
fond of your company. 

I have known some of thg^ sweetest and most 
delightful connexions between persons of different 
ages, in which the-elder has received the highest 
gratification from the affection and docility of the 
younger; whilst the latter has gained the noblest 
advantages from the conversation and counsels of 
her wiser friend. Nor has the attachment been 
without use as well as pleasure to the elder party. 
She has found that there is no better way of W 
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proving one's own attainments, tb*n by imparting 
tftem to another; and the desire of doing this in 
tie most acceptable way, has added a sweetness 
sod gentleness to her manner, and taught her the 
aits of insinuating instruction, and o£ wining the 
hiart, while she convinces the understanding, 

1 hope, my dear, you in your turn will be this 
laerol and engaging friend to your younger com- 
pinions, particularly to your sisters and brothers, 
who ought ever, — unless they should prove unwor- 
thy,—^ be your nearest and dearest friends, whose 
iaterest and welfare you are bound to desire as 
much as your own. If you are wanting here, do 
aot fancy yourself qualified for friendship with 
others, but. be assured vour heart is too narrow 
and selfish for so generous an affection. * 

Remember that the end of true friendship is the 
good of its object, and the cultivation of virtue, in 
two hearts, emulous of each other, and desirous to 
perpetuate their society beyond the grave. Nothing 
can be more contrary to this end than that mu- 
tual intercourse of flattery which some eall friend? 
ship. A real friend will venture to displease me, 
rather than indulge my faulty inclinations, or in- 
crease my natural frailties ; sne will endeavour to 
make me acquainted with myself, and will put me 
upon guarding the weak parts of my character. 

Friendship, in the highest sense of the word, can 
only subsist between persons of strict integrity, and 
true generosity. Before you fancy yourself pos- 
sessed of such a treasure, you should examine the 
value of your own heart, and see how well it is 
qualified for so . sacred a connexion : and then a 
harder task remains ;— to find out whether the ob- 
ject of your affection is also endued with the same 
virtuous disposition. Touth and experieace are 
iff able to penetrate into characters; the least up- 
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pearanee of good attracts their admiration, ao<f 
they immediately suppose they bave found the ob- 
ject they pursued. 

It is a melancholy consideration, that the judg- 
ment can only be formed by experience* which 
generally comes too late for our own use, and is 
seldom accepted for that of others. I fear it is in 
vain for me to tell you what dangerous mistakes I' 
made in the early choice of friends : how incapable 
I then was of finding out such as were fit for me, 
and how little I was acquainted with the true na- 
ture of friendship, when I thought my self most fer- 
vently engaged in it !— I am sensible all this will 
hardly persuade you to chose by the eyes of others, 
or even to suspect that your own may be de- 
ceived. t%t, if you should give any weight to my 
observations, it may not be quite useless to mention 
to you some of the essential requisites in a friend ; 
and to exhort you never to choose one in whom 
they are wanting. 

The first of these is a deep and sincere regard 
for religion* If your friend draws her principles 
from the same source with yourself, if the gospel 
precepts are the rule of her life, as well as yours, 
you will always know what to expect from her, 
and have one common standard of right and wrong 
to refer to, by which to regulate all material points- 
of conduct. The woman who thinks lightly of 
sacred things, or who is ever heard to speak of 
them with levity or indifference, cannot reasonably 
be expected to pay a more serious regard to the 
laws of friendship, or to be uniformly punctual in 
the performance of any of the duties of society : 
to take no such person to your bosom, however re* 
commended by good humour, wit, or any other 
qualification ; nor let gayety or thoughtlessness bj^ 
deemed an excuse for offending in this important 
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>iat ; a person habituated to tbe lore and rever- 
ence of religion and virtue, no more wants the 
ruaed of serious consideration to restrain her 
from speaking disrespectfully of them, than to* 
prevent her speaking' ill of her dearest friend. In 
tie liveliest hour of mirth, tbe innocent heart can 
dictate nothing bat what is innocent; it will imme- 
diately take alarm at the apprehension of doing 
wrong, and step at once in the full career of 
ytttthful sprighttfness, if reminded of the neglect 
or transgression of any duty. Watch for these 
symptoms of innocence and goodness, *nd admit 
no one to yoar entire affection, who would ever 
persuade you to make light of any sort of offence, 
or who can treat with levity or contempt, any per- 
son or thing that bears a relation to religion. 

A due regard to reputation is the next indispen- 
sable qualification : — " Have regard to thy name," 
taith the wise son of Sirach; " for that will con- 
tinue with thee above a thousand great treasures of 
gold." The yoang. 4 person who is careless of 
blame, and indifferent to the esteem of the wise 
and prudent part of the world, is not only a most 
dangerous companion, but gives a certain proof of 
the want of rectitude in her own mind. Discretion 
is the guardian of alt the virtues : and, when she 
forsakes them, they cannot long resist the attacks 
of an enemy. There is a profligacy orspirit in de- 
fying the rules of decorum, and despising censure, 
which seldom ends otherwise than in extreme cor- 
ruption and utter ruin. Modesty and prudence 
are qualities that early display themselves, and are 
easily discerned:* where these do not appear, you 
should avoid not only friendship, but every step 
"towards intimacy, lest your own character should 
asfier with that of your companion: but, where they 
skinc forth in any eminent degree, you may safely 
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cultivate an acquaintance, in the reasonable hopex 
of finding the solid fruits of virtue beneath such 
sweet and promising blossoms: should yo*«be 
disappointed, you will at least bave run no risk ra 
the search after them, and may cherish as a cre- 
ditable acquaintance the person so adorned, though 
she may not deserve a place in your inmost heart. 

The understanding must next be examined: and 
this is a point which requires so much understand- 
ing to judge of in' another, that 1 must earnestly re- 
commend to you, not to rely entirely on jour own, 
but to take the opinion of your older friends; I do 
not wish you to seek for bright and uncommon 
talents, though these are sources of inexhaustible 
delight and improvement, when found in company - 
with solid judgment and sound principles. Good 
sense, by which 1 mean a capacity for reasoning 1 
justly, and discerning truly, applied to the«uses of 
life, and exercised in distinguishing characters, and 
directing conduct, is alone^necessary to an intimate 
connexion; but, without this,. the best intentions, 
though certain of reward hereafter, may fail of pro- 
ducing t^eir effects in this life : nor can they singly 
constitute the character of a useful and valuable 
friend. Qn the other hand, the most dazzling ge- 
nius, or the most engaging wit and humour, can 
but ill answer the purposes of friendship, without 
plain commdn sense, and a faculty of just reasoning. 

What can one do with those who will not be 
answered with reason, — and who, when you are 
endeavouring to convince or persuade them by seri- 
ous arguments, will parry the blew with a witty re- 
partee or a stroke of poignant raillery ? I know not 
whether such a reply is less provaking than that oT 
an obstinate fool, who answers your strongest rea- 
sons with,—" What you say, may be very true ;. 
but this is my way of thinking." A small acquaint* 
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met with the world, will show yot* instances of 
Hie most absurd and foolish conduct in perioht of 
krtUiant parts and entertaining faculties. But how 
trifling is the talent of diverting an idle hour, com* 
fared with true wisdom and prudence, which are 
ferpetaaUy wanted to direct us safely and happily 
through life, and to make us useful and valuable 
to others ! 

Fancy, I know, will hare her share, in friend* 
slip, as well as in love-;— you must please as well as 
serve me, before I can love you as (he friend of my 
heart. But the faculties that please for an even- 
ing may not please for life. The humorous man 
soon runs through his stock of old stories, mimick- 
ry and jest; and the wit, by constant repeated 
flashes, confounds and tire's one's intellect, instead 
, of enlivening if with agreeable surprise : but good 
sense can neither tire nor wear out ; it improves by 
exercise, — and increases in value, the more it is 
known ; the pleasure it gives in conversation, is 
lasting and satisfactory, because it is accompanied 
with improvement; its worth is proportioned to 
the occasion that calls for it, and rises highest on 
the most interesting topics ; the heart, as well as 
the understanding, finds its account in it : and our 
noblest interests are promoted by the entertain- 
ment we receive from such a companion. 

A good temper is the next qualification ; the 
value of which, in a friend, you will want no argu- 
ments to prove, when you are truly convinced of 
the necessity of it in yourself, which 1 shall en- 
deavour to show you in a following letter. But, as 
this is a quality in whieh you may be deceived, 
without a long and intimate acquaintance, you 
ktust not be hasty m forming connexions, before 
you have had sufficient opportunity for making ob- 
strvatiens on this* hetd. A young person, wb$n 
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pleased and enlivened by the pretence of her youth* 
ful companions, seldom shows ill temper: which 
must be extreme indeed, if it is not at least con*- 
trollable in soch situations. But you must watch 
her behaviour to her own family, and the degree 
of estimation she stands in with them. Observe 
her manner to servants and inferiors, to children, 
and even to animals. See in what manner she 
bears disappointments, contradiction, and restrain t; 
and what degree of vexation she expresses on any 
accident of loss or trouble. If, in such little trials, 
she shows a meek, resigned and cheerful temper, 
she will probably preserve it on greater occasions ; 
but if she is impatient and discontented unde r 
these, how will she support the far greater evils 
which may await her in her progress through life 1 
If you should have an opportunity of seeing her in 
sickness, observe whether her complaints are of a 
mild and gentle kind, forced from her by pains, 
and restrained as much as possible ; or whether 
ihey are expressions of a turbulent, rebellious 
mind, that hardly submits to the Divine hand. See 
whether she is tractibie, considerate, kind, and 
grateful to those about her ; or whether she takes 
the opportunity, which their compassion gives her, 
to tyrannize over and torment them. Women are 
in general very liable to ill health, which must ne- 
cessarily make them, in some measure, troublesome 
and disagreeable to those they live with. They 
should, therefore, take the more pains to lighten 
the burthen as much as possible, by patience and 
good humour ; and be careful not to let their in-. 
firmities break in on the health, freedom, or enjoy- 
ments of others, more than is needful and just. 
Borne ladies seem to think it very improper for any 
person within their reach to enjoy a moment's 
comfort while they are in paiai and make, no ecru* 






pit of sacrificing to their own least convenience, 
Vlenerer they are indisposed, the proper rest, 
meals, or refreshments of their servants, and even 
sometimes of their husbands and children. But 
their selfishness defeats its own purpose, as it 
weakens that affection and tender pity which ex- 
cites the most assiduous services, and affords the 
most healing balm to the heart of the sufferer. 

I have already expressed my wishes that your 
chosen friend may be some years older than your- . 
self ; but this is an advantage not always to be ob* 
tained. Whatever be her age, — religion, discretion, 
gosd sense, and good temper, must on no account*© 
dispensed with ; and, till you can find one so 
qualified, you had better make no closer con* 
nexion than that of a mutual intercourse of civil- 
ities and good offices. But if it is always your 
aim to mix with the best company, and to be wor- 
thy of such society, you will probably meet with 
someone~amon<» them deserving your affection, 
to whom you may be equally agreeable. 

When I speak of the best company, I do not 
mean in the common acceptation of the word,— 
persons of high rank and fortune, — but rather the 
most worthy and sensible. It is, however, very 
important to a young woman, to be introduced into 
life on a respectable footing, and to converse with 
those whose manners and style of life may polish 
her behaviour, refine her sentiments, and give 
her consequence in the eyes of the world. Your 
equals in rank are most proper for intimacy, but 
to be sometimes amongst your superiors is every 
way desirable and advantageous, unless it should 
iaspire you with pride, or with the foolish desire 
of emulating their grandeur and expense. 

Above all things, avoid intimacy with those of 
lav birth and education ! nor think it a mark •£ 
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humility to delight in such society : for, it uluch, 
oftener proceeds from the meanest kind of pride,. 
that of being the head of the company, and seeing-' 
your companions subservient to you. The servile, 
flattery and submission, which usually recommence 
such people, and make amends for their ignorance 
and want of conversion, will infallibly corrupt 
your heart, and make all company insipid from 
whom you cannot expect the same homage. Your 
manners and faculties, instead of improving, must 
be continually lowered to suit you to your com- 
panions ; and, believe me, you will find it no easy 
matter, to raise them again to a level with those 
of polite and well-informed people. 

The greatest kindness and civility to inferiors 
is perfectly consistent with proper caution on this 
head. Treat them always with affability, and t«ik 
to them of their own affairs, with an affectionslB 
interest : but never make them familiar, nor admit 
them as associates in your diversions : but, above 
all, never trust them with your secrets, which is 
putting yourself entirely in their power, and sub- 
jecting yourself to the most shameful slavery. The 
only reason for making choice of such confidants, 
must be the certainty that they will not venture to 
blame or contradict inclinations, which you are 
conscious no true friend would encourage : but this 
is a meanness into which, I trust, you are in no dan- 
ger of falling. I rather hope you will have the lau- 
dable ambition of spending your time chiefly with 
those whose superior talents, education, and po- 
liteness, may continually improve you, and whose 
society do you honour. However, let no ad- 
vantage of this kind weigh against the want of 
principle. I have long ago resolved with David, 
that, as far as lies in my power, " I will not know 
a wicked person, 11 Nothing can compensate for 
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tbe contagion of bad example, and for the danger 
<rf Fearing- off by use that abhorrence of evil ac- 
tions and sentiments which every innocent mind 
set-out with, bat which an indiscriminate acquaint- 
ance with the world soon abates, and at length 
destroy g. 

If you are good, and seek friendship only among 
the good, I trust you will be happy enough to find 
it. The wise son of Sirach pronounces that you 
wi!Ur-" A faithful friend." saith he, " is the medi- 
cine of life ; and he that feareth the Lord, shall 
find him. Whoso feareth the Lord, shall direct 
his friendship aright; for as he is, so shall his 
neighbour be also,,'* — In the same admirable book, 
yon will find directions how to choose and preserve 
a friend. Indeed, there is hardly a circumstance 
in. life, concerning which you may not there meet 
with the best advice imaginable. Caution in mak- 
ing friendships is particularly recommended-— 
" Be in peace with many, nevertheless have but one 
counsellor of a thousand.— If ihod wouldst get a 
friend, prove him first, and be not hasty to credit 
him ; for some man is a friend for his own occa- 
sion, and will not abide in the day of trouble. And 
there is a friend who being turned to enmity and 
strife, will discover thy reproach. "t — Again — 
1 " some friend is a companion at the table, and will 
not continue in the day of thy affliction : bat in thy 
prosperity he will be as thyself, and will be bold 
over thy servants : if thou be brought low, he will 
be against thee, and will hide himself from thy 
face." Chap. ix. 10. — "Forsake not an old friend: 
for the new is not comparable to him.—- Anew 
friend is as new wine: when it is old thou shalt 
drink it with pleasure." 
, When you have discreetly chosen-, the next point 
' "*Eecru*,v« Ubid-vi. 
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it bow to preserve your friend. Numbers cos 
plain of the fickleness and ingratitude of those o 
whom they bestowed their affection ; but few ei 
amine whether what they complain of, is not owin 
to themselves. Affection is not like a portion d 
freehold land, which once settled upton you is* 
possession for ever, without farther trouble on yoar 
part. If you grow less deserving, or less at ten tire 
to please, you must expect to see the effects of 
your remissness, in the gradual decline of yoar 
friend's esteem and attachment. Resentment and 
reproaches will not recall what you have lost ; bat, 
on the contrary, wiH hasten the desolution of every 
remaining tie. The best remedy is, to renew your 
care and assiduity to deserve andcultivate affection, 
without seeming to have perceived its abatement 
Jealousy and k disirust are the bane of friendship* 
whose essence is esteem and affiance ; but if jea- 
lousy is expressed by unkind upbraidings, or what 
is worse, by cold, haughty looks, and insolent con- 
tempt, it can hardly fail, if often repeated, to real- 
ise the misfortune, which at first perhaps was ima- 
ginary. Nothing can be more an antidote to af- 
fection, than such behaviour, or than the cause of 
it, which, in reality, is nothing but pride; though 
the jealous person, would fain attribute it to un- 
common tenderness and delicacy : but tenderness 
is never so expressed: it is, indeed, deeply sensi- 
ble of unkindness, but it cannot be unkind ;— it 
may subsist with anger, but not with contempt ;— 
it may be weakened, or even killed by ingratitude ; 
but it cannot be changed into hatred. Remember 
always, that if you would be loved, you most be 
amiable. Habit may, indeed, for a time supply the 
deficiency of merit ; what we have long loved, we 
do not easily cease to love; but habit will at length 
be conquered by frequent diagujti.— " Whoso cast. 
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fttk * stone at the birds, frayeth them away ; and 
htliat upbraideth his friend, breaketh friendship, 
tlough thou drewest a sword at thy friend, jet 
despair not, for there may be a returning to favour, 
If thou hast opened thy mouth against thy friend- 
fear not, for there may be a reconciliation ; ex- 
cepting for Upbraiding or pride, or disclosing of se- 
trett, or a treacherous wound,— for, for these things 
every friend will depart. "* 

, I hare hitherto spoken of a friend in the singu* 
kr namber, rather in compliance with the notions 
of most writers, who have treated of friendship, 
and who generally suppose it can have but one ob- 
ject, than from my own ideas. The highest kind 
of friendship is indeed confined to one ; — I mean 
the conjugal : which in its perfection, is so entire 
sad absolute an union of interest, will, and affec- 
tita, as no other connexion can stand in competi- 
tion with. Hut there are various degress of friend- 
ship, which can admit of several objects, esteemed, 
and delighted in, for different qualities, and whose 
ftparate rights are perfectly compatible 4 . Perhaps 
it is not possible to love two persons exactly in the 
sane degree; yet, the difference may be so small, 
, that none of the parties can be certain on which 
[nta the scale preponderates. 
I It is narrowness of mind to wish to confine your 
frttad's affection solely to yourself, since you are 
ttatcious that, however perfect your attachment 
inty be, you cannot possibly supply to her all the 
Iblsssings she may derive from several friends, who 
Usy each love her as well as you do and may each 
pilribute largely to her happiness. If she de- 
films on you alone for all the comforts and advan- 
ftp of friendship, your absence or death may 
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leave her desolate and forlorn. If, therefore yo* 
prefer her good to your own selfish gratification, 
you should rather strive to multiply her friends, 
*nd be ready to embrace iu your affections all whs 
love, and deserve her love: this generosity wit 
bring its own reward, by multiplying the sources 
of your pleasures and supports ; anu your figst 
friend will love you the more for such an endear- 
ing proof of the extent of your affection, which can 
stretch to receive all who are dear to her. But if, 
on the contrary, every mark of esteem shown to 
another excites uneasiness or resentment in you, 
the persoji you love must soon feel her connexion 
with you a burden and restraint. She can own no 
obligation to so selfish an attachment: nor can 
her tenderness be increased by that which lessens 
her Esteem. If she is realy fickle and ungrateful, 
she is not worth your reproaches : if not, she most 
be reasonably offended by such injurious imputa- 
tions. 

Tou do not want to be told, that the strictest 
fidelity is required in friendship ; and, though pos- 
sibly instances might be brought, in which even the 
secret of a friend must be sacrificed to the calls of 
justice and duty, yet these are rare and doubtful 
cases, and we may venture to pronounce, that, 
" Whoso discovereth secrets, loseth bis credit, and 
shall never find a friend to his mind." — Love thy 
friend, and be faithful unto him : but if thon be- 
trnyest his secrets, follow no more after him. For 
as a man that hath destroyed his enemy, so hast 
thou destroyed the love of. thy friend. — As one 
that letteth a bird go out of bis hand, so hast thou 
let thy neighbour go. Follow no more after hin», 
for he is too far off; he is as a roe escaped out of 
the snare. — As far a wound^ i} may be bound up ; 
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fnd after rerilings there nay be reconcilement ; 
hit -be that bewray eth secrets is without hope."* 
•But, in order to reconcile this inviolable fidelity 
with the duty you owe to yourself, or others, you 
taust carefully guard against being made the re- 
pository of such secrets as are not fit to be kept. If 
your friend should engage in any unlawful pursuit ; 
if, for instance, she should intend to carry on an 
affair of love, unknown to her parents ; you must 
first use y vur utmost endeavours to dissuade her 
from it ; and, if she persists, positively and solemn- 
ly declare against being* confident in such a case. 
Saner her not to speak to you on the subject, and 
warn her to forbear acquainting you with any step 
she may propose to take towards a marriage 
onsanctified by parental approbation. Tell her, 
you would think it your duty to apprise her parents 
of the danger into which she was throwing herself. 
However unkindly she may take this at the time, 
she will certainly esteem aud love you the more 
for it, whenever she recovers a sense of her duty, 
or experiences the sad effects of swerving from it. 
There is another case, which I should not choose 
to suppose possible, in addressing myself to so 
young a person, was it not that too many instances 
of it have of late been exposed to public animadvert 
sion : I mean the case of a married woman, who en- 
courages or tolerates the addresses of a lover. May 
no such person be ever called a friend of your's I 
U> at, if ever one whom, when innocent, you had 
Uoved, should fall into so. fatal an error, 1 can only 
lay that, after proper remonstrances, you must 
Lnmediatcly withdraw from all intimacy and con- 
■deuce with her : nor let the absurd pretence of 
\tnocent intentions, in such circumstances, prevail 
'tith you to lend your countenance, a moment* t<* 

* Eccl'ua. xxvU. 1&. 
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disgraceful conduct. There cannot be intocftlicej 
in any degree of indulgence to unlawful passion * 
The sacred obligations of marriage are very ill uju 
derstood by the wife, who can think herself inno* 
cent, while she parleys with a lover, or with a loves 
— and who does not shut her heart and ears again* 
the most distant approaches of either. A virtuous 
wife, though she should be so unhappy as not to be 
-secured, by having her strongest affections fixed on 
her husband, — will never admit an Meaof any other 
man, in the light of a lover; but, if such an idea 
should unawares intrude into her mind, she would 
instantly stifle it, before it grew strong enough to 
give her- much uneasiness. Not to the most inti- 
mate friend, — hardly to her own soul, — would she 
venture to confess a weakness, she should so sin- 
cerely abhor. Whenever, therefore, such infidelity 
of heart is made a subject of confidence* depend 
upon it, the corruption has spread far, and has been 
faultily indulged. Enter not into ber counsels ; 
show her the danger she is in, and then with- 
draw yourself from it, whilst you are yet ungjf> 
lied by contagion. N 

It has been supposed a duty of friendship to lay 
open every thodght and every feeling of the heart 
to our friend : but I have just mentioned a case in 
which this is not only unnecessary, but wrong. A 
disgraceful inclination, which we resolve to con- 
quer, should be concealed from every body ; and is- 
more easily subdued when denied the indulgence of 
talking of its object ; and, t think, there may be 
mother instances, in which it would be most prudent 
to keep ouftthoughts concealed even from our dear- 
est friend. Spme things I would communicate to 
.one friend, and not to another, whom, perhaps t 
loved better, because*! might know that my first 
friend" was not m well qualified as the other to 
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coansol me on that particular subject : a natural 
bias on her mind, some prevailing opinion, or 
some connexion with persons concerned, might 
make her an improper confidant with regard to 
one particular, though qualified to be so on aU 
other occasions. 

This confidence of friendship is indeed one of 
its sweetest pleasures and greatest advantages. 
The human heart often Stands in need of some 
1 kind and faithful partner of its cares, in whom it 
may repose all its weaknesses, and with whom it is 
sure of finding the tenderest sympathy. Far be it 
from me to shut up the heart with cold distrust, 
and rigid caution, or to adopt the odious maxim, 
that '* we should live with a friend, as if he were 
one day to become an enemy." But we must not 
wholly abandon prudence in any sort of connex- 
ion; since, when every guard is laid aside, our 
unbounded openness may injure others as well as 
ourselves. Secrets intrusted to us, must be sacredly 
kept, even from our nearest friend ; for we have 
no right to dispose of the secrets of others. 

If there is danger in making an improper choice 
of friends, my dear child, how «auch more fatal 
would it be to mistake in a stronger kind of attach- 
ment,— in that which leads to an irrevocable en- 
gagement for life ! yet so much more is the under- 
standing blinded, when once the fancy is captivat- 
. ed, that it seems a desperate undertaking, to con- 
i vince a girl in love that she has mistaken the cba- 
1 racter of the man she prefers. 
I If the passions would wait for the decision of 
■judgment, and if a young woman could have the 
Isame opportunities of examining into the real cba- 
' racter of ber lover, as into that of a female candi- 
date for ber friendship, the same. rules might direct 
yeu in thexhoice of both; for, marriage being the 
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highest state of friendship, the qualities requisite 
in, a friend, are still more important in a husband. 
But young women know so little of the world, est 
pecially of the other sex, and such pains are usually 
taken to deceive them, that they are every way ui> 
qualfied to choose for themselves, upon their owl 
judgment. Many a heart-ach shall I feel for yoi, 
my sweet girl, if 1 live a few years longer .'—Since, 
not only all your happiness in this world, bat 
your advancement in religion and virtue, or your 
apostacy from every good principle you have 
been taught, will probably depend on the com- 
panion you fix to for life. Happy will it be for you, 
if you are wise and modest enough to withdraw 
from temptation, and preserve your heart free and 
open to receive the just recommendation of your 
parents ; farther than a recommendation, I dare 
say, they will never go, in an- affair which, though, 
it should be begun by them, ought never to be pro*, 
ceeded in without your free concurrence. 

Whatever romantic notionsyou may hearorrecA 
of, depend upon it, those matches are the happiest 
which are made on rational grounds; — on suita- 
bleness of character, degree, and fortune,— on mu- 
tual esteem, and the prospect of a real and perma- 
nent friendship. Far be it from me to advise you, 
to marry where you do not. love;— -a mercenary 
marriage is a detestable prostitution: but, on the 
Other hand, a unioa formed upon mere personal 
liking, without the requisite foundation of esteem, 
without the sanction of parental approbation, and* 
consequently, without the blessing of God, can bo 
productive of nothing but misery and shame Thf 
passion, to which every consideration of dutyan4 
'prudence is sacrificed, instead of supplying the tota 
of all other advantages, will soon itself be change^ 
iato mutual distrust— repentance,— reproaohes,** 
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aid finally, perhaps, into hatred. The distresses 
it brings will be void of every consolation ; you 
will have disgusted the friends who should be your 
support, — debased yourself in the eyes of the 
world,— and, what is much worse, in your own 
eyes, and even in those of your husband : above 
all, you will have offended that God, who alojie 
can shield you from calamity. 

From an act like this, 1 trust, your duty aud gra- 
titude to your kind parents, — the first of duties nexX 
to that we owe to God, and inseparably connected 
with it, — will effectually preserve you. But most 
young people think they have fulfilled their duty, 
if they refrain from actually marrying against 
prohibition : tbey suffer their affections, and even, 
perhaps, their wq. d of honour, to be engaged, with- 
out consulting their parent*; yetsatify themselves 
with revolving not to marry without their consent : 
Dot considering that, besides the wretched useless, 
uncomfortable state they plunge themselves into, 
When they contract a hopeless engagement, they 
must, likewise, involve a parent in the miserable 
dilemma of either giving a forced consent against 
his judgment, or of seeing, his beloved child pine 
away her prime of life in fruitless anxiety; seeing 
her accuse him of tyranny, because he restrains her 
from certain ruin ;.-r-seeing her affections alienated 
ffom her family ; and all her thoughts engrossed by 
one object to the destruction of her health and 
spirits, and of all improvements and occupations. 
What a cruel alternative for parents, whose happi- 
ness is. bound up with that of their child .' The time 
to consult them is before you have given a, lover the 
least encouragement ; nor ought you to listen a 
moment to the man who would wish you to keep 
hit addresses secret, since he thereby shows him- 
self conscious that they are not fit to be encourage*. 
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But perhaps I have said enough on this subject 
at present; though, if ever advice on such a topic 
can be of use, it must be before passion has got 
possession of the heart, aud silenced both reason 
and principle. Fix, therefore, in your mind, as 
deeply as possible, those rules of duty and pru* 
deuce, which now seem reasonable to you, that they 
may be at hand in the hour of trial, and save you 
from the miseries, in which strong affections, un* 
guided by discretion, involve so many of our sex. 

If you love virtue sincerely, you will be incapable 
of loving an openly vicious character* But, alas ! 
your innocent heart may be easily ensnared by an 
artful one ; and from this danger nothing can se- 
cure you, but the experience of those to whose 
guidance God has intrusted you : may you be wise 
enough to make use of it ! So will you have the 
fairest chance of attaining the best blessings this 
world can afford, in a faithful and virtuous union 
with a worthy man, who may direct your steps in 
safety and honour through this life, and partake 
with you the rewards of virtue in that which 
is to come: but, if this happy lot should be denied 
you, do not be afraid of a single life A worthy 
woman is never destitute of valuable friends, who, 
in a great measure) supply to her the want of nearer 
connexions. She can never be slighted or disss- 
teemed, while her good temper and benevolence i 
render her a blessing to her companions. Nay, d 
she must be honoured by all persons of sense and 
virtue, for preferring the single state to a union 
unworthy of her. The calamities of an unhappy 
marriage-are so much greater than can befall a ain- 
gle person, that the unmarried woman may find 
abundant argument to be contented with her con- 
dition, when pointed out to her by Providence. 
Whether married or single, if your first care is t» 
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please God, you will undoubtedly be a blessed crea- 
ture ;-•* for that which he delights in mtist be happy." 
How earnestly I wish you this happiness, you can 
never know, unless you could read the heart of 

Your truly affetionate. 



LETTER VI. 

•9 THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TEMPEB. 
'i 

The next great point of importance to your fu- 
ture happiness, my dear, is what your parents have 
doubtless, been continually attentive to from your 
infancy, as it is impossible to undertake it too ear- 
ly ; I mean the due regulation of your temper. 
Though you are in a great measure indebted to 
their forming hands for whatever is good in it, you** 
i are sensible, no doubt, as every human creature is, 
, of propensities to some infirmity of temper, which 
it must now be your own care to correct and to sub- 
due ; otherwise the pains that have hitherto been 
taken with you may all become fruitless: and. when 
I you are your own mistress, you may relapse into 
I those faults, which were originally in your nature, 
I and which will require to be diligently watched, and 
I kept under through the whole course of your life. . 
f. If yon consider, that the constant tenour of the 
'Gospel precepts is to promote love, peace, and 
good-will amongst men, you will not doubt that the 
cultivation of an amiable disposition is a great part 
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of your religious duty : since nothing leads more 
directly to the breach of charity, and to the injury 
and molestation of our fellow-creatures, than the 
indulgence of an ill-temper. Do not, therefore, 
think lightly of the offences you may commit, for 
want of a due command over it, or suppose your- 
self responsible for them to your fellow-creatures 
only ; but be assured, you must give a strict ac- 
count of them all to the Supreme Governor of the 
world, who has made this a great part of your ap- 
pointed trial upon earth. 

A woman, bred up in a religious manner, placed 
above the reach of want, and out of the way of sor- 
did or scandalous vices, can have but few tempta- 
. tions to the flagrant breach of the Divine laws. It 
particularly concerns her, therefore, to understand 
them in their full import, and to consider, bow far 
she trespasses against them, by such actions as 
appear trivial, when compared with murder, adul- 
tery, and theft} but which become of very great 
importance, by being frequently repeated, and oc- 
curring in the daily transactions of life. 

The principal virtues or vices of a woman must 
4>e of. a private and domestic kind. Within the 
circle of her own family and dependants lies her 
sphere of action; the scene of almost all those 
tasks and trials, which must determine her charac- 
ter and, her fate, here and hereafter. Reflect, for 
a moment how much the happiness of her husband, 
children, and servants, must depend on her tem- 
per ; and you will see that the greatest good, or 
evil, which she ever may have in her power to do, 
may arise from her correcting or indulging its in- 
firmities 

Though I wish the principle of duty towards 
God to be your ruling motive in the exercise of 
every virtue ; yet, as human nature stands in nee4 
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if ill possible helps, let us not forget how essential 
kit to preseut happiness, and to the enjoyment of 
this life, to cultivate such a temper as is likewise 
indispensably requisite to the attainment of higher 
felicity in the life to come The greatest outward 
Messings cannot afford enjoyment to a mind ruffled 
aoduneasv within itself. A fit of ill-humour will 
spoil the finest entertainment, and is as real a tor- 
ment as the most painful disease. Another una- 
voidable consequence of ill-temper, is the dislike 
and aversion of all who are witnesses to it, and 
perhaps, the deep and lasting resentment of those 
who suffer from its effects. .We all. from social or 
self-love, earnestly desire the esteem and affection 
of our fellow-creatures ; and indeed our condition 
makes them so necessary to us, that the wretch 
who has forfeited them, must feel desolate and un- 
done, deprived of all the best enjoyments and com- 
forts the world can afford, and given up to his in- 
ward misery, unpitied and scorned. But this can 
never be the fate of a good natured person ; what- 
ever faults he may have, they will generally be treat- 
ed with lenity ; he will find an advocate in every 
human heart; his errors will be lamented rather 
than abhorred: and his virtues will be viewed in 
thefairegt point ofUght. His good humour, without 
the help of great talents or acquirements will make 
his company preferable to that of the most brilliant 
genius,, in whom this quality is wanting, in short, 
it is almost impossible that you can be sincerely be- 
loved by any body, without this ehgaging property, 
whatever other excellencies you may possess, but, 
with it, you will scarcely fail of finding some friends 
sod favourers, even though you should be desti- 
tute of almost every other advantage. 
Perhaps you will* say, " All this is very true, but 
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our tempera are not in our own power; we are 
made with different dispositions, and if mine is not 
amiable, it is rather my onhappiness than my fault." 
This, my dear, is commonly said by those who will 
not take the trouble to correct themselves ; yet, be 
assured, it is delusion, and will not avail in our 
justification before Him, "who knoweth whereof 
we are made," and of what we are capable.— -It is 
true, we are not all equally happy in our disposi- 
tions : but human virtue consists in cherishing and 
cultivating every good inclination, and in checking- 
and subduing every propensity to evil. If you bad 
been born with a bad temper, it might have been 
made' a good one, at least with regard to its outward 
effects, by education, reason and principle ; and, 
though you are so happy as to have a good one 
while young, do not suppose it will always continue 
so, if you neglect to maintain a proper command 
over it. Power, sickness, disappointments, or 
wordly cares, may corrupt and embitter the finest 
disposition, if they are not counteracted by reason 
and religion. 

It is ob'servedyithat every temper is inclined, in 
some degree, either to passion, peevishness, or ob- 
stinacy : many are so unfortunate as to be inclined 
to each of the three in turn : it is necessary, there- 
fore to watch the bent of our nature, and to apply 
the remedies proper for the infirmity to which we- 
ave most liable. With regard to the first it is so 
injurious to society, and so odious in itself, espe- 
cially in the female character, that, one would 
think, shame alone would be sufficient to preserve 
a young woman from giving way to it ; for, it if as 
unbecoming her character, to be betrayed into ill 
behavionr by passion, as by intoxication : and she 
I ought to be ashamed of the one, as much as, of the 
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•(her. Gentleness, meekness, and patience, are 
her peculiar distinctions; and an enraged woman 
is one of the most disgusting sights in nature. 

it is plain, from experience that the most pas- 
sienate people can command themselves, when they 
nave a motive sufficiently strong; — such as the 
presence of those they fear or to whom they par- 
ticalarly desire to recommend themselves ; it is, 
therefore, no excuse to persons, whom you have 
injured by unkind reproaches, ajid unjust asper- 
sions, to tell them you was in a passion: the al- 
lowing yourself to speak to them in a passion, is a 
proof of an insolvent disrespect,, which the meanest 
of your fellow-creatures would have a right to re- 
sent. When once you find yourself heated so far 
as to desire to say what you know would be pro- 
voking~and woundjng to another, you should imme- 
diately resolve either to be silent, or to quit the 
room, rather than give utterance to any thing dic- 
tated by so bad an inclination. Be assured, you 
are then unfit to reason or to reprove, or to hear 
reasons from others- It is, thereto re, your part to 
retire from such an occasion of sin;, and wait till 
you are cool, before you presume to judge of what 
has passed. By accustoming you rseli thus to con- 
quer and disappoint your auger, you will, by de- 
grees, find it grow weak and manageable, so as to 
leave your reason at liberty. You will be able to 
restrain your tongue from evil, and your looks and 
gestures from- all expressions of violence and ill-will. 
Pride*, which produces so many evils in the human 
mind, i& toe greatest source of passion. Whoever 
cultivates in himself a proper humility, a due sense 
©f his own faults and insufficiencies, and a due re- 
spect for others, will find but small temptation to 
vjolent or unreasonable anger. 
bUhe case of real injuries, which justify and caM k 
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for resentment, there is a noble and generous kind 
of anger, a proper and necessary part of our nature, 
which has nothing in it sinful or degrading. I would 
not wish yon insensible to this : for, the person 
who feels not an injury, must be incapable of being 
properly affected by benefits. With those who 
treat you iH without provocation, you ought to 
maintain your own dignity : but, in order to do 
this, whilst you show a sense of their improper 
behaviour, you* must preserve calmness and even 
good-breeding,— and thereby convince them of the 
impotence as well as injustice of their malice. You 
must also weigh every circumstance with candour 
and charity, and consider whether your showing 
the resentment deserved) may not produce ill coo- 
sequences to innocent persons,— as is almost al- 
ways the case in family quarrels ; and whether it 
may not occasion the brqpch of some duty, or ne- 
cessary connexion, to which you ought to sacrfiice 
even your just resentments. Above all things, take 
' care that a pai ticular offence to you, does not make 
you unjust to th# general character of the offending 
person. Generous anger does not preclude esteem 
for whatever is really estimable, nor does it destroy 
good-will to the person of its object i it even in- 
spires the desires of overcoming him by benefits, 
and wishes to inflict no other punishment than the 
regret of having injured one who deserved his 
kindness ; it ♦is always placable* and ready to be 
reconciled, as soon as the offender is convinced of 
his error; nor can any subsequent injury provoke it 
to recur to past disobligations, which had been once 
forgiven.-— But it is, perhaps, unnecessary to give 
wiles for this case. The consciousness of injured 
innocence naturally produces dignity, and usually 
^events excess of anger. Our passion is most ub- 
"uly, when we are conscious of blame, and' when 
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pe apprehend tbat we have laid ourselves open to 
contempt. Where we know we have been wrong 1 , 
the least injustice in the degree of blame imputed 
to as, excites our bitterest resentment : but where 
we know ourselves faultless, the sharpest aocusa- 
tion excites pity or contempt, rather than rage. 
Whenever, therefore, you feel yourself very angry, 
suspect yourself to be in the wrong, and resolve to 
stand the decision of your own cer. science before 
yon cast upon another the punishment, which is, 
perhaps, due to yourself. This self-examination 
will at least give you time to cool, and, if you are 
just, will dispose you to balance your o»u wrong 
with that of your antagonist, and to settle the ac- 
count with him on equal terms. 

Peevishness, though not so violent and fatal in 
its immediate effects, is still more unamiable than 
passion ; and, if possible, more destructive of hap- 
piness, inasmuch as it operates more continually. 
Though the fretful man injures us less, he disgust* 
us more than the passionate one,-— because he be- 
trays a low and little mind, intent on trifles, and 
engrossed by a paltry self-love, which knows not 
how to bear the very apprehension of any inconve- 
nience. It is sei/-Jove, then, which we must com- 
bat, when we find ourselves assaulted by this in- 
firmity ; and, by voluntarily enduring inconvenien- 
ces, we shall habituate ourselves to bear them with 
ease and good-humour, when occasioned by others. 
Perhaps this isihe best kind of religious mortifica- 
tion, as the chief end of denying ourselves any inno- 
cent indigencies must be to acquire a habit of 
command over our passions and inclinations*, par-, 
ticularly such as are likely to lead us into evil. 
Another method of conquering this enemy, is to ab- 
stract our minds from that attention to trifling cu> 
Constances, which usually creates this uneasiness. 
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Those who are engaged in high and important pur^ 
suits, are very little affected by small inconvenieo- 
ces. The man whose head is full of studious 
' thought, or whose heart is full of care, will eat his 
dinner without knowing whether it was well or ill- 
dressed, or whether it was Served punctually at the 
hour or not: and though absence from the common 
things of life is far from desirable,— especially 
in a woman, — yet too minute and anxious an at* 
tention to them seldoms fails to produce a teasing, 
mean, and fretful disposition. I would, therefore, 
wish your mind always to have in pursuit some ob- 
ject worthy of it, that it may not be engrossed by 
«uch as are, in themselves, scarcely worth a mo- 
ment's anxiety, It is chiefly in the decline of life, 
when amusements fail, and when the more impor- 
tunate passions subside, that this infirmity is ob- 
served to grow upon us; — and perhaps it wilj sel- 
dom fail to do so, unless carefully watched, and 
counteracted by reason. We must, then endeavour 
to substitute some pursuits in the place of those, 
which can only engage us in the beginning of our 
course. The pursuit of glory and happiness in 
another life, by every means of emproving and ex- 
alting our own minds, becomes more and more in- 
teresting to us, the nearer we draw to the end of all 
sublunary enjoyments. Reading, reflection, ra- 
tional conversation, and above all, conversing with 
God, by prayer and meditation, may preserve ot 
from taking that anxious interest in* the littte com- 
forts and conveniencies of our remaining days, 
which usually gives birth to so much fretfulness in 
old people. But though the aged and infirm are 
most liable to this evil, and they alone are to be 
pitied for it;— yet we 'sometimes seetheyoong, 
the healthy, and those who enjoy most outward 
blessings, inexcusably guilty of it. The smallest 
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dvappointmeiit in pleasure, or disBeulty io the 
most trifling employment, will pat wilful young- 
people out of temper, and their very amusements 
frequently become sources of vexation and pee- 
vishness. How often have I seen a girl preparing 
for a ball, or for some other public appearance,— 
unable to satisfy her own vanity ,-*»-fret over every 
ornament she put on, quarrel with her maid, with 
her clothes, her hair ; and, growing still more un- 
lovely as she grew more cross, be ready to fight 
with her looking-glass for not making her as hand- 
gome as she wished to be ! She did not consider, 
that the traces. of this ill-humour on her counte- 
nance would be a greater disadvantage to her ap- 
pearance, than any defect in her dress,— or even, 
than the plainest features, enlivened by joy and 
£ood -humour. There is a degree of resignation 
necessary even to the enjoyment of pleasure ; we 
must be ready and willing to give up some part of 
what we could wish for, before we can enjoy that 
which is indulged to us. I have no doubt that she, 
who frets all the while she is dressing for an as- 
sembly, will suffer still greater uneasiness when she 
is there. The same craving, restless vanity will 
there endure a thousand mortifications, which, in 
the midst of seeming pleasure, will secretly corrode 
her heart ; whilst the meek and humble generally 
find more gratification than they expected, and 
return home pleased and enlivened from every 
scene 6f amusement, though they could have staid 
away from it with perfect ease and contentment. 
Sullen nes?, or obstinacy, is perhaps a worse fault 
of temper than either of the former,— and, if in- 
dulged, may end in the most fatal extremes of stub- 
born melancholy, malire and revenge. The resent- 
■ ment which, instead of being expressed, is nursed 
in secret, and continually aggravated by the imagi- 
nation, will, ia time, become the ruling passion ; 
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and then, how horrible must be his case, whose 
kind and pleasurable affections are all swallow- 
ed up by the tormenting as well a? detestable senti- 
ments of hatred and revenge ! — " Admonish thy 
friend, per ad venture he hath not done it ; or, if he 
hath, that he do it no more. — Admonish thy friend 
peradventure he bath not said it ; or, if he 
hath, that he speak it not again.'"* Brood not over 
a resentment which .perhaps was at first ill-ground- 
ed, and which is undoubtedly heightened by a 
heated imagination ; but, when you have first sub- 
dued your own temper, so as to be able |p speak 
calmly, reasonably, and kindly ; then expostulate 
with the person you suppose to be in fault ; hear 
what she has to say ; and either reconcile yourself to 
her, or quiet your mind under the injury by the prin- 
ciple of Christian charity. But if it should appear 
that you yourself have been most to blame, or U* 
you have been in an error, acknowledge it fairly 
and handsomely : if you feel any reluctance to do 
so, be certain that it arises from pride, to conquer 
which is an absolute duty. — ' A soft answer turn- 
eth away wrath ;'' and a generous confession often- 
times mor? than attones for the fault which requires 
it Truth and justice demand that we should ac- 
knowledge conviction as soon as we feel it ; and 
not maintain an erroneous opinion, or justify a 
wrong conduct, merely from the false shame of 
confessing our past ignorance. A false shame it 
undoubtedly is, and as impolitic as unjust, since 
your error is already seen by those who endeavour 
to set you right : but your conviction, and the can- 
dour and generosity of owning it freely, may still 
be an honour to you, and would greatly recommend 
you to the person with whom you disputed. With 
a disposition strongly inclined to sullenness or ob- 
stinacy, this most be a very painful exertion ; and 

* Eccl'us. xix. 13. • 
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• to make a perfect conquest oyer yourself at once, 
may perhaps appear impracticable, whilst the zeal 
of self-justification, and the abhorrence of blame, 
are strong upon you. But, if you are so unhappy, 
as to yield to your infirmity at one time, do not let 
this discourage you from renewing your efforts. 
Tour mind will gain strength from the contest, 
and your internal enemy will, by degrees, be forc- 
ed to give ground. Be not afraid to revive the 
subject, as soon as you find yourself able to sub* 
due your temper ; and then frankly lay open the 
conflict you sustained at the time : by this you 
will make all the amends in your power for your 
fault and will certainly change the disgust you 
have given, into pity at least, 'if not admiration. 
Nothing is more endearing than such a confession ; 
<— «nd you will find such a satisfaction in your own 
consciousness, and in the renewed tenderness and 
esteem you will gain from the person concerned, 
that your task for the future will be made more 
easy, and your reluctance to be convinced, will, 
on every occason, grow less and less. 

The love of truth, and a real desire of improve* 
meat, ought to be<the only motives of argumenta- 
tion : and, where these are sincere, no difficulty 
can be made of embracing the truth, as soon as 
it is perceived. But, in fact, people oftener dis- 
pute from vanity and pride, which makes it a 
grievous mortification to allow that we are the 
wiser for what we have heard from one another. 
To receive advice, reproof, and instruction pro- 
perly, is the surest sign of a sincere and humble 
heart, — and shows a greatness of mind, which 
commands our respect and reverence, while it 
appears so willingly to yield to us the superiority. 

Observe, notwithstanding, that I do not wish you 
tthear of your faults without pain: such an indtf- 
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fere nee would afford small hopes of amendment. 
Shame and remorse are the first steps to true re- 
pentance ; yet we should be wilting to bear this, 
pain, and thankful to the kind hand that inflicts it 
for our good. Nor must we, by sullen silence un- 
der it, leave our kind physician in doubt, whether 
the operation has taken effect or not, or whether 
it has not added another malady, instead of curing 
the first. You rauat consider, that those who tell 
you of your faults, if they do it from motives of 
kindness, and not of malice, exert their friendship 
in a painful office, which roust' have cost them as 
great an effort as it can be to you to acknowledge 
the service-; and, i/you refuse this encouragement, 
you cannot expect that any one, who is not abso- 
lutely obliged to it by duty, will a second time un- 
dertake such an ill-requited trouble. What a loss, 
would this be to yourself! How difficult would be* 
our progress to that degree of perfection, which is. 
necessary to our happiness, were it not for the as- 
sistance we receive from each other. This cer- 
tainly is one of the means of grace held out to us 
by our merciful Judge ; and, if we reject it, we 
are answerable for all the miscarriages we may 
fall into for want of it. 

I know not whether that strange caprice, that 
inequality of taste and behaviour, so commonly at- 
tributed to our sex, may be properly called a fault 
of temper ; as it seems, not to be connected wits, 
or arising from our animal frame-; but to be rather 
the fruit of our own self-indulgence, degenerating 
by degrees into such a wantonness of will, as 
knows not how to please itsplf When instead of 
regulating our actions by reason and principle, we 
suffer ourselves to be guided by every slight and 
momentary impulse of inclination, we shall, doubt-., 
I**** appw so variable and inconstant, that nofrod^. 
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can goes*, by oar behavioai«to-day, what may be 
expected from us to-morrow; nor can we our- 
selves tell whether what we delighted in, a week 
*£*» W 'H now afford us the least degree of pleasure. 
It is la vain for others to attempt to please us ;— • 
we cannot please ourselves, though all we could 
wish for, waits our choice ; and thus does a capri- 
cious woman become " sick of herself, through very 
selfishness: 77 and, when this is the case, it is easy 
to judge how sick others must be of her, and bow 
contemptible and disgusting she must appear. This 
wretched state is the usual consequence of power 
and flattery .-*-May my dear child never meet with 
the temptation of that excessive and ill-judged in- 
dulgence from a husband, which she has happily 
escaped from her parents, and which seldom fails to 
reduce women to the miserable condition of a hu- 
moured child, always unhappy from having no- 
body's will to study but its own ! The insolence of 
such demands for yourself, and such disregard to 
the choice and inclinations of others, can seldom 
fail to make you as many enemies as there are per- 
sons obliged to bear with your humours ; whilst a 
compliant, reasonable, and contented disposition, 
wouhL render you happy in yourself, and beloved 
by all your companions,— particularly by those 
who live constantly with you ; and, of what conse-» 
quence this is to your happiness, a moment's re- 
flection will convince you. Family friendships are 
the friendships made for us (if I may so speak) by 
God himself. With the kindest intentions, he has 
knit the hands of family love, by indispensable du- 
ties; and wretched are they who have burst them 
asunder by violence and ill-will, or worn them out 
by constant little disobligations, and by the want 
of that attention to please, which the presence of a 
stranger always inspires, but which is so often 
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shamefully neglected* towards those, whom it is 
most your duty and interest to please.— May you, 
my dear, be wise enough to see that every faculty 
of entertainment, every engaging qualification, 
which you possess, is exerted to the best advantage 
for those whose love is of most importance to you* 
for those who livfMinder the same roof, and with 
whom you are connected for life, either by the 
ties of blood, or by the still more sacred obliga- 
tions of a voluntary engagement-. 

To make you the delight and darling of your 
fsmily something more is required than barely to 
be exempt from ill-temper and troublesome hu- 
mours , the sincere and genuine smiles of compla- 
cency and love must adorn your countenance: that 
ready compliance, that alertness to assist and 
oblige, which demonstrates true affection, mu*t an- 
imate your behaviour, and endear your most com- 
mon acquaintance: politeness must accompany 
your o-reatest familiarities, and restrain you from 
every thing that is really offensive, or which can 
give a moment's unnecessary pain: conversation 
which is so apt to grow dull and insipidin families 
nay, in some to be almost wholly laid aside, must 
toe cultivated with the frankness and openness of 
friendship, and by the mutual communication of 
whatever may conduce to the improvement or in 
nocent entertainment of each other. 

Reading, whether apart or in common, will fur- 
nish useful and pleas i fig subjects; and the spright- 
liness of youth will naturally inspire harmless mirth 
arid native humour, if encouraged by a mutual de- 
sire of diverting each other, and making the hours 
pass agreeably in your own house: every amuse- 
ment that offers will be heightened by the partici- 
pation ofthese dear companions, and by taikingover 
svery incident together, and every object of plea- 
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lore. If you hare any acquired* talent of entertain- 
ment, such as music, painting, or the like, your 
own family are those before whoroyou should most 
wish to excel, and for whom you should always be 
ready to exert yourself: not suffering the accom- 
plishments which you have gained, perhaps by 
their means, and at their expense, to lie dormant, 
tiM the arrival of a stranger gives you spirit in the 
performace. Where this last is the case, you may 
be sure vanity is the only motive oHhe exertion : 
— a stranger will praise you more But how litlte 
sensibility has that heart, which is not more grati- 
fied b> the silent pleasure painted on the counte- 
nance of a partial parent, or of an affectionate 
brother, than by the empty compliment of a visiter, 
who is perhaps inwardly more disposed to criticise 
and ridicule, than to admire you ! 

I have been longer in this letter than I intended: 
yet it is with difficulty I can quit the subject, be- 
cause I think it is seldom sufficiently insisted on, 
either in books or sermons ; — and because there 
are many persons weak enough to believe them- 
selves in a safe and innocent course of life, whilst 
tbey are daily harassing every body about them 
by their vexatious humours. But you will, I hope, 
constantly bear in mind, that you can never treat 
a fellow-creature unkindly, without offending the 
kind Creator and Father of all; — and thai you can 
no way render yourself so acceptable to Him as 
by studying to promote- the happiness of others, in 
every instance, small as well as great. The favour 
of God, and the love of your companions, will sure- 
ly be deemed rewards sufficient to animate yous* 
most fervent endeavours: yet this is not all: the 
disposition of mind, which I would recommend, is 
its own reward, and is in itself essential to happi- 
ness. Cultivate it, therefore, my dear child, with 
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your utmost diligence ; and watch the symptom* 
of ill-temper as they rise, with a firm resolution to 
conquer them, before they are even perceived by 
any other person. In every such inward conflict. 
Call upon your Maker, to assist the feeble nature be 
hath given you ;— and sacrifice to Him every feel- 
ing that would tempt you to disobedience : so will 
you at length attain the true Christian, meekness, 
which is blessed in the sight of God and man ; 
" which has the promise of this life, as well as of 
that which is to come." Then will you pity, in 
othess, those infirmities which you have conquered 
in yourself; and will think yourself as much bound 
to assist, by your patience and gentleness, those 
who are so unhappy as to be under the dominion 
of evil pas 8 ion 8, as you are to impart a share of 
yaur riches to the poor and miserable. 

Adieu, my dearest. 



LETTER VII. 



ON ECONOMY. 



My dearest Niece, 

Economy is so important a part of a woman's 
character, so necessary to her own happiness and 
so essential to her performing properly the duties 
of a wife and of a mother, t 1 at it ought to have the 
precedence of all other accomplishmepts. and take 
its rank next to the first duties of life. It is, more- 
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Over, an art as well as a virtue ;— and, many' well- 
meaning persons, from ignorance, or from incon- 
rideration, are strangely deficient in it. Indeed, it 
U too often wholly neglected in a young woman's 
education;-— and, she is sent from her father's 
house to govern a family, without the least degree 
of that knowledge, which sbouldqualify her for it; 
this is the source of much inconvenience; for, 
though experience and attention may supply, by de* 
grees, the want of instruction, yet this requires 
time: the family, in the mean time, may get into 
habits which are very difficult to alter; and, what 
is worse, the husband's opinion of his wife's inca- 
pacity may be fixed too strongly to suffer him ever 
to think justly of her gradual improvements. I 
would therefore, earnestly advise you to make use 
of every opportunity you can find, for laying in 
some store of knowledge on this subject, before you 
are called upon tothe practice, by observing what 
passes before you,— by consulting prudent and ex- 
perienced mistresses of families, and by entering in 
a book a memorandum of every new piece of intel- 
ligence you acquire : you may afterwards compare 
these with more mature observations, and you can 
make additions and corrections, as you see occa- 
sion. I hope it will not be long before your mo* 
ther intrusts you with some part, at least, of the 
management of your lather's house. Whilst you 
are under her eye, your ignorance cannot do much 
harm, though the relief to her at first may not be 
near so considerable as the benefit to yourself. 

Economy consists of so many branches, some of 
which decend to such minuteness, that it is impos- 
sible for me in writing to give you particular direc- 
tions. The rude outlines may be perhaps described 
and I shall be happy if I can furnish you with any 
hint that may hereafter be asefully employed. 
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The first and greatest point is to lay eat yout 4 
general plan of living in a just proportion to your 
fortune and rank:- if these two will not conincide, 
the last must certainly give way ; fur, if you have* 
right principles, you cannot fail of being wretched 
under the sense of the injustice as well as danger 
of spending beyond your income, and your distresi 
will be continually increasing. No mortifications, 
which you can suffer from retrenching in your ap- 
pearance can be comparable to this unhappiness. 
If you would enjoy the real comforts of afflueuce, 
you should lay your plan considerably within your 
income; not for the pleasure of amassing wealth, 
•—though, where there is a growing family, it is an 
absolute duty to lay by someting- every year, — but 
to provide for contingencies, and to have the power 
of indulging your choice in the disposal of the over- 
plus, either in innocent pleasures, or to increase 
your funds for charity, and generosity, which are 
in fact the true funds of pleasure. In some circum- 
stances, indeed, this would not be prudent : there 
are professions, in which a man's success greatly 
depends on his mnkingsome figure, where the bare 
suspicion of poverty would bring on the reality. If 
by marriage you should be placed in such a situa- 
tion, it will be your duty to exert all your skill in 
the management of your income : yet, even in thia 
case. ) would not strain to the utmost, for appear- 
ance, but would chose my models among the niost 
prudent and moderate of my own class : and be * 
contented with slower advancement, for the sake 
•f security and peace of mind. 

A contrary conduct is the ruin of many ; and in 
general the wives of men in such professions might 
rive in a more retired and frugal manner than they 
do, without any ill consequence, if they did not 
njake tjie scheme of advancing, the success of their 
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kusbands an excuse to themselves for the indul- 
gence of their own vanity and ambition. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the settling the ge- 
neral scheme of expenses is seldom the wife's pro- 
vince, and that many men do not choose even to 
acquaint her with the real state of their affairs. 
Where this is the case, a woman can be answera« 
ble for no more than is intrusted to her. But I 
think it a very ill sign, for one or both of the par-, 
ties, where there is such a want of openness, in 
what equally concerns them. As I trust you will 
deserve the confidence of your husband t so I 
hope you will be allowed free consultation with 
him on your mutual interest v and. 1 believe, there 
are few men who. would not hearken to reason on 
their own affairs, when they saw a wife ready and 
desirous to give up her share of vanities and indul- 
gences, and only earnest to promote the common, 
good of the family. 

In order to settle your plan, if will be necessary 
to make a prett} exact calculation : and if, from, 
this time, you accustom yourself to calculations, in 
all the little expenses intrusted to you. you will 
grow expert and ready at them, and be able to 
guess very nearly, #*here certainty cannot be ob- 
tained. Many articles of expense are regular and. 
fixed : these may be valued exactly ; and, by consult- 
ing with experienced persons, you may calculate 
nearly the amount of others; any material article of 
consumption, in a family of any given number and 
circumstances, may be estimated pretty nearly. 
Tour own expenses of clothes and pocket monjey 
should be settled and circumscribed, that you may 
be sure- not to exceed the just proportion. I think 
H an admirable method to appropriate such a por- 
tjon of your income, as you judge proper to bestow 
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in charity, to be sacredly kept for that purpose, 
and no longer considered as jour own : by which 
means you will avoid the temptation of giving less j 
than you ought, through selfishness, or more than d 
you ought, through good nature or weakness ; if - 
your circumstances allow of it you might set apart 
another fund for acts of liberality or friendship, 
which do not come under the head of charity. The 
having such funds ready at hand, makes it easy and 
pleasant to give ; and, wheu acts of bounty are 
performed without effort, they are generally done 
more kindly and effectually. * If y ou are obliged in 
conscience tolay up for a family ,the same method of 
an appropriated fund for saving will be of excellent 
use, as it will prevent that continual and often in- 
effectual anxiety, which a general desire of saving, 
without having fixed the limits, is sure to create. 

Regularity of payments and accounts is essential 
to economy ; — your housekeeping should be settled 
at least once a week, and all the Bills paid ; all 
other tradesmen should be paid, at farthest, once 
a year. Indeed, I ihink it more advantageous to 
pay oftener : but, if you make them trust you lon- 
ger, they must either charge proportionably high- 
er, or be losers by your custdm- Numbers of them 
fail every year, from the cruel cause of being 
obliged to give their customers so much longer 
credit than the dealers, from whom they take their 
goods, will allow to them.— If )>eople of fortune 
considered this, they would not defer their pay- 
ments, from mere negligence, as they often da, to 
^a ruin of whole families. 

;* ou must endeavour to acquire skill in purchas- 
ing: in order to do this, you should begin now to 
attend to the prices of thin <*■ s, and take every proper 
opportunity of learningtbe real value of every thing, 
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as veil as the marks whereby you are to distin- ' 
gofeh the good from the bad. 

In your table, as in your dress, and in all other 
things, I wish you to aim at propriety and neatness, 
or, if your state demands it, elegance, rather than 
superfluous figure. To go beyond your sphere, 
either in dress, or in the appearance of your table, 
indicates a greater fault in your character than to 
be too much within it. It is impossible to enter 
into the minutiae of the table : good sense and ob- 
servatio on the best models, must form your 
taste, and a due regard to what you can afford, 
muit restrain it. 

Ladies, who are fond of needlework, generally 
choose to consider that as a principal part of good 
housewifery ; and, though I cannot look upon it as 
of equal importance to the due regulation of a fami- 
ly, yet, in a middling rank, and with a moderate 
fortune, it is a necessary part of a woman's duty, 
and a considerable article in expense is saved by it. 
Many young ladies make almost every thing they 
wear ; by which means they can make a genteel 
figure at a small expense. This, in your station, 
is the most profitable and desirable kind of work ; 
and, as much of it as you can do, consistently with 
a due attention to your health, to the improvement 
of your mind, and to the discharge of other duties, 
I should think highly commendable: but, as 1 do not 
wish you to impose upon the world by your appear- 
ance, I should be contented to see you worse dress- 
ed, rather than see your whole time employed in 
preparations for it, or any of those hours given to 
it, which are needful to make your body strong and 
active by exercise, or your mind rational by read- 
ing. Absolute idleness is inexcusable in a woman ; 
because the needle is always at hand for those in- 
tervals in which sho cannot be otherwise employed- 
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If jou are industrious, and if you keep good hoars, 
you will find time for all your proper employments; 
early, rising, and a good disposition of time, is es- 
sential to economy. The necessary orders, and 
examinations into household affairs, should be 
despatched, as soon in the day, and as privately 
as possible, that they may not interrupt your 
husband or guests, or break in upon conversation, 
or reading, in the remainder of the day. If you 
defer any thing that is necessary, you may be 
tempted by cocaapay^orby unforeseen a ocations, 
to forget, or to neglect it ; hurry and irregularity 
will ensue, with expensive expedients to supply the 
defect. 

There is in many people, and particularly in 
youth, a strange aversion to regularity ; — a desire 
to delay what ought to be done immediately, in 
order to do something else, which might as well be 
done afterwards. Be assured it is of more conse- 
quence to you than you can conceive, to get the 
better of this idle procrastinating spirit, and to ac- 
quire habits of constancy and steadiness, even in 
the most trifling matters : without them there can 
be no regularity, or consistency of action or cha- 
racter; — no dependence on your best intentions, 
which a sudden humour may tempt you to lay 
aside for a time, and which a thousand unforeseen 
accidents will afterwards render it more and more 
difficult to execute : no one can say what import- 
ant consequences may follow a trivial neglect of 
this kind. For example : — I have known one of 
these procrastinators disoblige, and gradually lose 
very valuable friends, by delaying to. write to 
them so long, that, having no good excuse to of. 
fer she could not get courage enough to write at 
all ; nnd dropped tJieir correspondence entir«ly . 
The neatness and order of your house and fumi 
ture, is apart of economy which will greatly affect 
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your appearance and character, and to which you y 
Aust yourself give attention, since it is not possible 
even foe the rich and great to rely wholly on the' 
care of servants, in such points, without their be- 
iag- often neglected. The more magnificently a 
house is -famished, the more one is disgusted with 
that air of confusion, which often prevails where at- 
tention is wanting in the owner : but, on the other 
hand, there is a kind of neatness, which gives a 
lady the air of a housemaid, and makes her exces- 
sively troublesome to every body, and particularly 
to her husband: in this, as in all other branches 
of economy, 1 wish you to avoid all parade and 
bustle. Those ladies, who pique themselves on 
the particular excellence of neatness, are very 
apt to forget, that the decent order of the bouse 
should be designed to promote the convenieuce 
and pleasure of those who are to he in it ; and that, 
if it is converted into a cause of trouble and con- 
straint, their husbands and guests would be hap- 
pier without it. The love of fame, that universal 
passion, will sometimes show itself on strangely 
insignificant subjects ; and a person who acts for 
praise only, will always go beyond the mark in 
every thing. The best ngn of a house being well 
governed, is. that nobody's attention is called to 
any of the little affairs of it, but all goes on so 
well of course, that one is not led to make re- 
marks upon any thing, nor to observe any extra- 
ordinary effort that produces the general result 
of ease and elegance, which prevails throughout. 
Domestic economy, and the credit and happiness 
of a family, depend so much on the choree and 
proper regulation of servants, that it must be con- 
sidered as an essential, part both of prudence and 
duty- Those who keep a great number'of them 
have a heavy charge on their consciences, and 
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ought to thfnk themselves, in some measure, respon- 
sible for the morals and happiness of so many of 
their fellow-creatures, designed, like themselves, for 
immortality. Indeed, the cares of domestic manage- 
ment are by no means lighter to persons of high 
rank and fortune, if they perform their duty, than 
to those of a retired station. It is with a family, 
as with a commonwealth ; the more numerous and 
luxurious it becomes, the more difficult it is to go* 
vern it properly. 4 — ^Though the great are placed 
above the little attentions and employments, to 
which a private gentlewoman must dedicate much 
of her time, they have a larger and more import- 
tan sphere of action, in which, if they are indolent 
and neglectful, the whole government of their bouse 
and fortune must fall into irregularity. Whatever 
number of deputies they may employ to overlook 
their affairs, they must themselves overlook those 
deputies, and be ultimately answerable for the 
conduct of the whole. — The characters of those ser- 
vans, who are intrusted with power over the rest, 
cannot be too nicely inquired into ; and the mis- 
tress of the family must be ever watchful over their 
conduct, — at the same time that she must carefully 
avoid every appearance of suspicion, which, while 
it wounds and hinders a worthy servant, only ex- 
cites the artifice and cunning of an unjust one. 

None, who pretend to be friends of religion and 
virtue, should ever keep a domestic, however ex- 
pert in business, whom they know to be guilty of 
immorality. How unbocoming a serious character 
is it, to say of such a one, — " He is a bad man, but 
a good servant .'" What a preference does it show 
of private convenience to the interests of society," 
which demand, that vice should be constantly dis- 
countenanced, especially in every one's own ho age- 
hold : and that the sober, honest, and industrious, 
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should be sure of finding encouragement and re- 
ward, in the houses of those who maintain respect- 
able characters ! Such persons should be invaria- 
bly strict and peremptory, with regard to the be- 
haviour of their servants, in every thing which 
concerns the general plan of domestic govern- 
ment—but should by no means be severe on small 
faults, since nothing so much weakens authority as 
frequent chiding. Whilst they require precise 
obediance to their rules, they must prove, by their 
general conduct, that these rules are the effect, not 
of humour, but of reason. It is wonderful that 
those, who are careful to conceal their ill temper 
from strangers, should be indifferent how peevish, 
and even contemptibly capricious they appear be- 
. fore their servants, on whom their good name so 
much depends, and from whom they can hope for 
• no real respect, when their weakness is so appa- 
rent. When once a servant can say,—" I cannot 
do any thing to please my mistress to-day," all au- 
thority is lost. 

Those who continually change their servants, 
and complain of perpetual ill-usage, have good 
reason to believe that the fault is in themselves and 
that they do not know how to govern. Few in- 
deed possess the skill to unite authority with kind- 
ness, or are capable of that steady and uniformly 
reasonable conduct, which alone can maintain 
.true dignity, and command a willing and attentive 
obedience. Let us not forget, that human nature is 
•the same in all stations. — If you can convince 
your servants, that you have a gdnerous and con- 
siderate regard to their health, their interest, and 
their reasonable gratifications ;— that you impose 
no commands but what are fit and right, nor ever 
reprove but with justice and temper ; — why should 
you imagine that they will be insensible to the 
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good they receive : or whence suppose them inca- 
pable of esteeming and prizing Such a mistress f I 
could never, without indignation, hear it said, that 
" servants have no gratitude :" as if the condition 
of servitude excluded the virtues of humanity ! 
The truth is, masters and mistresses have seldom 
any real claim to gratitude : they think highly of 
what they bestow, and little of the service they re- 
ceive ; they consider only their own convenience, 
and seldom reflect on the kind of life their ser- 
vants pass with them : they do not ask themselves, 
whether it is such an one as is consistent with the 
preservation of their health, their morals, their 
leisure for religious duties, or with a proper share 
of the enjoyments and comforts of life. The dis- 
sipated manners which now so generally prevail, 
perpetual absence from home, and attendance on 
assemblies, or at public places, is, in all these 
respects, pernicious to the whole household,— and 
to the men servants absolutely ruinous. Their 
only resource in the tedious hours of waiting, 
whilst their masters and ladies are engaged in di- 
versions, is to find out something of the same kind 
for themselves. Thus they are led into gaming, 
drinking, extravagance, and bad company: — and 
thus, by a natural progression, they become dis- 
trest and dishonest: that attachment and affiance, 
which ought to subsist between the dependant 
and his protector, are destroyed : the master looks 
on his attendants as thieves and traitors ; whilst 
they consider him as one whose money only gives 
him power over them, and who uses that power 
without the least regard to their welfare. 

"The fool saitfi, I have no friends; I have no 
thanks for all my good deeds, and they that eat ray 
bread speak evil of me."* Thus foolishly do those 

*Eccrnxx»lfc 
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complain who choose their servants, as well as 
their friends, without discretion ; or who treat 
them in a manner that no worthy person will bear* 

1 have been often shocked at the want of polite 
ness. by which masters and mistresses sometimes 
provoke impertinence from their servants: a gen- 
tleman, who would resent to death an imputation 
of falsehood, from his equal; will not scruple, 
without proof, to accuse his servant of it in the 
grossest terms. I have heard the most insolent 
contempt of the whole class expressed at a table, 
whilst five or six of them attended behind the 
chairs, who, the company seemed to think, were 
without senses, without understanding, or the 
natural feelings of resentment. These are cruel 
injuries, and will be retorted in some way or other. 

If you, my dear, live to be at the head of a fami- 
ly, I hope you will not only avoid all injurious 
treatment of your domestics, but behave to them 
with that courtesy and good breeding, which will 
heighten their respect as well as their affection.— 
If on any occasion, they do more than you have 
a right to require, give them, at least, the reward 
of seeing that they have obliged you. If, in your 
service, they have any hardship to endure, let 
them see that you are concerned for the necessity 
of imposing it. When they are sick, give them 
all the attention and every comfort in your power, 
with a free heart, and kind countenance: "not 
blemishing thy good deeds ; not using.uncomfort- 
able words, when thou givest any thing. Is not 
a word better than a gift ? — but both are with a 
gracious man. A fool will upbraid churlishly, and 
a gift of the envious consumetTi ti e eyes" * 

Whilst you thus endear yourself to all your ser- 
vants, you must ever carefully avoid making a fa- 

* EccVus. xti'ii. 
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vourite of any ; unjust distinctions, and weak in- 
dulgencies to one, will of course excite envy and 
hatred in the rest. Your favourite may establish 
whatever abuses she pleases ; none will dare to 
complain against her; and you will be kept igno- 
rant of her ill practices, but will feel the effects of 
them, by finding all your other servants uneasy in 
their places, and -perhaps by being obliged con- 
tinually to change them. — When they have spent 
a reasonable time in your service, and have be- 
haved commendably, you ought to prefer them, if 
it is in your power, or to recommend them to a 
better provision : the hope of this keeps alive at- 
tention and gratitude, and is the proper support 
of industry. Like a parent, you should keep in 
view their establishment in some way, that may- 
preserve their old age from indigence ; and, to this 
end, you should endeavour to inspire them with 
care to lay up part of their gains, and constantly 
discourage in them all vanity in dress, and extra- 
vagance in idle expenses. 

That you are bound to promote their eternal as 
well as temporal welfare, you cannot doubt ; since, 
next to your children, they are your nearest de- 
pendants. You ought, therefore, to instruct them 
as far as you are able, furnish them with good 
books, suited to their capacity, and see that they at- 
tend the public worship of God : and you must take 
care so to pass the Sabbath-day as to allow them 
time, on that day at least, for reading and reflec- 
tion at home, as well as for attendance at church. 
—Though this is part of your religious duty : I 
mention it here, because it is also a part of family 
management; for the same reason, I shall here 
take occasion earnestly to recommend family pray- 
ers, which are useful to all, but more particularly 
to servants ; who, being constantly employed, aro 
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led to the neglect of private prayer ; aad whose 
ignorance makes it very difficult for them to 
frame devotions for themselves, or to choose pro- 
per helps, amidst the numerous books of supersti- 
tious or enthusiastic nonsense , which are printed 
for that purpose. Even in a political light this 
practice is eligible ; since the idea which it will 
give them of your regularity and decency, if not 
counteracted by other parts of your conduct, will 
probably increase their respect for you, and will 
be some restraint at least on their outward beha- - 
viour, though it should fail of that influence, 
which in general may be hoped from it. -. • 

The prudent distribution of your charitably f^ftft* 
may not improperly be considered as a branch of 
. economy ; since the great duty of alms-giving can- 
not be truly fulfilled without a diiigeot attention so 
to manage the sums you can spare, as to produce 
the most real good to your fellow-creatures. Many 
are willing to give money, who will not bestow 
their time and consideration, and who, therefore, 
often hurt the community, when they mean tp dp 
good to individuals. The larger ate your rands, 
the stronger is the call upon you to exert your in- 
dustry and care in disposing of them properly. It 
seems impossible to give rules for this, as every 
care is attended with a variety of circumstances, 
which must all be considered. I». general, charity 
is most useful, when it is appropnat d to animate 
the industry of the young, to procure some ease 
and comforts to old age, and to support, in sickness, 
those whose daily labour is their only maintenance 
in health. They who are fallen into indigence, 
from circumstances of ease and plenty, and in 
whom education and habit have added a thousand 
wants to those of nature, must be considered with 
the tenderest sympathy by every feelins; heart. I| 

*2 - 
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ii needleM to say that, to such, the bare support of 
Existence is scarcely a benefit ; and that thedelica- 
cy and .liberality of the manner, in which relief is 
here offered, can alone make it a real act of kind- 
ness. In great families, the waste of provisions 
sufficient for the support of many poor ones, is a 
shocking abuse of the gifts of Providence:. nor 
should any lady think it beneath her to study the 
best means of preventing it, and of employing the 
refuse of luxury in the relief of the poor. Even 
the smallest families may give some assistance in 
this wa> , if care is taken that nothing be wasted. 
I am sensible, my dear child, that very little 
more can be gathered from what I have said on 
economy, than the general importance of it, which 
♦cannot bo too much impressed on your mind, since 
the natural turn of young people is to neglect, and 
even to despise it ; not distinguishing it from parsi- 
mony and narrowness of spirit : but be assured, my 
dear, there can be no true generosity without it ; 
and that the most enlarged and liberal mind will find 
itself not debased, but ennobled by it. Nothing is 
more common than to see the same person, whose 
want of economy is ruining his family, consumed 
with regret and vexation at the effect of his profu- 
sion ; and, by endeavouring to save, in such trifles 
as will not amount to twenty pounds in a year, that 
which he wastes by hundreds, incur the character, 
and suffer the anxieties of a miser, together with 
the misfortunes of a prodigal. A rational plan of 
expense will save you from all these cor roving- 
cares and will give you the full and liberal en- 
joyment of what you spend. An air of ease, of 
hospitality, and frankness, will reign in your house, 
which will make it pleasant to your friends and to 
. yourself. Better is a morsel of " bread," where 
this is found, than the most elaborate entertain- 
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tAentf with that air of constraint and anxiety, 
which often betrays the grudging heart through 
all the disguises of civility. 

That you, my dear, may unite in yourself the 
admirable virtues of generosity and economy, 
which will be tfee grace and crown of all your attain- 
ments, is the earnest wish of 

Your ever affectionate. 



LETTER VIII. 

ON POLITENESS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS* 

Whilst you labour to enrich your mind with 
the essential virtues of Christianity, — with piety, 
benevolence, meekness, humility, integrity, and 
purity ; — and to make yourself useful in domestic 
management, 1 would not have my dear child ne- 
glect to pursue those graces and acquirements, 
which may set her virtue in the most advantageous 
light, adorn her manners, and enlarge her under- 
standing : and this, not in the spirit of vanity, but 
in the innocent and laudable view of rendering 
herself more useful and pleasing to her fellow crea- 
tures, and, consequently, more acceptable to God. 
Politeness of behaviour, and the attainmant of such 
branches of knowledge, and such arts and accom- 
plishments as are proper to your sex, capacity, and 
station will prove so valuable to yourself through 
life, and will make you so desirable a companion, 
that the neglect of them may,reasonably be deemed 
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a neglect of duty ; since it is undoubtedly out duty 
to cultivate the powers intrusted to us, and to rea* 
der ourselves as perfect as we can. 

You mast have often observed, that nothing is so 
Strong a recommendation, on a slight • acquaint- 
ance, as politeness ; nor does it lose its value by 
time or intimacy, when preserved, as it ought to 
be, in the nearest connexions and strictest friend- 
ships. This delightful qualification,— so univer- 
sally admired and respected, but so rarely possess- 
ed in any eminent degree,— ^cannot but be a con- 
siderable object of my wishes for you : nor should 
either of us be discouraged by the apprehension, 
that neither I am capable of teaching, nor you of 
learning it, in perfection: since whatever degree* 
you attain^ will amply reward our pains- 

To be perfectly polite, one must have great pr«- 
senee of mind with a delicate and quick sense of 
propriety; or, in other words, one should be able 
to form an instantaneous judgment of what is fittest* 
to be said or done, on every occasion as it offers. 
I have known one or two persons* who seemed to 
•we this advantage to nature only, and to have the 
peculiar happiness of being born, as it were, with 
another sense, by which they had an immediate 
perception of what was proper and improper, in 
cases absolutely new to them : but this 13 the lot of 
very few. In general, propriety of behaviour must 
be the fruit of instruction, of observation, and rea- 
soning; and it is to be cultivated and improved like 
any other branch of knowledge or virtue. A good 
temper is a necessary groundwork of it : and, if to 
this, be added a good understanding, applied in- 
dustriously to this purpose, I think it can hardly fail 
of attaining all that is essential in if . Particular 
modes and ceremonies of behaviour vary in differ- 
ent countries, and even in different parts ef tb<; 
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$*flte town. These can only be learned by obser- 
vation on the manners of those who are best skilled 
in them, and by keeping what is called good com- 
pany. Bat the principles of politeness are the 
same in all places. Wherever there are human 
-beings, it must be impolite to hurt the temper, or 
to shock the passions of those yon converse with. 
It must every where be good-breeding, to set your 
companions in the most advantageous point of 
light, by. giving each the opportunity of displaying 
their most agree able talents, and by carefully avoid- 
ing ail occasions of exposing their defects ;— to ex- 
ert your own endeavours to please and to amuse, 
but not to outshine them ;— to give each their due 
share of attention and notice ;— not engrossingthe 
talk, when others are desirous to speak, nor suf- 
fering the conversation to flag, for want of intro- 
ducing something to continue or renew a sub- 
ject;— not to push your ad vantages in argument so 
far that your antagonist cannot retreat with honor. 
In short, it is a universal duty in society to con- 
sider others more than yourself.—" In honour pre- 
ferring one another." Christianity, in this rule, 
gives the best lessons of politeness; yet judgment 
must be used in the application of it: our humility 
must not be strained so far as to distress those we 
mean to honour; we must not quit our proper 
rank, not force others to treat us improperly : or 
to accept what we mean as an advantage, against 
their wills. — We should be perfectly ea«*y, and 
make others so if we can. But this happy ease 
belongs perhaps to the last stage of perfection in 
politeness, and can hardly be attained till we are 
conscfous that we know the rules of behaviour, and 
are not likely to offend against propriety In a 
very young person, who has seen tittle or nothing of 
the world d this canaot be expected; but a real 4e- 
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sire of obliging, and a respectful attention, will in a 
great measure snpply the want of knowledge, and 
will make every one ready to overlook those defi- 
ciencies, which are owing only to the want of op- 
portunities to observe the manners of polite compa- 
ny. You ought not therefore to be too much de- 
pressed by the cousciousness of such deficien- 
cies, but endeavour to get above the shame of 
wanting what you have not had the means of ac- 
quiring. Nothing heightens this false shame, and 
the awkwardness it occasions, so much as vanity. 
The humble mind, contented to be known for what 
it is, and unembarassed by the dread of betraying- 
its ignorance, is present to itself, and can command 
the use of understanding, which will generally pre- 
serve you from any great indecorum, and will se- 
cure you from that ridicule, which is the punish- 
ment of affectation rather than of ignorance. Peo- 
ple of sense will never despise you, whilst you act 
naturally : but the moment jou attempt to step out 
of your own character, you make yourself an ob- 
ject of just ridicule. 

Many are of opinion, that a very young woman 
can hardly be too silent and reserved in company; 
and certainly nothing is so disgusting in youth, as 
pertness and self-conceit : but modesty should be 
distinguished from an awkward bash fulness, and 
silence should be only enjoined, when it would be 
forward and impertinent to talk. There are many 
proper opportunities for a girl, young even as 
you are, to speak in company with advantage to 
herself: and if she does it without conceit or af- 
fectation, she will always be more pleasing than 
those who sit like statuses without sense or motion. 
When you are silent, your looks should show your 
attention and presence to the company ; a respect* 
fal and earnest attention is the most delicate kin! 
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frf praise, and never falls to gratify and please. 
Tou must appear to be interested in what is said, 
and endeavour to improve yourself by it, if you un- 
derstand the subject well enough to ask now and 
then a pertinent question, or if you can mention 
any circumstances relating to it, that have not be- 
fore been taken notice of, this will be an agreeable 
way of showing your willingness to make a part of 
the company : and will probably draw a particular 
application to you, from some one or other. Then, 
when called upon, you must not draw back as un- 
willing to answer, nor confine yourself merely to 
yes or no, as is the custom of so many young per- 
sons, who become intolerable burthens to the mis- 
tress of the house, whilst she strives in vain to draw 
them into notice, and to give them some share in 
the conversation. 

In your father's house, it is certainly proper for 
you to pay civility to the guests, and to talk to 
them, in your turn, with modesty and respect, if 
they encourage you to it. Young ladies, of nearly 
your own age, who visit there, fall of course to 
your share to entertain : but, whilst you exert 
yourself to make their visit agreeable to them, you 
must not forget what is due to the elder part of the 
company, nor, by whispering and laughing apart, 
give them cause to suspect, what is too often true, 
that they themselves are the subjects of your mirth. 
It is so shocking an outrage against society, to talk 
of, or laugh at, any person in his own presence, 
that one would think it could only be committed 
by the vulgar. I am sorry however to say, that I 
have too often observed it amongst young ladies, 
who little deserved that title, whilst they indulged 
their overflowing spirits in defiance of decency and 
good-nature. The desire of laughing will make 
such inconsiderate young persons find a subject of 
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ridicule, even in the most respectable character* 
Old age, which, if not disgraced by vice or affecta- 
tion, has the justest title to reverence, will be mi- 
micked and insulted; and even personal defects 
and infirmities will too often excite contempt and 
abuse, instead of compassion. If you have ever 
been led into such an action, mv dear girl, call it 
seriously to mind, when you are confessing your 
faults to Almighty God ; and be fully persuaded, 
that it is not one of the least which you have to re- 
pent of. You will be immediately convinced of 
this, by comparing it with the great rule of justice, 
that of doing to all as you would they should dp 
unto you. No person liying is insensible to the 
injury of contempt, nor is there any taleut so in- 
vidious, or so certain to create ill-will, as that of 
ridicule The natural effects of years, which all 
hope to attain, and the infirmities. of the body, 
which none can prevent, are surely, of all others, 
the rnost improper objects of mirth. There are 
subjects enough that are innocent, and on which 
you may freely indulge the vivacity of your spirits j 
for 1 would not condemn you to perpetual serious- 
ness; on the contrary, i delight in a joyous tem- 
per, at all ages, and particularly at yours. Delicate 
and good-natured raillery , amongst equal friends, 
if pointed only against such tridiiig errors as the 
owner can hardly join to laugh at, or such quali- 
ties as they do not pique themselves upon, is both 
agreeable and useful: but then it must be offered 
in pefect kindness and sincere good-humour : if 
tinctured with the least degree of malice, its sting 
becomes venomous and detestable. The person 
rallied should have liberty and ability to return the 
jest, which must be* dropped upon the first appear- 
ance of its affecting the temper. 
You wftl wonder, perhaps, when I tell you, that 
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there art some characters in the world, which I 
would freely allow you to laugh at, though not in 
their presence. Extravagant vanity, and affecta- 
tion, are the natural subjects of ridicule, which is 
their proper punishment. When you see old peo- 
ple, instead of maintaining the dignity of their years, 
struggling against nature to conceal them, affecting 
the graces, and imitating the follies of youth, or a 
young person assuming the importance and solem- 
nity of old age,— I do not wish you to be insen- 
sible to the ridicule of euch absurd deviations from 
truth and nature. You are welcome to laugh, when 
you leave the company, provided you lay up a les- 
son for yourself at the same time, and remember, 
that unless you improve your mind whilst you are 
young, you also will be an iusignificant fool in old 
age ; — and that, if you are presuming and arrogant 
in youth, you are as ridiculous as an old woman 
with a head dress of flowers. 

In a young lady's behaviour towards gentlemen, 
great delicacy is certainly required: yet 1 believe, 
women oftener err from too great a consciousness 
of the supposed views of men, than from inatten- 
tion to those views, or want of caution against 
them. You are at present rather too young to want 
rules on this subject : bnt I could wish that you 
should behave almost in the same manner three 
years hence as now; and retain the simplicity and 
innocence of childhood, with the sense and dignity, 
of riper years. Men of loose morals, or imperti- 
nent behaviour must always be avoided ; or, if at 
any time you are obliged to be in their compay ; 
you must keep them at a distance by cold civility, 
but, with regard to those gentlemen whom your pa- 
rents think it proper for you to converse with, and 
who give no offence by theirjown manners, to them 
I wish you to behave with the same frankness and 
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simplicity, at if they were of your own MX. If yom 
have natural modesty, you will never transgress itaj 
bounds, whilst you converse with a man, as one *a«J 
tionaL creature with another, without any view to* 
the possibtlty of a lover or admirer, where nothings' 
of that kind is professed ; where it is, I h >pe you* 
will ever be equally a stranger to coquetry and prut 
derv; and that you will be able to distinguish th« 
effects of rea{ esteem and love, from idle gallantry 
and unmeaning Hoc speeches : the slighter notice 
you take of these last, the better; and that, rather 
with good-humoured contempt than wilji affected 
gravity-; but, the first must be treated with sorious- 
nessand well-bed sincerity ; not giving the least 
encouragement, which \ou do not mean, nor as* 
suming airs of contempt, where it is not deserved. 
But this belongs to a subject, which I have touched 
upon in a former letter. 1 have already told you, 
that you will he unsafe in every step which leads to * 
a serious attachment, unless you consult your pa- 
rents, from the first moment you appeheixi any 
thing of that sort to be intended : let them be your 
first confidants, and let every part of your conduct 
in such a case, be particularly directed by them. 

With regard to accomplishments, the chief of 
these is a competent share of reading, well chosen 
and properly regulated : and of this I shall speak 
more largely hereafter. Dancing, and the know- 
ledge of the French tongue, are now so universal, 
that they cannot be dispensed with in the education 
of a gentlewoman ; and indeed they are both use* 
ful as well as ornamental; the first, by forming and 
strenghening the body, and improving the car- 
riage; the second, by opening a large field of en- 
tertainment and improvement Tor the mind, I be- 
lieve there are more agreeable books of female lite- 
rature in French than in any other language; 
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atibey are not less commonly talked of than En- 
g\*h books, you must often feel mortified in com- 
pany, if you are too ignorant to read them. Italian 
would be easily learnt after French; and, if you 
are leisure and opportunity, may be worth your 
ainiog, though in your station of life it is by no 
eans necessary. 

To write a free and legible hand, and to under- 
and common arithmetic, are indispensable requi* 
*s. 

As to music and drawing, I would only wish you 
to follow as genius leads : you bare some turn for 
the first, and 1 should be sorry to see you neglect 
a talent, which will at least afford you an- innocent 
amusement, though it should not enable you to 
fire much pleasure to your friends : I think the 
use of both these arts is more for yourself than 
other*. It is but seldom that a private person has 
eisure or application enough to gain any high de- 
ree of excellence in them : and your own partial 
amily are perhaps the only persons who would not 
nch rather be entertained by the performance of 
professor than by yours ; out, with regard to 
ourself, it is of great consequence to have the 
wer of filling up agreeably those intervals of time, 
hich too often hang heavily on the hands of a 
oman, if her lot be cast in a retired situation. Be* 
ides these, it is certain, that even a small share of 
knowledge in these arts will heighten your pleasure 
u the performance of others i the taste must be im- 
proved, before it can be susceptible of an exqui- 
tte relish for any of $he imitative arts : an unskil- 
U ear is seldom capable of comprehending Har- 
*>ny,or of distinguishing the most delicate charms 
< Melody. The pleasure of seeing fine paintings, 
• even of contemplating the beauties of Nature, 
smst be greatly heightened by oar being coutc.r- 
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sant with the rules of drawing, and by the habi< 
considering the most picturesque objects. As I h 
upon taste to be an inestimable fund of innoc< 
delight, I wish you to lose no opportunity of im- 
proving it, and of cultivating in yourself the relitfi 
of such pleasures as will not interfere with a na- 
tion a 1 scheme of life, nor lead you into dissipation, 
with all its attendant evils of vanity and luxury. 

As to the learned languages, though I respect 
the abilities and application of those ladies Who 
have attained them; and who make a modest and 
proper use of them, yet I would by no means ad- 
vise you, or any other woman, who is not stronglr 
impelled by a particular genius, to engage in such 
studies. The labour and time which they require 
are generally incompatible with our natures and 
proper employments : the real knowledge which 
they supply is not essential, since the English, 
French, or Italian tongues afford tolerable trans- 
lations of all the most valuable productions of an- 
tiquity, besides the multitude of original authors 
which they furnish:, and these are much more 
than sufficient to store your mind with as many 
ideas as you will know how to manage. The dan- 
ger of pedantry and presumption in a woman,— 
of her exciting envy in one sex. and jealousy m 
the other, — of her exchanging the graces of ana- 
gination for the severity and preciseness of <a 
scholar, would be, I own, sufficient to frighten me 
from the ambition of seeing my girl remarkabU 
for learning. Sucji objections, are, perhaps, sti] 
stronger with regard to the abstruse sciences. 

Whatever tends to embellish your fancy, to ei 
lighten your understanding, and furnish you wit | 
ideas to reflect upon when alone, or to converts 
upon in company, is certainly well worth your ac- 
quisition. The wretched expedient, to which ig- 
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torance so often drives oar sex, of calling in slan- 
lea to enliven the tedious insipidity of conversa- 
ton, would alone be a strong reason for enrich- 
ngyour mind with innocent subjects of enter* 
aiament, which may render you a fit companion 
or persons of sense and knowledge, from whom 
ioa may reap the most desirable improvements : 
Isr, though I think reading indispensably necessary 
• the due cultivation of your mind, I prefer the 
Baaversation of such persons to every other method 
sf instruction : but this you cannot hope to enjoy > 
anless yon qualify yourself to bear a part in such 
society, h\, at least, a moderate share of reading. 
Though Religion is tfca most important of all 
your pursuits, there are not many books on that 
subject which I should recommend to you at pre- 
sent. Controversy is wholly improper at your 
age, and it is also too soon for you to inquire into 
the evidence of the truth of Revelation, or to 
tndy the difficult parts of Scripture : when these 
hall come before you, there are many excellent 
looks, from which you may receive great assist- 
ince. At present, practical divinity,— clear of 
uperstition and enthusiasm, but addressed to the 
art, and written wkh a warmth and spirit ca- 
ble of exciting in it pure and rational piety, is 
.hat I wish you to meet with. 
I The principal study > I would recommence is his- 
lory. I know of nothing equally proper to enter- 
tain and improve at the same time, or that is so 
ely to form and strengthen your judgment, and, 
giving you a liberal and comprehensive view of 
man nature, in some -measure to supply the de- 
t of that' experience, which Ts usually attained 
late to be of much service to us. Let me add, 
•at more materials for conversation are supplied 
\ this kind of knowledge, than by almost any 
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other : bat t hare more to say to you on this iuty 
ject in a future letter. 

The faculty, in which women usually mott < 
is that of imagination ; nod, when properly cull 
▼ated, it becomes the source of all that is 
charming in society. Nothing you can read wi 
SO much contribute to the improvement of this fir 
cuity , as poetry ; which, if applied to its true end, 
adds a thousand charms to those sentiments of ss- 
ligion, virtue, generosity, and delicate tendernes^, 
by which the human sou* is exalted and refined. . I 
hope you are not deficient in natural taste for this 
enchanting art, but that you will find it one of your/ 
greatest pleasures to be conversant with the besp 
poets, whom our language can bring you acquaint* 
ed with, particularly those immortal ornaments of 
our nation, Shakspeare and Milton. The first is not 
only incomparably the noblest genius in dramatic 
poetry, but the greatest master of nature, and the 
most perfect characterizer of men and manners : 
in this last point of view, I think hira inestimable I 
and I am persuaded that, in the course of your life/ ! 
you will seldom find occasion to correct those ob- 
servations on human nature, and those principles of 
morality, which you may extract from his capital 
pieces. You will at first find his language difficult: 
but, if you take the assistance of a friend who un- 
derstands it well, you will, by degrees, enter ieto 
his manner of phrase- logy, and perceive a thousand 
beauties, which at first lay buried in obsolete werds 
and uncouth constructions. The admirable Sssay 
on Shakspeare , which has lately appeared, so much 
to the honour of our sex, will open your mind to 
the peculiar excellencies of this author, and en- j 
lighten your judgment on dramatic poetry in ge-j 
neral, with such force of reason and brilliancy off 
wit, at cannot fail to delight as well cs instruct you.' 
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.. Oor great English pott, Milton, is at far Above 
my praise, as his Paradise Lort is above any thing 
which 1 am able to read, except the sacred writers. 
'JW sublimity of this subject sometimes leads him 
iato abstruseness ; but many parts of his great 
poem are easy to all comprehensions, and must ' 
Jind their way directly to every heart by the ten- 
derness and delicacy of bis sentiments, in which 
he is aot less strikingly excellent than in the rich* 
less and sublimity of his imagination: Addison's 
Criticism in the Spectators, written with that beau- 
ty, elegance, and judgment, which distinguish all 
bis writings, will assist you to understand and to 
relish this poem. 

It is needless to recommend to you the transla- 
tion of Homer and Virgil, which every body reads 
that reads at all. You must have heard that Homer 
is esteemed the father of poetry , the original whence 
all the moderns,— not excepting Milton himself — 
borrow some of their greatest beauties, and from 
whom they extract those rules for composition, 
which are found most agreeable to nature and true 
aste. Virgil, you know, is the next in rank among 
he classics : you will read his iEneid with extreme 
leasure, if ever you are able to read Italian, in 
nnibal Caro's translation ; the idiom of the Latin 
nd Italian languages being more alike, it is, I be- 
ieve, much closer, yet preserves more of the spirit 
of the original than the English translations. 
For the rest fame will point out to you the most 
nsiderableof our poets ; and I would not exclude 
y of name, among those whose morality is unex- 
ptionable : but of poets, as of all other authors, I 
fish you to read only such as are properly recom* 
i. tended to you. — since there are many who debase 
' feir divine art by abusing it to the purposes of 
i flee and impielr. If you could read poetry with a 
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judicious friead, whb Would lead your judgment to 
a true discernment of its beauties and defects, it 
would inexpressibly heighten both your pleasure 
and improvement. But, before you enter upon i 
this, some acquaintance with the Heathen Mythology t 
is necessary- I think that you must before have met- 
with some book under the title of The Pantheon :*■ 
and) if once you. knew as much of the gods and 
goddesses as the most common books on the sub* 
" ject will tell you, the rest may be learned by read* 
ing Homer t but tfcen you must particularly attend 
to him in this view. I do not expect you to penetrate 
those numerous mysteries, — those amazing depths ' 
of morality, religion and metaphysics, — which 
some pretend to have discovered in his mythology • 
but to know the names and principal offices of the 
gods and goddesses, with some idea of their moral 
meaning, seems requisite to the understanding al- 
most any poetical composition.— As an instance of 
the moral meaning I speak of, I will mention an ob- 
servation of Bossuet ; — That Homer's poetry was 
particularly recommeuded to the Greeks by the su-i< 
periority which he ascribes to them over the Asia- 
tics : this superiority is shown im the Iliad, not only 
• in the conquest of Asia by the Greeks, and in the 
actual destruction of its capital, but in the division 
and arrangement of the gods, who took part with 
the contending nations. On the side of Asia was - 
Venus ; — that is, sensual passion, pleasure and ef- 
feminacy. On the side of Greece was Juno, — that 
is, matronly gravity and conjugal love ; — together 
with Mercury,-— invention and eloquence ; and Ju-A 
piter> or political wisdom. On the side of Asia was 1 

* There has been lately published a work particular! v { 
adapted to the use of young ladies, entitled, " A Dictionary 
of Polite Literature, or Fabulous History of Heathen Gcd& 
. and Illustrious Heroes," in two vols, with Plates.— Editor. 
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Share, who represents brutal valour and blind fury. 
Oh that side of Greece was Pallas,— -that is, mili- 
tary discipline, and bravery, guarded by judgment. 

This, and many other instances that might be 
produced, will show you how much of the beauty 
of the poet's art must be lost to you, without some 
notion of these allegorical personages. Boys, in 
their school learning, have this kind of knowledge 
impressed on their minds by a variety of books^ 
but women, who do not go through the same 
course of instruction, are verj* apt to forget what 
little they read or bear on this subject :— t advise 
yon, therefore, never to lose an opportunity of in* 
quiring into the meaning of any thing you meet 
with in poetry, or in painting, alluding to the his- 
tory of any of the heathen deities, and of obtain- 
ing from some friend an explanation of its con- 
nexion with true history, of of its allegorical re*» 
fere nee to morality or to physics. 

Natural Philosophy, in the largest sense of the 
expression, is too wide a field for you to undertake, 
but, the study of nature, as far as may suit your 
powers and opportunities, you will find a most sub- 
lime entertainment", the objects of this study are 
all thestupendous works of the Almighty Hand, that 
lie within the reach of our observation. In the works 
•f man perfection is aimed at; but it can only be 
found in those of the Creator. The contemplation 
of perfection must produce delight, and every na- 
tural object around you would offer this delight, if 
it could attract your attention. If you survey the 
earth, every leaf that tremble* in the breeze, every 
blade of grass beneath your feet, is a wonder as ab- 
solutely beyond the reach of human art to imitate, 
as the construction of the universe. Endless plea- 
sures to those who have a taste for them, might be 
derived from the endless variety to be found in the 
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composition of this globe and its inhabitants. Tht 
fossil, the vegetable, and the animal world, gradu- 
ally rising in the scale of excellence, — -the innumer- 
able species of each, still preserving their specific 
differences from age to age, yet of which no two in- 
dividuals are ever perfectly alike,-— afford such a 
range for observation and inquiry, as might en- 
gross the whole term of aur short life, if followed 
minutely* Besides all the animal creation obvious 
to our unassisted senses, the eye, aided by philoso- 
phical inventions, s#es myriads of creatures, which 
by the ignorant are not known to have existence': 
it sees all nature teem with life ; every fluid.— each 
part. of every vegetable and animal,— swarm with 
its peculiar inhabitants, invisible to the naked eye, 
but as perfect in all their parts, and enjoying life 
as indisputably, as the elephant or the whale. 

But, if from the earth, and from these minute 
wonders, the philosophic eye is raised towards the 
•heavens; what a stupendous scene there opens to 
its view ! Those brilliant lights that sparkle to the 
eye of ignorance as gems adorning the sky, or as 
lamps to guide the traveller by night, assume an 
importance that amazes the understanding .'—they 
appear to be worlds, formed like ours, for a variety 
of inhabitants,— or suns, enlightening numberless 
other worlds too distant for our discovery .'—I shall 
ever remember the astonishment and rapture with 
which my mind received this idea, when I was -about 
your age : it was then perfectly new to me, and it 
is impossible to describe the sensations I felt from 
the glorious, boundless prospect of infinite bene- 
ficence bursting at once upon my imagination * 
Who can contemplate such a scene umoved ? If 
our curiosity is excited to enter upon this noble in- 
quiry, a few books on the sabject, and those of the 
easiest sort, with some of the common experiments* 
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tnay be sufficient for your purpose,— which is, to 
enlarge your mind, and to excite in it the most 
ardent gratitude and profound adoration towards 
that great and good Being, who exerts his boundless 
power in communicating various portions of hap- 
piness through all the immense regions of creation, 

Moral philosophy, as itrelates to human actions. 
is of still higher importance than the study of na- 
ture. The works of the ancients on this subject 
are universally said to be entertaining as well as 
instructive, by those who can read them in their 
original languages ; and such of them as are well 
translated', will undoubtedly, some years hence, 
afford you great pleasure and improvement. You 
will also find many agreeable and useful books, 
Written originally in Frerich, and in English, on 
Jhorals and manners: for the present, there are 
Works, which, without assuming the solemn air of 
philosophy, will enlighten your mind on these sub- 
jects, and introduce instruction in an easier dress ; 
at this sort are many of the moral essays that 
have appeared in periodical papers : which, when 
excellent in their kind, — as are the Spectators, 
Guardians, Ramblers, and Adventurers, — particu- 
larly useful to young people, as they comprehend 
a great variety of subjects, introduce many ideas 
and observations that are new to them, — and lead 
to a habit of reflecting on the characters and 
events that come before them in real life, which I 
consider as the best exercise of the understanding. 

Books on taste and criticism will hereafter be 
more proper for you than at present : whatever 
can improve your discernment, and render your 
taste elegant and just, must be of great conse- 
quence to your enjoyments as, well as to the em- 
bellishment of your understanding. 

I wonld by n» means exclude the kind of reading 
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which young people are naturally most fond of: . 
though I think the greatest care should be taken 
in the choice of those fictitious stories, that so en- 
chant the mind ; — most of which tend to inflame 
the passions of youth, whilst the chief purpose of 
education should be to moderate and restrain 
them. Add to this, that both the writing and sen- 
timents of most novels and romances are such as 
are only proper to vitiate your style, and to mis- 
lead your heart and understanding. Xhe expecta- 
tion of extraordinary adventures, — which seldom 
•ever happen to the sober and prudent part of man- 
kind, — and the admiration of extravagant passions 
and absurd conduct, are some of the usual fruits 
of this kind of reasoning ; which, when a young- 
woman makes it her chief amusement, generally 
render her ridiculous in conversation, and mise- 
rably wrong-headed in her pursuits and behaviour. 
There are, however, works of this class, in which 
excellent morality is joined with the most lively 
pictures of the human mind, and with all thafcau 
entertain the imagination and interest the heart. 
But, I must repeatedly exhort you, never to read 
any thing of the sentimental kind, without taking 
the judgment of your best friends in the choice * 
for, I am persuaded, that the indiscriminate read- 
ing of such kind of books corrupts more female • 
hearts than any other cause whatsoever. 

Before I close this correspondence, I shall point * 
out the course of history 1 wish you to pursue, and 
give you my thoughts of geography and chrono- 
logy : some knowledge of both being, in ray 
opinion v necessary to the reading of history with 
•any advantage. 

I am, my dearest Niece, 

Your ever affectionate. 
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LETTER IX 

ON GSO«RAPtfr AND tifcROlTOLOGY. 4k 

JHy dearest Niece, ™ 

I have told you, that you will not be able to 
read history, with much pleasure or advantage, 
without some little knowledge of Geography and 
Chronology. They are both very easily attained ; 
—I mean in the degree that will be necessary for 
▼ou. Tou must be sensible that you can know but 
little or a country, whose situation with respect to 
the rest of the world you are entirely ignorant of, 
—and, that it is to little purpose that you are able 
to mention a fact, if you cannot nearly ascertain ' 
the time in which it happened ; which alone, in 
many cases, gives importance to the fact itself. < 

In Geography,— the easiest of all sciences, and 
therGegt adapted to the capacity of children, — I 
suppose you to have made some beginning ; to 
know at least the figure of the earth, — the sup- 
posed lines, — the degrees, — how to measure dis- 
tances, — and a few of the common terms : if you 
do not already know these, two or three lessons 
will be sufficient to attain them ; the rest is the 
work of memory, and is easily gained by reading 
with maps ; for I do not wish your knowledge to be 
exact and masterly, — but such only as is necessary 
for the purpose of understanding history ; and 
without which, even a newspaper would be unin- 
telligible. If may be sufficient for this end, if, with 
respect to ancient Geography, you have a general 
Idea of the situation of aH the great states, without 
Itting able precisely to ascertain their limits. But, 
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io the modern, you ought to know the bounds an£ 

► Extent of every state in Europe, and its situation 
with respect to the rest. The other parts of the 
world will require less accurate knowledge, ex- 
cepyvith regard to the European settlements. 

IHfiay be a useful and agreeable method, when 
you learn the situation of anv important country, 
to join with that knowledge some one or two lead- 
ing facts or circumstances concerning it, so that 
its particular property may always put. you in 
mind of the situation ; and the situation, in like 
manner, recall the particular property.— When for 

j, instance,, you learn in what part of the globe ta 
find Ethiopia, to be told at the same tiro© that, in 

[ that vaat unknown tract of countrv, the Christian 

> religion was once the religion of the state, woul4 
\ be of service,— because the geographical and his- 
I torical knowledge would assist each other. Thus, 
t to join with Egypt, the nutse and parent of arts and 

0/ superstition ; — with Persia, shocking despotism, 
and perpetual revolutions ; — with a -cient Greece, 
freedom and genius, — with Scythia, hardiness and 
! conquest, are hints which you may make use of aj 
i you please. Perhaps annexing to any country the 
! idea of some familiar form which it most resem- 
bles, may at first assist you to retain a general 
notion of it : thus Italy has been called a boot, an4 
Europe comparend to a woman sitting. 

The difference of the ancient and modern name* 
•f places is somewhat perplexing; the most im- 
portant should be known by both names at tha 
tame time, and you must endeavour to fix a few of 
those which are of most consequence so strongly la 
your mind, by thinking of them, and being of tern 
told of them, that the ancient name should alwara 
:• call up the modern one to your memory, and t&a 
r modern the ancient: such as, therein Sea, notr 
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The. Archipelago ; — The Peloponnesus , now The 
Moreo ; — Crete, Candta ;-— Gaul, France; Bagdat; 
-—Byzantium, to which the Romans transplanted* 
their seat of empire, Constantinople, fee. 

There have been so many ingenious contrivance* 
to make Geography easy and amu*iog. that I*an- 
not hope to add any thing of much service ; I would 
only prevail with you not to neglect acquiring, by 
whatever method pleases ymi best, that share of 
knowledge in it which you will find necessary, and 
which is so easily attained; and I entreat that you 
Would learn it in such a manner as to fix it in your 
mind, so that it may not be lost and forgotten 
among other childish acquisitions, but that it may 
remain ready for use through the rest of your life. 

Chronology indeed has more of difficulty ; but 
if you do not bewilder yourself by attempting to 
learn too much and too minutely at first, you need 
not despair of gaining enough for the purpose of 
reading history with pleasure and utility. 

Qferouology may be naturally divided into three 
parts; the Ancient,— the Middle,— aud the Modern* 
With respect to all these, the best direction thatcaa 
be given is, to fix on some periods, or epochal, 
which, by being often mentioned and thought of. ex- 
plained and referred to, will at last be so deeply en- 
graven on the memory, that they will be ready to 
present themselves whenever you call for them : 
these, indeed, should be few, and ought to be well, 
chosen for their importance, since they are to serve 
as elevated stations to the mind, from which it may 
look backwards and forwards upon a great variety 
of facts. 

Till your more learned friends shall supply yon 
with better, I will take the liberty to recommend the 
following, which I have found of service to myself. 

In the ancient chronology, you will find there, 
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were four thousand years from the Creation to the 
^Redemption of man ; — and that Noah and his fa- 
mily were miraculously preserved in the ark, 16£fr 
years after Adam's creation, 

As there is no history, except that in the Bible, 
of ifey thing before the Flood, we may set otic 
from that great event : which happened, as I have 
said above, in the year of the world 1660. 

The 2360 years which passed from the Deluge to 
our Saviour's birth, may be thus divided r — There 
have been four successive Empires called Universal, 
because they extended over a great part of the then 
known world ;•— these are usually distinguished by 
the name of The Four great Monarchies : the three 
first of them are included in ancient Chronology, 
and hegan and ended >n the following manner : 

1st. The ASSYRIAN EMPIRE, founded by 
Nimrod in the year of the world 1800, ended un- 
der Sardanapalus in 3250, endured 1460 years. 

The Median, though not accounted one of the 
four great monarchies, being conquests of 
'rebels on the Assyrian empire, comes in here 
for about 200 years. 

2d. The PERSIAN EMPIRE, which begun un- 
der Cyrus, in the year of the world 3450, ended 
in Darius in 3670, before Christ 330 ; lasted a Ik* 
tie more than 200 years. 

3d. The GRECIAN EMPIRE, began under 
Alexander the Great in 36*20, was soon after his 
death dismembered by his successors : but the dif- 
ferent parcels into * which they divided it, were 
(possessd by their respective families, till the fa- 
mous Cleopatra, the last of. the race of Ptolemy, 
one of Alexander's captains, who reigned in 
Egypt, was conquered by Julius Cesar, about 
foalf a century before our Lord's birth } which i* 
a term of about 300 years. 
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. Thus you see that, from the Deluge to the esta- 
blishment of the first great monarchy, — the Assy- 
rian, is 150 years* 

The Assyrian empire continued 1450 

The Median.. 200 

The Persian ,..20a 

The Grecian 300 

From Julius Caesar, with whom began 
the fourth great monarchy, viz. the 
Roman, to Christ... j.. 50 
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In all .2350 years ; 

the term from the deluge to Christ.. 

I do not give you these dates and periods as cor- 
rectly true, for I have taken only round numbers 
as more easily retained by the memory : so that 
when you come to consult chronological books or 
tables, you will find variances of some years be- 
tween them and the above accounts : but precise 
exactness is not material to a beginner 

I offer this short tahle as a little specimen of 
what you may easily do for yourself: but even 
thrs sketch, slight as it is, will give you a general 
notion of the ancient history of the world, from 
the Deluge to the birth of Christ. 

Within this period flourished the Grecian and 
Roman republics, with the history and chronology 
of which it will be expected you should be tolerably 
well acquainted ; and, indeed, you will find noth- 
ing in the records of mankind so entertaining. 
Greece was divided into many petty states, whose 
various revolutions and annals you can never hope 
distinctly to remember ; you are* therefore to con- 
sider them as forming together one great kingdom, 
— like the Germanic body, or the United Provin- 
ces, — composed separately of different govern- 
ments, but sometimes, acting with united force fog 
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, iheir common interest. The Lacedemonian govern;- 
ment formed by Lycurgus in the year of the world 
3100, — and the Athenian, regulated by Solon about 
the year 3440, — will chiefly engage your attention. 

In pursuing the Grecian chronology, you need 
only perhaps make one stand or epocha, — at the 
time of Socrates, that wisest of philosophers, whom 
you must have heard of,— who lived about 3570 
years from the Creation, and about 430 before 
Christ: for, within the terra of 150 years before 
Socrates, and 200 after him, will fall in most of 
the great events and illustrious characters of the 
Grecian history. 

I must inform you, that the Grecian method of 
dating time was by Olympiads ; — that is, four com- 
plete years ; so called from the celebration, everj 
fifth year, of the Olympic Games, which were con- 
tests in all the manly exercises, such as wrestling, 
boxing, running, chariot-racing, &c. They were 
instituted in honour of Jupiter, and took their name 
from Olympia a city of Elis, near which they were 
performed: they were attended by aQ ranks of peo- 
ple, from every state in Greece ; the noblest youths 
were eager to obtain the prize of victory, which 
was no other than an olive crown, but esteemed the 
most distinguishing ornament-. These games con- 
tinued all the time that Greece retained any* park of 
liberty ; and with them begins the authentic history 
•f that country : — all before being considered as ' 
fabulous. Tou must therefore endeavour to remem- 
ber that rhey began in the year of the world 32£8; 
after the flood ; 1570 years ; after the destruction 
•f Troy, 400; before the building of Rome, 23: 
before Cyrus, about 200 ; and 770 before Christ. 
If you cannot retain all these dates, at least you 
must not fail to remember the near coincidence of 
tfje first Olympiad with the building of Rime; 
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which is of great consequence ; because, as the 
Grecians reckoned time by Olympiads, the Romans 
dated from the building of their city : and as these 
two eras are within 23 years of eacn other, you 
may, for the ease of memory, suppose them to be* 
gin together, in the year of the world 3228. 

In reading the history of the Roman Republic,—* 
which continued in that form, of government to the 
time of Julius Csasar's dictatorship, about the year 
•f the world 3960. and about 48 years before Christ, 
^*you will make as many epochas as you shall find 
convenient : I will mention only two ; — the sacking 
Of Rome by the Gauls, which happened in the year 
of the world 3620,— in the 366th year of the city, 
—in the 97th Olympiad, before Christ 386,— and 
about 30 years before the birth of Alexander. 
The second epocha may be the 608th year of the 
City,— -when, after three obstinate wars, Carthage 
Was destroyed, and Rome was left without a rival. 

Perhaps the following bad verses, which were 
given me when 1 was young, may help to fix in 
your mind the important eras of the Roman and 
Grecian dates :— ■ You must not laugh at them, for 
chronologers do not pique themselves on their 
poetry, but they make use of numbers and rhymes 
merely as assistants to memory, being 4 so easily 
learned by heart: 

" Rome and Olympiads bear the same date, 
Three thousand two hundred and twenty-eight, 
In three hundred and sixty* was tU>me sacked and tors, 
Thirty summers before Alexander waa born." 

- Tou will allow that what I have said in these few 
sages is very easily learned : — yet little as it is, I 
Will venture to say that, was yon as perfectly nfo* 

* That ie, la the 315th ysar of tks city. 
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tress of it as of your alphabet, yon might answer 
several questions relating to ancient chronology 
fnore readily than many who pretend to know 
something of this science. One is not so much re- 
quired to tell the precise year, in which a great 
man lived, as to know with whom he was contempo- 
rary in other parts of the world. — I would know then, 
from the slight sketch above given, about what year 
of the Roman republic Alexander the Great lived! 
—You would quickly ran over in your mind," Alex- 
ander lived in the 3670th year of the world,— -33Q- 
before Christ :— *fonsequen>ly he must have flourish- 
ed about the 400th of Home which had endured 750 
years when Christ was born." Or, suppose it was 
asked, what was the Condition of Greece, at the 
time of the sacking of Rome by the Gauls ; had any- 
particular state, or the united body, chosen then to 
take advantage of the misfortunes of the Romans t 
You consider that the 365th year of the city, the 
date of that event, is 365 before Christ ; conse- 
quently this must have happened about the time of 
Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander,* when the 
Grecians, under such a leader, might have extir- 
pated the Roman nation from the earth, had they 
ever beard of them, or thought the conquest o€ 
them an object worthy of their ambition. 

Numberless questions might be answered in like 
manner, even on this very narrow, circumscribed 
plan, if it were completely mastered. I might re- 
quire that other periods or epochas should be 
learned with the same exactness : but these may 
serve to explain my meaning, and to show yoa 
bow practicable and easy it is. One thing, how- 
ever, I must observe, — though, perhaps, it is suf- 
'ficiently obvious ;-*»which is, that you can make no 
use of this sketeh of ancient Chronology, nor even 
Btpe to retain it, till you have read the ancient 
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foftjory. When 70a have gone through Rollin's 
Histoire Ancienne onee ; then will be the time to fix 
the* ancient Chronology deeply in yonr mind ; 
which will very much enhance the pleasure and 
use of reading it a second time t for you must re- 
member, that nobody reads a history to much 
purpose who does not go over it more than once. 

When you have got through your course of An* 
cient History, and are come to the more modern, 
you must then have recourse to the second of the 
three divisions ;— w"ar. middle Chronology ; contain- 
ing about 800 years, from thfr birth of our Lord, 
and from within fifty years of the rise of the Roman 
empire, to Charlemagne, who died in 1814. 

This period, except in the earliest part of it, fa 
too much involved in obscurity to require a very 
minute knowledge of its history ; — it may be suffi- 
cient to fix two or three of the most singular cir- 
cumstances by their proper dates. 

The first epocha to be observed, is the year of 
our Lord 330; when Constantino, the first Chris- 
tian emperor, who restored peace to the oppressed 
and persecuted church, removed the seat of em- 
pire from Rome to Byzantium, called afterwards 
from him Constantinople. After his time, —about 
the year 400,— began those irruptions of the Gothg 
and Vandals, and other northern nations, who 
settled themselves all over the western parts of the 
Roman empire, and laid the foundation of the se- 
veral states which now subsist in Europe. 

The next epocha is the year 622 ; — for the ease 
ef memory say 600 ;— when Mahomet, by his suc- 
cessful imposture, became the founder of the Sara- 
cen empire, which his followers extended over a 
great part of Asia and Africa, and over some pro- 
vinces ©f Europe. At the same time St. Gregory, 
Bishop of Rome, began to assume a spiritual power, 
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which grew by degrees into that absolute and enor- 
mous dominion, so long maintained by the Popes 
over the greatest part of Christendom. St. August- 
ine, a missionary, from St. Gregory, about this time, 
began the conversion of Great Britain to Chris- 
tianity. 

' The third and concluding epocha in this division, 
is the year 800; when Charlemagne, king of France, 
after having subdued (he Saxons, repressed the 
Saracens, and established the temporal dominion 
or the pope by a grant of considerable territories 
was elected emperor of the West, and protector 
Of the church. The date of this event corres- 
ponds with that remarkable period of our English 
history— ~the union of the Heptarchy, or seven 
kingdoms, under Egbert 

As to- the third part of Chronology,— namely, 
the Modern, I shall spare you and myself all trou- 
ble about at present ; for, if you follow the course 
of reading which I shall recommend, it will be 
some years before you reach the modern history : 
and, when you do, you will easily make periods for 
yourself, if you do but remember carefully to exa- 
mine the dates as you read, and to impress on your 
memory those of very remarkable reigns or events. 

I fear you are by this time tired of Chronology : 
but my sole intention, in what I have said, is to con- 
vince you, that it is a science not out of your reach, 
in the modem degree that is requisite for you ; 
the last volume of the Ancient Universal History is 
the best English Chronological Work i know : if 
that does not Come in jour way, there is an excel* 
lent French one, called Tablettes Chronol giques dt 
VHistoire Universelle, Du Fresnoy; 3 tomes; Paris: 
•—there is also a Chart of universal history, includ- 
ing Chronology; and a Biographical chart, both by 
JViestly, which you may find of service to yea. 
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Indeed, my dear, a woman makes a poor figure, 
Who affects, as I have heard some ladies do, to dis- 
claim all knowledge of times and dates : the strange 
confusion they make of events, which happened in 
different periods, and the stare of ignorance when 
such are referred to as are commonly, known, are 
sufficiently pitiable - but the highest mark of folly 
is to be proud of such ignorance,— a resource, in 
which some of our sex find great consolation. 

Adieu, my dear child !— I am, with the tenderest 
affection, 

Ever yours. 
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- ON READING HISTORY. 

My dearest Niece, 

When Lrecommead to you to gain some insight 
into the general history of the world, perhaps you 
will think I propose a formidable task : but your 
apprehensions will vanish when you consider, that 
of nearly half the globe, we have no histories at 
all ; that, of other parts of it, a few facts only are 
known to us ; and that, even of those nations 
which make the greatest figure in history, the 
early ages are involved in obscurity and fable : it 
is not, indeed, allowable, to be totally ignorant 
even of those fables, because theyare the frequent 
subjects of poetry and painting, and are often re* 
fefred to in more authentic histories. 
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The first recorders of actions are generally poets* 
In the historical songs of the bards are found the 
only accounts of the first ages of every state ; but 
in these we must naturally expect to find truth mix- 
ed with fiction, and often disguised in allegory. In 
such early times, before science had enlightened 
the minds of men, the people were ready to believe 
every thing : — and the historian, haviug then no 
restraints from the fear of contradiction or criticism, „ 
delivered the most improbable and absurd tales, as 
an account. of the lives and actions of their fore- 
fathers : thuR the first heroes of every nation were 
gods, or the sons of gods ; and every great event 
was accompanied with some supernatural agency. 
Homer, whom I have already mentioned as a poet, a 
you will find the most agreeable historian of the ' 
early ages of Greece : and Virgil will show you the 
supposed origin of the Carthaginians and Romans. 
It will be necessary for you to observe some re- 
gular plan in your historical studies, which can 
never be pursued with advantage, otherwise than 
in a continued series. I do not mean to confine 
you solely to that kind of reading ; on the con- • 
trary, I wish you frequently to relax with poetry 
or some other amusement, whilst you sfte pursuing 
your course of history : I only mean to warn you 
against mixing ancient history with modern, or 
general histories of one'place with particular reigns, 
in another ; by which desultory manner of read- 
ing, many people distract and confound their me- 
mories, and retain nothing to any purpose from 
. such a confused mass of materials. 

The most ancient of all histories you will read 
in your Bible : thence you will proceed to rffis- 
tpire Ancienne of Rqllin, who very ingeniously 
points out the connexion of profane with sacra} 
history, and enlivens his narrative with maty 
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agreeable and improving reflections ; and many 
lery pleasing detatched stories and anecdotes, 
which may serve yon as resting places in your 
journey. It would be a useful exercise of your 
memory and judgment, to recount these interest- 
ing passages to a friend, either by letter or in con- 
versation, not in the words of the author, but in your 
ewn natural style, — by memory, and not by book ; 
and to add whatever remarks may occur to you. I 
need not say, that you will please me much, when- 
ever you are disposed to make this use of me. 

The want of memory is a great discouragement 
in historical pursuits, and is what every body com- 
plains of. Many artificial helps have been invent- 
ed, of which, those who have tried them, can best 
tell } ou the effects : but the most natural and plea- 
sant expedient is that of conversation with a friend, 
who is acquainted with the history which you are 
reading. By such conversations, you will find out 
how much is usually retained of what is read, and 
yon will learn to select those characters and facte 
which are best worth preserving ; for it is by try- 
ing to remember every thing without distinction, 
that young people are so an£ to lose every trace of 
what they relH. By repeating to your friend what 
you can recollect, you will fix it in your memory : 
and if you should omit any striking particular, 
which ought to be retained, that friend will remind 
yoa of it, and will direct your attention to it on a 
second perusal. It is a good rule, to east your eye 
each day over what you read the day Before, and 
to look over the contents of every book when you 
tave finished it. 

Rollin's work takes in a large compass ; but, of 
41 the ancient nations it treats of, perhaps there 
re only the Grecians and Romans, whose stories 
tight to be read with any anxious desire of retain* 
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leg them perfectly : for the rest, each as the Assy- 
rians, Egyptians, &c. I believe you would find, og 
examination, that most of those, who are supposed 
tolerably well read in history, remember no more 
thau a few of the most remarkable facts and cha- 
racters.—! tell you this to prevent your being dis- 
couraged on finding so tittle remain in your mind 
after reading these less interesting parts of ancient 
history 

But, when you come to the Grecian and Roman* 
stories. I expect to find you deeply interested and 
highly entertained ; and, of consequence, eager to 
treasure up in your memory those heroic actions 
and exalted characters, by which a young mind is 
naturally so much animated and impressed. . As 
Greece and Rome were distinguished as much for 
genius as valour, and were the. theatres, not only 
of the greatest military actions, the noblest efforts 
of liberty and patriotism,-7-but of the highest per* 
fection of arts and Sciences, their immortal fame is 
a subject of wonder and emulation, even to these 
distant ages i and, it is thought a shameful degree 
of ignorance, even in our sex, to be unacquainted 
with the nature and revolutions of their govern* 
ments, and with the characters and4ftoriesof their 
most illustrious heroes. — Perhaps, when you are 
told that the government and the national charac* 
ter of your own countrymen have been compared 
with those of the Romans, it may not be a useless 
amusement, in reading the Roman history, to carry 
this observation in your mind, and to examine sow 
far the parallel holds good. The French have been 
thought to resemble the Athenians in their genius, J 
though not in their love of liberty.— These little ' 
hints sometimes serve to awaken reflection asd at- 

* Dr. Goldsmth'i H iter* aofGr <c> * cMfosteaitgeae* 
jafl? caoaidered as nasi useful to roanf penens. JSSMfr* 
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testion in young readers : I leave you fa mak* 
what use of them you please. 

When you have got through Roll in, if you add 
VtrtoVs Revolutions Homatnes — a short, and very 
ntertaining work,— you may lie said to have read 
as much as is absolutely necessary of ancient bis to* 
ry. Plutarch's Lives of famous Greeks and Ro* 
imans,— a book deservedly of the highest reputation, 
U— can never be read to so much advantage as im- 
'mediately after the histories of Greece and Rome : 
I should even prefer reading each life in Plutaich, 
immediately after the history of each particular he- 
ro, as you meet with them in Roll in or in Vertot. 

If hereafter you should choose to enlarge you* 
plan, and should wish to know more of any parti- 
cular people or period than you find in Rollin, the 
•ources from which he drew may be open to you I 
—for there are, I believe, French or English trans- 
lations of all the original historians, from whom he 
(extracted his materials. 

I Crevier's continuation of Rollin, I believe, 
wives the best account of the Roman emperors 
down to Constantine. What shocking instances 
will you there meet with, of the terrible effects of 
lawless powe# on the human mind ! — How you 
will be amazed to see the most promising charac* 
ters changed by flattery and self indulgence into 
monsters, that disgrace humanity !— To read a se- 
ries of such lives as those of Tiberius, Nero, of 
| Domitian, would be intolerable, were we not con* 
; lofrd by the view of those excellent emperors, who 
', remained uncorrupted tl> rough all temptations* 
KThen the mind, disgusted, depressed, and terrifi- 
u\ turns from the contemplation of those depths 
C vice, to which human nature may be sunk ; • 
, ttus, the delight of mankind,— a Trajan, an An* 
•Bias,— -restore it to t* exulting sense of the dig* 
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nity, to which that nature may be eralted by -vfi 
tue. Nothing is more awful than this considers 
tion : a human creature given up to vice is infin 
itely below the most abject brute ; the same ere* 
tare, trained by virtue to the utmost perfection ol 
his nature, " is but aJittle lower than the angels, 
and iserowned with glory and immortality.*' 

Before you enter upon the modern history of any 
particular kingdom, it will be proper to gain some 
idea of that interval between ancient and modem 
times, which is justly called the darfaand barbarous 
ages:-— and which lasted from Constantme to Char- 
lemagne,— perhaps one might say to some centuriei 
after. On the irruption of the northern Barbarian! 
who broke the Roman empire, and dissipated all tht 
treasures of knowledge, as well as of riches, which 
had^teen so long accumulating in that enormous 
state, the European world may be said to have re- 
turned to a second infancy : and the Monkish le- 
gends, which are the only records preserved of the 
thnes in which they were written, are not less fabu- 
lous than the tales of the demigods. I must pro- 
fess myself ignorant how to direct you to any dis- 
tinct or amusing knowledge of the History of Eu- 
rope, during this period :*— some* 'collect it from 
Puffendorfs Introduction* ; some from Tht Univer- 
sal History ;■ and now, perhaps, with more advan- 
tage and delight, from the first volume of Robert- 
ton'* Charles (he Fifth, in which he traces the pro- 
gress of civilization, government, and arts, from the 
first settlements of the Barbarians: and shows the 
foundation of the several states into which Europe 
Is now divided, and of those laws, customs, andl 
politics, which prevail in this quarter of the world J 

In these dark ages, you will find no single coal 

* RtuaeVs History of Ancient ^sr«jr«, W31 (ire ill fa tuP 
(Jrmaiiwi requisite. JMit&, a - 
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ratter so interesting as that of Mahomet,— that 
boil impostor, who extended his usurped dominion 
equally over the minds and properties of men, 
and" propagated a new religion, whilst he fonnded 
a new empire, over a large portion of the globe. 4 
His life has been written by various hands. 

When you come to the particular histories of 
the European states, your own country seems to 
iemand the precedence ; and, there is no part 
oore commodious to set out from, since you can- 
not learn the history of Great Britain without be- 
coming, in some degree, acquainted with almost 
every neighbouring nation, and without finding 
pour curiosity excited to know more of those with 
fvhom we are most connected. 

Hy the amazing progress of navigation and com- 
merce within the two last or three centuries, all 
larts of the world are now connected ': the most 
iistant people are become well acquainted, who, 
br. thousand's of years, never heard of 4 oneano- 
leir's existence : we are still every day exploring 
ew regions, and every day see greater reason to el- 
ect, that immense countries may yet be discovered 
nd America no longer retain the name of the New 
r ofld* Tou May pass to every .quarter of the 
arth, and find yourself still in the British dominion: 
bis island, in which we live, is the least portion of 
t : and, if we were to adopt the style of ancient 
tonquerocs, we might call it the throne, from which 
we rule the world. To this boast we are better 
«st i tied than some of those who 4 formerly called 
temselves Masters of the Globe ; as we possess an 
eapire of greater extent> and, from the superior 
aW ant ages of our commerce, much greater power 
ai riches : but we have now too many rivals in 
cf minion, to take upon us such haughty titles. 
Ion cannot be said to know the history of that 
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empire, of which you are a subject, without know 
ing something of the East and West Indies, where 
so great a part of it is situated : and you will find 
the accounts of the discovery and conquest of 
America very entertaining, though you will be 
shocked at the injustice and cruelty of its con- 
querors But, with which of the glorious con? 
querors of mankind must not humanity be shocked! 
—Ambition, the most remorseless of all passion*, 
pursues its object by all sorts of means : justice, 
mercy, truth, and every thing most sacred, in vain 
oppose its progress !— alas, my dear ! shall I ven- 
ture to tell you, that the history of the world is 
little else than a shocking account of- the wicked- 
ness and folly of the ambitious?— -The world hai 
ever been, and, I suppose, ever must be, governed 
and insulted by these aspiring spirits ; it has al- 
ways, in greater or less degree, groaned under 
their unjust usurpation. 

But let not the horror of such a scene put a stop 
to your curiosity ; it is proper you should know 
mankind as they are ; you must be acquainted 
with the heroes of the earth, and perhaps you 
may be too well reconciled to them: Mankind 
have in general a strong bias in their favour; we 
see them surrounded with pomp and splendour ;— 
every thing that relates to them has an air of 
grandeur : — and, whilst we admire their natural 
powers, we are too apt to pardon the detestable 
abuse of them, to the injury and ruin of the hu- 1 
man race. We are dazzled with false glory, andj 
willingly give in to the delusion : for, mighty con-/ 
quests, like great conflagrations, have something 
of the sublime, that pleases the imagination {' 
though we know, if we reflect at all, that the 
consequences of them are devastation and miserf* 

The Western and Eastern w*rld will present to 
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yoa very different prospects lo America, the first 
European conquerers found nature in great simpli- 
city ; society still in its infancy,-— and, consequent- 
ly t the arts and sciences yet unknown : so that the 
facility with which they overpowered these poor 
innocent people, was entirely owing to their superi- 
or knowledge in the arts of destroying. They found 
the inhabitants brave enthusiastic patriots, but with- 
1 out either the military or political arts necessary for 
tbeir defence. The two great kingdoms of Mexico 
tnd Perue,had alone made some progress in civili- 
sation : they were both formed into regular states, 
and bad gained some order and discipline : from 
these, therefore, the Spaniards met with something 
like an opposition. At first, indeed, the invaders 
i appeared supernatural beings, who came, upon them 
flying over the ocean on the wings of the wind, and 
[who mounted 6n fiery animals, unknown in that 
(country attacked them with thunder and lightning 
Jin their hands, for such the arms of the Spaniards 
ippeared to this astonished people. But from being 
worshipped as gods, they soon came to be feared as 
ivil spirits ; and in time being discovered to be 
len, —-different from the Americans only in their ,, 
itrageous injustice, and in the crue) arts of de- / 
troying they were abhorred and boldly opposed. ^ 
?he resistance however, of a million of these poor 
iked people desperately crowding on each .other 
to destruction, served only to u.ake their ruin more 
complete The Europeans have destroyed, with 
Up most shocking barbarity many millions of the 
<»jginal inhabitants of these countries, and have, 
eitr since been depopulating Europe and Africa 
fdjupply their places. 

I'bOugh our own countrymen have no reason to 
fcfllst of the justice and humanity of their proceed- 
ipp in America, yet, in comparison with these of 
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the Spaniards, our possessions there were innocent 
\y acquired. Some of them gained by conquest 1 , or 
cession, from Spain and from other European 
powers, — some by contract wits the -natives, or by 
settlements on uninhabited lands.* We are now 
possessed of a series of colonies, extending above 
two thousand miles along the whole Eastern coast 
of North America, besides many islands of immense 
value. These countries, instead of being thinly 
peopled by a few hordes of ignorant savages, art 
now adorned with many great cities, and innume- 
rable rich plantations, which have made ample re- 
turns to their mother-country, for the dangers and 
expenses which attended their first establishment 
Blest with more natural advantages thairalmostany 
country in the world, they are making a swift pro-' 
gress -in wealth and grandeur, and seem likely, in 
some future period, to be as much the seat of em- 
pire and of science as Europe is at present. Wheth- 
er their attainments in virtue and happiness will keep 
pace with their advancement in knowledge, wealth, 
and power, is much to be questioned : for you wul 
observe, in your historical view of the several great 
empires of the world, that as each grew up towards 
the highest pitch of greatness, the seeds of de- 
struction grew up with it ; luxury and vice, by de- 
basing the minds, and enervating the bodies of the 
people, left them all in their turjis, an easy prey 
to poorer and more valiant nations. 

In the East, the Europeans introduced themselves 
in a milder way admitted first as traders,— and foi 
the more commodious carrying on their commerce, 
indulged by the powers of the country in establish 
ing a few small factories, — they by gentle degree] 
extended and strengthened their settlements the i~Jj 
till their force became considerable enough to tK 
* This work was first printed in 1773. 
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though a useful auxiliary to contending princes; 
and, —as it has often happened to those who have 
called in foreign powers to interfere intheir domes- 
tic contentions, fey availing themselves of the dis- - 
turbances of a dismembered monarchy, they at 
length raised a power almost independent of their 
employers. Soon the several European nations, 
who had thus got footing in the Indies, jealous of 
each other's growing greatness, made the feuds of 
the native princes subservient to their mutual con- 
tests—till within a few years the English by a hap- 
py concurrence of circiynstance, obtained the mas- 
tery, and expelled their rivals from all their consi- 
derable settlements. 

The rapidity of our conquests here has been 
perhaps equal to that of the first invaders of 
America ;— but from different causes. Here we 
found an old establised empire advanced to its 
crisis \ the magnificence and luxury of the great 
carried to the highest excess, — and the people in a 
proportionable degree -of oppression and debase- 
ment. Thus riper for destruction, by the rivalship 
of the viceroys, and the weakness of the govern* 
ment, they became independent sovereigns ; and 
the dastardly spirit of the meaner people,— indif- 
ferent to the cause for which they were compelled 
to fight, — encouraged these ambitious merchants 
to push their advantages farther than they could at 
first have snpposed possible : with astonishment 
they saw the intrepid leaders of a few hundreds of 
brave Britons, boldly oppose and repeatedly put to 
flight millions of these effeminate Indian slaves, — 
and, in a short time, raised for them an empire 
much larger than their mother country. 

From these remote quarters of the world, let us 
now return to Great Britain, with the history of 
which you ought certainly to acquaint yourself, be- 

G 
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fore you enter upon that of at>y other European 
kingdom. If you have courage and industry enough 
to begin so high as the invasion of Julius Caesar,— 
^before which nothing is known of the inhabitants 
of this island, — you may set out with Kapin, and 
proceed with. him to* William the conqueror. From 
this era there are other histories of- England more 
entertaining- than his, though I believe none esteem- 
ed more authentic. Party so strongly influences 
both historians and the|r readers, that it is a diffi- 
cult and invidious task to point out the best amongst 
the number of English histories that offer them- 
selves : but as you will not read with a critical 
view, nor enter deeply into politics, I think you may 
be allowed to choose that which is most entertain- 
ing: and, in this view, I believe the general voice 
will direct you to Hume, th .ugh he goes no farther 
than the Revolution. Among other historian*, do, 
not forget my darling Shakspcare^ a faithful as well 
as a most agreeable one N whose historical plays, if 
read in a series, will fix in your memory the reigns 
he has chosen, more durablv than any other his- 
tory. You need not fear his leading you into any 
material mistakes ; for he keeps surprisingly close to 
the truth, as well in the characters as in the events. 
One cannot but wish he had given us a play on the 
reign of eTery English King, as it would have been 
the pleasantest, and perhaps the most useful way 
of becoming acquainted with it. 

For the other portion of Great Britain, Robert*, 
son's History of Scotland, is a delightful work, and 
of a moderate size. 

Next to your, qwn country, France will be tfce 
most interesting object of your inquiries: our an-, 
cient possessions in that country, and the frequent 
contests w$Jfcaye been engaged in with its inhabit- 
ants, connqot their history with our qwn, The 
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extent of their dominion and influence, their sap- 
posed superiority in elegance and politeness, their 
eminence in the Arts and Sciences, — and that in- 
tercourse of thought, if so I may call it, w£ich$.- 
subsists between us, by .the mutual communication 
of literary productions,— make them peculiarly in* 
teresttng to us ; and we cannot but find our curiosi- 
ty excited to know their «tory, and to be intimate* 
Vy acquainted with the character, genius, and sen-- 
timents of this nation. 

I do not know of any general history of France, 
that will answer your purpose, except that of Meze- 
rai, which even in the abridgment is a pretty large 
work, there is a very modern one b> I 'tlly mid others 
which perhaps may be more lively but is still more 
volumoious and not yet completed. From Mezerai- 
you may proceed with Voltaire to the end of the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 

In considering the rest of Europe, your curiosity 
may be confined within narrower limits. Modern, 
history is, from the nature of it, much more minute 
and labourious than the ancient, and to pursue that 
of so many various kingdoms and governments, 
would be a task unequal to > our leisure andabilites, 
at least for several years to come: «t the same time, 
it must be owned, that the present system of poll* 
tics and commeree has formed such a relation be* 
tween the different powers of Europe, that they are 
in a manner members of one great body, and a 
total ignorance of any considerable state would 
throw an obscurity even upon the affairs of your 
own country :* an acquaintance, however, with the 
most remarkable circumstances that distinguish the 
principal governments, will sufficiently enlighten 
you, and will enable you to comprehend whatever 

* Tkf. H story of Modern Europe may be read with parti- 
cular advantage. Editor* 
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relates to them, in the histories with which yon are 
raore familiar. Instead of referring you for this 
•purpose to dull and uninteresting abridgments, I 
achooge< rather to point out to you a few small 
jLraCTs which exhibit striking and living pictures, 
not easily effaced from the memory of the consti- 
tutions and the most remarkable transactions of 
several of these nations. -Such are, 
Sir William Temple's Essay on the United Pro- 
t vinces. 

His Essay on Heroic Vlftue, which contains some 
account of the Saracen Empire, 
I Vertot's Revolutions de Suede. 

Revolutions de Portugal. 

: Vbltaire's Charles XII. de Suede. 

\ Pierre le Grand. 

PuffendorfFs Account of fhe Popes, in his Intro- 
duction to Modern History 
Some part of the history of Germany and Spain, 
you will see more in detail in Robertson's History 
of Charles V. which I have already recommended 
to you in another view. 

After all this, you may still be at a loss for the 
transactions of Europe, in the last fifty years: for 
the purpose of giving you in a very small compass 
. some idea of the state of affairs during that period, 
I will venture to recommend one book more ;— 
Campbell 1 s State of Europe* 

Thus much may suffice for that moderate scheme, 

which 1 think is best suited to your sex and age. 

' There are several excellent histories and memoirs 

of particular reigns and periods,wbtch I have taken 

no notice of in this circumscribed plan ; but, with 

which, if you should happen to have a taste forthe 

* This work has not been published forapme years : Cftth- 
r't'a Geographical and Historical Grammar ,^8 the best work 
of the kind at present. Editor. 
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study> you will hereafter choose to be acquainted ; 
these will be read with most advantage, after yoa 
have gained some general view of history ;«— an<|, 
they will then serve to refresh your memory '/and 
settle your ideas distinctly ; af well as enable you 
to compare different accounts of the persons and 
facts which they treat of, and to form your opinions 
of them on just jpGunds. 

As I cannot, with certainty, forsee what degree 
of application or genius iftr such pursuits you will 
be mistress of; I shall leave deficiencies of this 
collection to be supplied by the suggestions of your 
more informed friends ; who, if you explain to 
them how far you wish to extend your knowledge, 
will direct you to the proper books. 

But if, instead of an eager desire for this kind of 
knowledge, you should happen to feel that distaste 
for it which is too common in young ladies, who, 
have been indulged in reading only works of mere 
amusement, you will perhaps rather think that 1 
want mercy in offering you so large a- plan, 4 than 
that there needs an apology for the deficiencies of 
it : but comfort yourself with the assurance, that a 
tagte/or history will grow and improve by reading; 
that as you get acquainted with one period or na- 
tion, your curiosity cannot fail to be awakened for 
what concerns those immediately connected with 
it ; and thus you will insensibly be led on from one 
degree of knowledge to another. 

If you waste in trivial amusement the next three 
or four years of your life, which are the prime sea- 
Bon of improvement, believe me you will hereafter 
bitterly regret their loss ; when yon come to feel 
yourself inferior in knowledge to almost every one 
you converse with ; — and above all, if you should 
ever be a mother, when you feel your own inability 
to direct and assist the pursuits of your children, 
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you will then find ignorance a severe mortification 
and a real evil. Let this, my dear, animate your 
in dlliiyy - and let not a modeg t opinion of your own 
cajdilty be a discouragement to your endeavours 
after knowledge; a moderate understanding, with 
diligent and well directed application, will go much 
farther than a more lively genius, if attended 
with that impatience and inatoantion, which too 
often accompanies quick parts. It is not from want 
of capacity that so many women are such trifling 
iasipid companions, so ill qualified for the friend- 
ship and conversation of a sensible man, — or for 
the task of governing and instructing a family ; it 
is much oftener from the neglect of exercising the 
talents which they really have, and from omitting 
to cultivate a taste for intellectual improvement : 
by this neglect they lose the sinceiest of pleasures: 
a pleasure which would remain when almost every 
other forsakes them, — which neither fortune nor 
age can deprive them of,— and which would be a 
comfort and resource in almost every possible situ- 
ation of life. 

If I can but inspire you, my dear child, with the 
desire of making the mostof your time and abilities, 
my end is answered: the means of knowledge will 
easily be found by those who diligently seek them; 
and they will find their labours abundantly reward- 
ed. 

And now, my dear, I think it is time to finish 
this long correspondence ; which, though in some 
parts it may have been tedious to you, will not I 
hope, be found en irely useless in any. I hsve 
laid before you all that my maturest reflect ions 
could enable me to suggest, for the direction of your 
conduct through life. My love for you, my dearest 
child, extends its views beyond this frail and transi- 
tory existence; it considers you as a candidate for 
immortality,— as entering the lists for the prise of 
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jotir high calling,— -as contending for a crown of 
unfading glory It sees, with anxious solicitude, 
the dangers that surround you, and the everlasting 
shame that must follow, if you do not exert afjjaeur 
strength in the conflict. Religion, therefore^nas 
been the basis of my plan; the principle to which* 
every other pursuit is ultimately referred. Here 
then I have endeavoured to guide your researches; 
and to assist you in forming just notions on a sub- 
ject of such infinite importance, I have shown you 
she necessity of regulating your heart and temper, 
according to the genuine spirit of that religion, 
which I have so earnestly recommended as the great 
rule of your life. To the same principle I would 
refer your attention to domestic duties, — and even 
that refinement and elegance of manners, and all 
those graces' and accomplishments, which will set 
your virtues in the fairest light, and will engage 
the affection and respect of all who converse with 
you. Endeared to society by these amiable qualites 
your influence in it will be more extensive t and your 
capacity of being useful proportionally enlarged. 
The studies which I have recommended to you, 
must be likewise subservient to tb% same views ; the 
pursuit of knowledge, when it is guided and con- 
trolled by the principles I have established, will con- 
duce to many valuable ends ; the habit of industry, . 
it will give you, — the nobler kind of friendship, for 
which it will qualify you, — and its tendency to pro- 
mote a candid and liberal way of thinking, are ob- 
vious advantages. 1 might add, that a mind well 
informed in the various pursuits which interest man- 
Kind, and the influence of such pursnits on their 
happiness will embrace, with a clearer choice, and 
will more steadily adhere to* those principles of vir- 
tue and religion, which the judgment must ever ap- 
prove, in proportion as it becomes enlightened. 
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May those delightful hopti be answeiwfarhich 
have animated my heart, while with diligent atten- 
tion I have endeavoured to apply to your advantage 
all that my own experience and best observation 
Could furnish ! With what joy should 1 see my 
dearest girl shine forth a bright example of every 
thing that is amiable and praise-worthy ! — and how 
sweet would be the reflection, that I had, in any de- 
gree, contributed to make her so ! My heart ex* 
pands with the affecting thought, and pours forth 
in this adieu the most ardent wishes for your per- 
fection ! If the tender solicitude expressed for 
your welfare Jay this " labour of love" can engage 
your gratitude, you will always remember how 
deeply your conduct interests the happiness of 

Tour most affectionate 

Aunt. 
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PREFACE. 



That the subsequent Letters were written ny a 
tender Father in a declining state of health, for the 
instruction of his Daughters, and not intended for 
the Public, is a'circumstance which will recommend 
them to every one who considers, them in the light 
of adrilonition and advice. In such domestic in* 
tercourse, no sacrifices are made to prejudices, to 
customs, or to fashionable opinions.. Paternal 
love, paternal care, speak their genuine sentiments, 
undisguised and unrestrained. A fathers 's z4fcl 
for his daughter*' improvements, in whatever can 
make a woman amiable, with a father's quick ap* 
prehension of the dangers that too often arise, 
even from the attainment of tha£ very point, sug- 
' gesthis admonitions, and render him attentive to a 
thousand little graces and little decorums, which 
would escape the nicest moralist who should under- 
take the subject on uninterested speculation. Eve- 
ry faculty is on the alarm, when the objects of such 
tender affection are concerned. 

In the writer of these Letters paternal tender* 
ness and vigilance were doubled, as be was at the 
time sole parent ; death having before deprived the 
young ladies of their excellent mother. His. own ^ 
precarious state of health Inspired him with the 
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most tender solicitude for their future welfare ; and 
though he might have concluded, that the impres- 
sion made by his instruction and uniform example 
could never be effaced from the memory of his 
Children, yet his anxiety for their orphan condition 
suggested to him this method of continuing* to 
them those advantages. 

Hie Editor is encouraged to offer this Treatise 
to the Public, by the very favourable reception 
which the rest of his Father's Works have met 
with. The Comparative View of the state of Man 
and other animals, and the Essay on the office 
and Duties of a Physician, have been very gene- 
rally read ; and, if he is not deceived by the par- 
tiality of his friends, he has reason to believe they 
have met with general approbation. 

In some of those tracts, the Author's object was 
to improve the taste and understanding of Ins rea- 
der ; in others, to mend his heart ; in others, to 
point out to him the proper use of philosophy, by 
showing its application to the duties of common 
life. In all his writings his chief view was the" 
good of his fellow creatures ; and as those among 
his friends, in whose taste and judgment he most 
confided, think the publication of this small work, 
will contribute to that general design, and at the 
same time do honour to his memory, the Editor 
can no longer hesitate to comply with their advice 
in communicating it to the public. 
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fflS DAUGHTERS, 



My dear Girls, 

You had the misfortune to be deprived of your 
soother, at a time of life when you were insensible 
'of your loss, and could receive little benefit, either 
from her instruction, or her example-'— Before, this 
comes to your hands, you will likewise have lost 
.your father. 

1 have had many melancholy reflections on the 
forlorn Wd helpless situation you mnst be in, if it 
should please God to remove me from you, before 
you arrive at that period of life, when you will be 
able to think and act for yourselves, 1 know man- 
kind too well I know their falsehood, their dissi- 
pation, their coldness to all the duties of friendship 
and humanity. I know the little ati entioisaaid to 
helpless infancy. — You will meet with few friends 
'disinterested enough to do you good offices, when 
you are incapable of making them any return, by 
contributing to their interest or their pleasure of 
even to the gratification of their vanity. 
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I have been supported under the gloom naturally 
arising from these reflections, by a reliance on the 
goodness of that Providence which has hitherto pre- 
served you, and given me the most pleasing prospect 
of tht; goodness of your disposition ; and by the 
Secret hope that your mother's virtues will entail a 
blessing on her children 

The anxielSj^I have for your happiness has made 
me resolve to throw together my sentiments relating 
to your future . conduct in life. — If I live for some 
years, you will receive them with much greater ad- 
vantage, suited to your different geniuses and dis- 
positions : if I die sooner, you must receive them 
in this very imperfect manner, — the last proof of 
my affection. 

You will remember your father's fondness, when 
perhaps every other circumstance relating to him is 
forgotten. This remembrance, I fcope will induce 
you to give a serious attention to the advices I am 
now going to leave with you.— I can request this 
attention with the greatest confidence, as my senti- 
ments on the most interesting points that regard 
life and manners were entirely correspondent to 
your mother's, whose judgment and taste I trusted 
much morethan my own 

You must expect 'that the advice whfU^I shall 
give you will be very imperfect, as there are many 
nameless delicacies, in female manners, of which 
none but a woman can judge. — You will have one 
advantage by attendingto what I am going to leave 
with you; you will hear, at least for once in your 
lives the genuine sentiments of a man who has no 
interest in flattering or deceiving you. — I shall 
throw my reflections together without any studied 
order, and shall only, to avoid confusion, range 
them under a few general heads. 

You will see, in a little treatise of mine, just pib* 
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Wished, in what an honourable point of view I have 
considered your Bex ; not as domestic drudges, or 
the slaves of our pleasures, but as our companions 
and equals, as designed to soften our hearts, and 
polish ourmanners $ and^ as Thompson finely says, 

To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
And sweeten all the toils of hunup life. 

t shall not repeat what X have there said on this 
subject; I shall not observe, that, from the view I 
have given of your natural character and place of 
society, there arises a certain propriety of conduct 
peculiar to your sex. It is this peculiar propriety of 
female manners of which 1 intend to give yon my 
sentiments, without touching on those general rules 
of conduct, by which men and women are equally 
bound. 

While I explain to you that system of conduct 
which I think will tend most to your honour and 
happiness, I shall, at the same time, endeavour to 
point out those virtues and accomplishments which 
render you most respectable and most amiable in 
the eyes of my own sex. 



RELIGION. 



Though the duties of Religion, strictly speaking, 
are equally binding on both sexes ; yet certain dif- 
ferences in their natural character and education, 
render some vices in your sex particularly odious. 
The natural hardness of our hearts, and strength of 
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•tir passion*, inflamed by the uncontrolled license , 
we are too often indulged with in our youth,* are 
apt to render our maimers more dissolute, and make 
us less susceptible of the finer feelings of the heart. 
Your superior delicacy, your modesty and the usual' 
severity of your education, preserve you, in a great 
measure from any temptation to those vices to. 
which we are-most subjected. The natural softness 
and sensibility of your dispositions particularly fit 
you for the practice of those duties where the heart 
is chifly concerned. And this, along with the na- 
tural warmth of your imagination, renders you 
susceptible of the feelings of devotion. 

There are many circumstances in your situation 
that peculiarly require the supports of. religion to 
enable you to act in them with spirit and propriety. 
Your whole life is often a life of suffering. You 
cannot plunge into business, or dissipate yourselves 
in pleasure and riot, as men too often do, when 
under the pressure of misfortunes. You must bear 
your sorrows in silence, unknown and unpitied. 
You must often put on a face of serenity and cheer- 
fulness, when your hearts are torn with anguish, or 
sinking in despair. Then your only resource is m 
the consolrflions'of Religion. It is chiefly owing to 
these, that you bear domestic misfortujQM better 
than we do. * 

But you sometimes are in very different circum- 
stances, that equally require the restraints of reli- 
gion. The natural vivacity, and perhaps the natural 
vanity of your sex, is very apt to lead you into a 
dissipated state of life, that deceives you under the 
appearance of innocent pleasure; but which in re- 
ality wastes your spirits, impairsyour health, weak- 
ens all the superior faculties of your minds, and 
often sullies your reputations. Religion, by check- 
ing this dissipation, and rage for pleasure, enables 
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you to draw more happiness, even from those very 
sources of amusement, which, when too frequently 
applied to, are often productive of satiety and dis- 
gust. • 

* Religion is rather a matter of sentiment than 
reasoning- The important and interesting articles 
of faith are sufficiently plain. Fix your attention 
on these, and do not meddle with controversy. If 
you get into that, you plunge into a chaos, from 
which you will never be able to extricate your- 
selves. It spoils the temper, and I suspect, has no 
food effect on the heart. 

Avoid all books, and all conversation, that tend 
to shake your faith on those great points of religion, 
which should serve to regulate your conduct, and 
on which your hopes of future and eternal happi- 
ness depend. 

Never indulge yourselves in ridicule on religious 
subjects ; nor give countenance to it in others, by 
seeming diverted with what they say. This, to peo- 
ple of good-breeding, wiU be a sufficient check. 

I wish you to go no further than the Scriptures, 
for your religious opinions. Embrace those you 
find clearly revealed. Never perplex youselves 
about such asyoudo not understand, buftreat them 
with sites* and becoming reverence. — I would ad- 
vise you to read only such* religious books, as are 
addressed to the heart ; such as inspire pious and 
devout affections ; such as are proper to direct you 
in your conduct ; and not such as tend to entangle 
you in the endless maze of opinions and systems. 
Be punctual in the stated- performance of your 
private devotions, morning and evening.— If you 
have any sensibility or imagination, this will esta- 
blish such an intercourse between you and the Su- 
preme Being, as will be of infinite consequence to 
jou in life. It will communicate an habitual cheer- 
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falnes f to your tempers, give a firmness and' stead 1 * 
nets in your virtue, and enable you to .go through 
all the vicissitude* of human life with propriety 
and dignity. * * 

I wish you t© be regular in your attendance ow 
public worship, and in receiving the communion. 
Allow nothing to interrupt your public or private 
devotions, except the performance of some active 
duty io life, to which they should always give place, 
•—In your behaviour at public Worship, observe an 
exemplary attention and gravity. 

That extreme strictness which I recommend to 
you in these duties, will be considered by many of 
your acquaintance as a superstitious attachment to 
forms: but in the advices I give you on thi* and 
other subjects, I have an eye to the spirit and man- 
ners of the age. There is irievity and dissipation 
in the present manners, a coldness and listlessnesi 
in whatever relates to religion, which cannot fail M» 
infect you, unless you purposely cultivate in your 
minds a contrary bias, and make the devotional 
taste habitual. 

Avoid all grimace and ostentation in your reli- 
gious duties. They are the usual cloaks of hy- 
pocrisy ;^at least, they show a weak and vaio 
mind. 

Do not make Religion a subject of common con- 
versation in mixed companies. When it is intro- 
duced, rather seem to decline it At the same time, 
never suffer any person to insult you by any fool- 
ish ribaldry, on your religious opinions: but show 
the same resentment you would naturally do on be- 
ing offered any other personal insult. But the su- 
rest way to avoid this, is by a moderate reserve on 
the subject, and by using no freedom with others 
about their religious sentiments. 

Cultivate an enlarged charity, for all mankind, 
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tow^rer they may differ from yon in their religious 
opinion*. That difference may probablyarise from 
causes in which you had no share, and from which 

Mpu can derive no merit. ■. 

w Showyourtegard to Relig1irt),by ^distinguishing 
respect -to all its ministers, olfytoacever persuation, 
who do not ftjgr their lives dishonor their profession: 
but never allow them the direction 6f your consci- 
ences, lest they taint you with the narrow spirit of 
their party. The best effect of your religion 
will be a diffusive humanity to all in distress. Set 
apart a certain proportion of your income as sacred 
to charitable purposes : but in this, as well as in 
the practice of every other duty, carefully avoid 
ostentation* Vanity is always defeating her own 
purposes. Tame is one of the natural rewards of 
virtue ; do not pursue her and she will follow you. 
Do not confine your charity to giving money. 
You may have many opportunities of showing* a 
tender and compassionate spirit where > our money 
is not wanted. There is a false and unnatural re- 
finement in sensibility, which makes some people 
shun the sight of every object in distress Never 
Indulge this, especially where your friends or ac- 
quaintances are concerned. Let the dafrg of their 
misfortunes, when the world forgets or avoids them, 
be the season for you to exeicise your humanity 
and friendship. The sight of human misery softens 
the heart, and makes it better ; it checks the pride 
of health and prosperity : and the distress it occa- 
sions, is amply compensated by the consciousness 
of doing your duty, and by the secret endearment 
which nature has annexed to all our sympathetic 
tor rows. 

Women are greatly deceived, when they think 
rfiey recommend themselves to our sex by their in- 
inference about religion. Even those men who are 
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themselves unbelievers, dislike infidelity in yott. 
Every man who knows human nature, connects a 
religious taste in your sex, with softness and sens* 
bility of heart : at least, we always consider t^f 
want of it as a proof of that hard and masculine 
spirit, which, of all your faults. we dislike the most. 
Besides, men consider your religion as one of their 
principal securities for that female virtue in which 
they are most interested. If a gentleman pretend an 
attachment to any of you, and endeavour to shake 
your religious principles, be assured he is either a 
fool, or has designs on you whhch he dares not 
openly avow. 

You will probably wonder at my having educated 
you in a church different from my own. The rea- 
son was plainly this: I looked on the differences be- 
tween our churches to be of no real importance, and 
that a preference of one to the .other was a mere 
matter of taste. Tour mother was educated in the 
church of England, and had an attachment to it ; 
and I had a prejudice in favour of every thing she 
liked. It never was her desire that you should be 
baptized by a clergyman of the church of England, 
or be educated in that church ; on the contrary, 
the delicacy of her regard to the smallest circum- 
stance that could affect me in the eye of.the world, 
made her anxiously insist it might be otherwise : 
but 1 could not yield to her in that kind of genero- 
sity. When I lost her, I became still more deter- 
mined to educate you in that church, as 1 feci a 
secret pleasure in doing every thing that appears to 
me to express my affection and veneration for her 
memory. I draw but a very faint and imperfect 
picture of what your mother was, while I endea- 
vour to point out what you should be* 

* The reader will remember, that* such observation* at re- 
apect equally both sexes, are all along as much w potable 
avoided. *v 
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CONDUCT AND BEHAVIOUR. 



" On* of the chief beauties in a female character, 
ig that modest reserve, that retiring delicacy, which 
avoids the public eye,-and is disconcerted even at 
the gaze of admiration. 1 do not wish you to be 
insensible to applause ; if you were, you must be- 
come, if not worse, at least less amiable women. 
But you may be dazzled by that admiration, which 
yet rejoices your hearts. 

When a girl ceases to blush, she has lost the most 
powerful charm of beauty. That extreme sensibi 
lity which it indicates, may be a weakness and in- 
cumbrance in our sex, as I have too often felt ; but 
in yours it is peculiarly engaging. Pedants, who 
tbink themselves philosophers, ask, why a woman 
should blush when she is conscious of no crime ? 
It is a sufficient answer, that Nature has made you 
to blush when you are guilty of no fault, and has 
forced us to love you because yo do so. Blushing 
is so far from being necessarily an attendant on 
guilt, that it is the usual companion of innocence. 
Thi* modesty, which I think so essential in your 
sex, will naturally dispose you to be rather silent 
in company, especially in a large one. People of 
sense and discernment will never mistake such si- 
lence for dulness. One may take a share .in con- 
versation without uttering a syllable. The expreg- 

i lion in the countenance shows it ; and this never 

> scape's an observing eye. _ — 

![ should be glad that you had an easy dignity in 
jour behaviour at public places ; but not that con- 
fident ease, that unabashed countenance, which 
< seems to set the company at defiance. If, while a 
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gentleman is speaking to you, one of supericr 
rank addresses you, do not let your eager atten» 
tioa and visible preference betray the flutter of 
your heart. Let your pride, on this, occasion, 
preserve you from that meanness into which youf 
vanity would sink you. Consider, that you ex- 
post* yourself to the ridicule of the company, and 
affront one gentleman, only to swell the triumph 
of another, who perhaps- thinks be does you hon- 
our in speaking to you. 

Converse with men even of the first rank with 
that dignified modesty which may prevent the ap- 
proach of the most distant familiarity, and con- 
sequently prevent them from feeling themselves 
your superiors. 

Wit is the most dangerous talent you can possess: * 
it must be guarded with great discretion and good- 
nature, other* ise it will create you many enemies* 
Wit is perfectly consistent with softness and deli- 
cacy ; yet the^ are seldom found united. Wit is 
so flattering to vanity, that they who possess it be- 
come intoxicated, and lose all self-command. 

Humovr is a different quality. It will make 
your company much solicited : but be cautious 
how you indulge it It is often a great enemy to 
delicacy, and a still greater one to dignify of cha* 
racter. It may sometimes gain you applause, but 
will never procure you respect. 

Be even cautious in displaying your good sense. 
It will be thought you assume a superiority over 
the rest of the company. But if you happen to | 
have any learning, keep it a profound secret, 
especially from the men, who generally look with 
a jealous aud malignant eye on a woman of great 
parts and a cultivated understanding. 

A mau of real genius and candour is. far supei 
rior tp this meanness : but such a one will seldom 
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fall in'your way ; and, if by accident be should, 
do not be anxious to show tie full extent; of your 
knowledge. If he has any opportunities of seeing; 
you be will soon discover it himself : and, if yon 
Have any advantages of person or manner, and 
keep your own secret, he will probably give you 
credit for a great deal more than you possess. 
The great art of plttuing in conversation, con- 
sists in making the company pleased with them- 
selves. Tou will more readily hear them talk 
yourselves into their good graces. 

Beware of detraction, especially where your 
own sex are concerned : you are generally accu- 
sed of being particularly addicted to this vice j 
— -I think unjustly : - men are fully as guilty 
of it when their interests interfere. As your in- 
terests raort frequently clash, and as your feelings 
re quicker than ours, your temptations to it are 
ore frequent For this reason, be particularly 
ender of the reputation of your own sex, especi- 
lly when they happen to rival you in our regards, 
e look on this as the strongest proof of dignity 
nd true greatness of mind. 
Show a compassionate sympathy to unfortunate 
omen, especially to those who are rendered so by 
e villa ny of men, Indulge a secret pleasure, I 
ay say pride, in being the friends and refuge of 
the unhappy, but without the vanity of showing it. 
Consider every species of indelicacy in conversa- 
tion, as shameiui in itself, and as highly disgusting 
to us. All double entendre is of this sort. The-. 
fesoluteness of men's education allows them to be 
drerted with a kind of wit, which vet they have de- 
h'tcy enough to be shocket at, when it comes from 
yaif mouths, or even when you hear it without pain 
ant contempt. Virgin purity is of that delicate 
oqfcrc, thai it cannot hear certain things without 
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contamination. It is always to your power U 
avoid these. No man, but a brute, or a fool, win 
insult a woman with conversation which be sees 
gives her pain, nor will he dare to do it, if she re- j 
sent the injury with a becoming spirit. There is 
a dignity in conscipus virtue, which is able to awe 
the most shameless and abandoned of men. 

You will be reproached, perhaps, with prudery. 
By prudery is .generally meant an affectation of 
delicacy. Now I do not wish you to affect delica- 
cy ; I wish you to possess it. At any rate, it is bet- 
ter to run the risk of being thought ridiculous, 
than disgusting, 

The men will complain of your reserve. They 
will assure you, that a more frank behaviour would 
make you more amiable.: but, trust me, they are 
not sincere when they tell you so.— I acknowledge, 
that on some occasions it might render you more 
agreeable a& companions, but it would fmake yea 
less amiable as women : an. important distinction, 
which many of your sex are not aware of,— After 
all, I wish yon to have great ease and openness in 
your conversation. I only point out some consi- 
derations which ought to regulate yeur behaviour • 
in that respect. 

Have a sacred regard to truth. Lying is a mean 
and despicable vice.— 1 have known some women ef 
excellent parts, who were so much addicted to it, 
that they could not be trusted in the relation of any 
story; especially if it contained any thing of the 
, marvellous, or if they themselves were the heroines , 
of the tale. This weakness did not proceed from ai 
, bad heart, but was merely the effect of vanity or an 
unbridled imagination. — I do not mean to ceasuro 
that lively embellishment of a humorous story, 
which is only intended to promote innocent sirta. 

There is a certain gentleness of spirit and mat- 
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iters extremely engaging in your sex ;— not that in* 
discriminate attention, that unmeaning simper, 
which smiles on all alike. This arises, either from 
an affectation of softness, or from perfect insipidity. 

There is a species of refinement in luxury, just 
beginning to prevail among the gentlemen of this 
country, to which our ladies are yet aa great 
strangers as any women upon earth : I hope, for 
the honour of the sex, they may ever continue so : 
J— 1 mean, the luxury of eating. It is a despicable 
selfish vice in men ; but in your sex it is beyond 
expression indelicate and disgusting. 

Every' one who remembers a few years back, is 
sensible of a very striking change in the attention 
and respect formerly paid hy the gentlemen to the 
ladies- Their drawing-rooms are deserted ; and, 
after dinner and supper, the gentlemen are impati- 
ent till they retire. How they came to lose this 
respect, which nature and politeness so well en 
title them to, I shall not here particularly inquire. 
The revolutions of manners . in any country de- 
pend on causes very various and complicated. I 
shall only observe, that the behaviour of the la- 
Hies in the last age, was very reserved and stately. 
It would now be reckoned ridiculously stiff and 
formal. Whatever it was, it had certainly the 
effect of making them more respected. 

A fine woman, like other fine things >io nature, 
has her proper point of view, from which she may 
be seen to most advantage. To fix this point re- 
quires great judgment, and an intimate knowledge 
■ of the human heartx-«-by the present mode of fe- 
male manners, the ladies seem to expect that they 
lhall regain their ascendancy over us, by the ful- 
lest display of their personal charms ; "by being 
Uways, in our eye at public places : by conversing 
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with us with the same unreservd freedom as we do 
with one another ; in short, by resembling u* as 
nearly as they possibly can. — But a little time and 
experience will show the folly of this expectation 
and conduct. 

The power of a fine woman over the hearts of 
men,--*>f men of the finest parts, is even beyond 
what she conceives. They are sensible of the 
pleasing illusion,; but they cannot, nor do they 
Wish to dissolve it. But if she is determined to 
dispel the charm, it certainly is in her power : she 
may soon reduce the angel to a very ordinary girl. 

There is a native dignity in ingenious modesty 
to be expected in your sex, which is your natural 
protection from the familiarities of the men, and 
which you should feel previous to the reflection, 
that it is your interest to keep yourselves sacred 
from all personal freedoms. The many nameless 
charms and endearments of beauty should be re- 
served to bless the arms of the happy man to whom 
you give >our heart ; but who, if he has the least 
delicacy, will despise them, if he knows that they 
have been prostituted to fifty men before him. — 
The sentiment, th*»t a woman may allow all inno- 
cent freedoms, provided her virtue is secure, is 
both grossly indelicate and dangerous, and has 
proved fatal to many of your sex. 

Let me now recommend to your attention that 
elegance which is not so much a quality itself, as 
the high polish of every other. It is what diffuses 
an ineffable grace over every look, every motion, 
every sentence you utter. It gives that charm to 
beauty, without which it generally fails to please. 
It is partly a personal quality ; in which respect, it 
is the gift of nature : but 1 speak of it principally as 
q quality of the mind. Jn a word, it is the perfect 
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tfoft of taste in lift and manners : every virtue and 
every excellency in their most graceful and amiable 
forms. 

You may perhaps think that I want to throw 
every spark of nature out of your composition, and 
to make you entirely artificial. Far fr»m it : I 
wish you to possess the most perfect simplicity of 
faeart and manners. • I think you may possess dig* 
nity, without pride, •affability without meanness, 
and simple elegance without affectation. — Milton 
bad my idea, when he says of Eve- 
Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In. every gesture dignity and love. 



AMUSEMENTS. 



Every period of life has amusements which are 
natural and proper to it. You may indulge the 
variety of your tastes in these, while you keep 
within the bounds of that propriety which is suita- 
ble to your sex. 

Some amusements are conducive to health ; as 
various kinds of exercise : some are connected 
with qualities really useful : as different kinds of 
women's work, and all the domestic concerns of a 
family : some are elegant accomplishments ; as 
dress, dancing, music, and drawing.— Such books- 
as improve yourunderstanding, enlarge your know- 
ledge, and cultivate your taste, may be considered 
in a higher point of view than mere amusements : 
there are a variety of others, which are neither use- 
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fal nor ornamental ;-— such as plays of different 
kinds. 

I would particularly recommend to you those ex- 
ercises that Oblige you to be much abroad in the 
open air ; — such aa^walkiag, and riding on horse- 
back- This will give vigour to your constitutions, 
and a bloom to your complexions. If you accus- 
tom yourselves to go abroad qlways in chairs and 
carriages, you will-soon become so enervated as to 
be unable to get oat of doors without them. They 
are. like most articles of luxury, useful and agreea- 
ble when judiciously used : but when made habitu- 

1 al, they become both insipid and pernicious. 

An attention to your health is a duty you owe to 

\ yourselves and to your friends Bad health seldom 

, fails to have an influence on the spirits and temper. 

' The finest geniuses, the most delicate minds, have 
very frequently a correspondent delicacy of bodily 
constitution, which they are too apt to neglect. 
Their luxury lies in reading and late hours, equal 
enemies to health and beauty. 

But, though good health be one of the greatest 
blessings of life, never make a boast of it ; but- en- 
joy it in grateful silence. We so naturally associ- 
ate the idea of female softness and-delicacy with a 
correspondent delicacy of constitution, that, when 
a woman speaks of her great strength, her extra- 
ordinary appetite, her ability, to bear excessive fa- 
tigue, we recoil at the description, in a way-she iff 
little aware of. 

The intention of your being taught needle work, 
knitting, and such like, is not on acconnt of the in- 
trinsic value of all you can do with your hands, 
which is trifling : but to enable you to judge more 
perfectly of that kind of work, and to direct the 
-execution of it in others. Another principal eordfo 
ire enable you to fill up,in a tolerably agreeable way, 
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Home of the many solitary hours you must necessa- 
rily pass at home — It is a great article in the hap* 
piness of life, to have your pleasures as independ- 
ent of others as possible. By continually gadding 
Abroad in search of amusement, you loose the re* 
spect of all your acquaintances, whom yo» oppress 
frith those visits, which, by a more discreet man* 
ergement might have been courted. 

1 he domestic economy of a family is entirely a 
woman's province; and furnishes a variety of sub? 
Jects for the exertion- both of good sense and good 
taste. If you ever come to have the charge of a 
family, it ought to engage much of your time and 
attention, nor can you be excused from this by any 
extent of fortune, though, with a narrow one, the 
ruin that follows the neglect of it, may be more 
immediate. 

I am at the greatest loss what to advise you in 
regard to books. There is no impropriety in your 
reading history, or cultivating any art or science to 
Which genius or accident may lead you The whole 
volume of Nature lies open to your eye, and fur- 
nishes an infinite variety of entertainment. If I 
were sure that Nature had given you such strong 
principles of taSte and sentiment as would remain 
with you, and influence your future conduct, with 
the utmost pleasure would I endeavour to direct 
-your reading in such a way as might form that- taste 
to the utmost perfection of truth and elegance. 
" But when I reflect how easy it is to warm a girl's 
imagination, and how difficult deeply and perma- 
nently to affect her heart : how readily she enters 
into every refinement of sentiment, and how easily 
fibecan sacrifice them to vanity or convenience; ' 
I think I may very probably do you an injury, by 
Artificially creating a tastc/whick, if Nature pevt? 
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?-ave it you, would only serve to embarrass your 
itture conduct. — I do not want to make you any 
thing.: I want to know what Nature has made you, 
and to perfect you on her plan I do not wish you 
to have sentiments that might perplex you : I wish 
you to have sentiments . that may uniformly and 
steadily guide you, and such as your hearts so tho- 
roughly approve, that you would not forego them 
Tor any consideration this world could offer. 

Dress is an important article in female life. The 
love of dress is natural to you, and therefore it it 
proper and reasonable. Good sense will regulate 
your expense in it, and good ta&te wUi direct you to 
dress in such a way as to conceal any blemishes, 
and set off your beauties, if you have any, to the 
greatest advantage. But much delicacy and judg- 
ment are required in the application of this rule* 
A fine woman shows her charms to most advantage, 
when she seems most to conceal them The finest 
bosom in nature is not so fine as what imagination 
forms. The most perfect elegance of dress appears 
always the most easy, and the less studied. 

Do not confine your attention to dress to your 
public appearances. Accustom yourselves to an 
habitual neatness ;• so that in the careless undress, 
in your most unguarded hours, you may have no 
reason to be ashamed of your appearance.-— You 
will not easily believe how much toe consider ymur 
dress as expressive of your characters. Vanity, 
levity, slovenliness, folly, appear through it. An 
elegant simplicity is an equal proof of taste and 
delicacy. 

In dancing, the principal points you are to attend 
to are ease and grace. 1 would have you to dance 
with spirit ; but never allow yourselves to be so far 
transported with mirth, as to forget the delicacy ol 



your t ex.— Many a girl, dancing in the gayety and 
innocence of her heart, is thought to discover si 
spirit she little dreams of. 

I know no entertainment that gives such pleasure 
to any person of sentiment or humour, as the thea* 
tre. But I am sorry to say, there are few English 
comedies a lady can see, without a shock to delicacy* 
You will not readily suspect the comments gentle* 
men make on your behaviour on such occasions.. 
Men are often best acquainted with the most worth- 
less of your sex, and from them too readily fornt 
their judgment of the rest. A virtuous girl often 
hears very indelicate things with a countenance no- 
wise embarassed. because in truth, she does not 
understand them. Yet this is most ungenerously, 
ascribed to that command of features and that 
ready presence of mind, which you are thought to 
possess in a degree far beyond us ; or, by still more 
malignant observers, it is ascribed to hardened ef- 
frontery. 

Sometimes a girl laughs with all the simplicity of 
unsuspecting innocence, for no other reason but 
being infected with other people's laughing : she is 
then believed to know more than she should do. — If 
she does happen to understand an improper thing, 
she suffers a very complicated distress: she feels? 
her modesty hurt in the most sensible manner, and 
atthesametime is ashamed of appearing conscious* 
of the injury. The only way to avoid these incon- 
veniences, is #ever to go to a play that is particu- 
larly offensive to delicacy .—Tragedy subjects you 
to no such distress : its sorrows will soften and en* 
noble your hearts^ 

I need say little about gaming; the ladies in this? 
country being as yet almost strangers to it. — It is a 
ruinous and incurable vice; and, as it leads to all 
the selfish and turbulentjpassions, is peculiarly odi* 
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oos hi your sex. I have no objection to your play- 
ing a little at any kind of game, as a variety in your 
amusements, provided, that what you can possibly 
loose is such a trifle, as can neither interest you, 
nor hurt you. 

In this, as well as in all important points of con* 
duct, show a determined resolution and steadiness. 
This is not in the least inconsistent with that sofi> 
Bess and gentleness so amiable in your sex ; on tha 
contrary, it gives that spirit to a mild and sweet 
disposition, without which it is apt to degenerate 
into insipidity. It makes you respectable in yovf 
oxen eyes and dignifies you in ours. 



FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 



The luxury and dissipation that prevails in gen- 
teel life, as it corrupts the heart in many respect*, 
so it renders it incapable of warm, sincere, and 
steady friendship. A happy choice of friends will 
be of the utmost consequence to you, as they may 
assist you by their advice and good offices. But 
the immediate gratification which friendship af- 
fords to a warm, open, and ingenious heart, is of 
itself a sufficient motive to court it. 

In the choice of your friends, have your princi* 
pal regard to goodness of heart and 6delity. If 
they also possess taste and genius, that will still 
-make them more agreeable and useful companions. 
You have particular reason to place confidence in 
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(bone wild have shown affection for you in your 
•arly days, when you were incapable of making 
them any return. This is an obligation for which 
you cannot be too grateful. When yon read this, 
you will naturally think of your mother's friend, 
to whom you owe so much 

If you have the good fortune to meet with any 
who deserve the name of friends, unbosom your* 
self to them with the most unsuspicious confidence. 
It is one of the world's maxims, never to trust any , 
person with a secret, the discovery of which could 
give you any pain : but it is the maxim of a little 
mind and a cold heart, unless where it is the effect 
of frequent disappointments and bad usage. An 
open temper, if restrained but by tolerable pru- 
dence, will make you. on the whole, much happier 
than a reserved suspicious one, although you may 
sometimes suffer by it. Coldness and distrust are 
but the two certain consequences of age and .ex- 
perience ; but they are unpleasant feelings, and 
need not be anticipated before their time. 

But however open you may be in talking of your 
own affairs, uever disclose the secrets of one friend 
to another. These are secret deposits, which do 
not belong to you, nor have you any right to make 
use of them. 

There is another case, in which f suspect it is 
proper to be secret, not so much from motives of 
prudence, as delicacy ' I mean in love matters. 
Though «a woman has no reason to be ashamed of 
an attachment to a man of merit ; yet Nature, 
whose authority is superior to philosophy, has an- 
nexed a sense of shame to it. It is even long be* 
fore a woman of delicacy dares avow to her own 
heart that she loves; and, when all the subterfu- 
ges of ingenuity to conceal it from herself fail she 
feels a violence done both to her pride and to her 
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modesty. This I should imagine, must always tfe 
the case, where she is not sure of a return to her 
attachment. 

Id such a situation, to lay" the heart open to any 
person whatever does not appear to me consistent 
with the perfection of female delicacy But per* 
haps 1 am in the wrong : at the same time, 4 must 
tell you, that, in point of prudence, it concerns 
you to attend well to the consequences of such a 
discovery- These secrets, however important ia 
your own estimation, may appear very trifling to 
your friend, who possibly will not enter into your 
feelings, but may rather consider them as a sub- 
ject of pleasantry. For this reason, love secrets 
are, of all others, the worst kept. But the con- 
sequences to you may be very serious, as no man 
of spirit and delicacy ever valued a heart much 
hackneyed in the ways of love. 

If, therefore, you must have a friend to pour out 
your heart to, be sure of her honour and secrecy. 
Let her not be a married woman, especially if she * 
lives happily with her husband. There are certain 
unguarded moments, in which such a woman, 
though .the best and worthiest of her sex, may let 
hints escape, which at other times, or to any other • 
person than her husband, she would be incapable 
of: nor will a husband in this case feel himself an- 
gler the same obligation of secrecy and honour, as 
if you had put your confidence originally in him- 
self, especially on a subject which the world is-apt 
to treat so lightly. 

If all other circumstances are equal, there are 
obvious advantages in your making friends of oae 
another. The ties of blood, and your being so 
much united in one common interest, form an ad- 
ditional bond of union to your friendship. If your 
brothers should have the good fortune to have 
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hearts susceptible of friendship, to possess troth, 
honour, sense, and delicacy and sentiment, they are 
the fittest and most unexceptionable confidants. By- 
placing confidence in them, you will receive everjr 
advantage which you* could hope for from the 
friendship of men, without any of the inconveul- 
encies that attend' such connexions with our sex. 

Beware of making confidants of your servants. 
Dignity, not properly understood, very readily de- 
generates into pride, which enters into no friend* 
chip, because it cannot bear an equal, and is so 
fond of flattery as to grasp at it even from servants 
and dependants. The most intimate confidants, 
therefore, of proud people, are valets-de-chambre 
and waiting-women.— Show the utmost humanity to 
your servants ; make their situation as comfortable 
to them as possible: but if you make them your con- 
fidants, you spoil them, and debase yourselves. 

Never allow any person under the pretended 
sanction of friendship, to be so familiar as to lose 
a proper respect for you. Never allow them te 
teaze you on any subject that is disagreeable, or 
where you have once taken your resolution. 
Many will tell you, that this reserve is inconsist- 
ent with the freedom which friendship allows : 
but a certain respect is as necessary in friendship 
as in love. Without it, you may be liked as a child, 
but you will never be loved as an equal. 

The temper* and dispositions of the heart in youf 
Sex make you en tar more readily and warmly inte 
friendships, than men. Your naural propensity t© 
it is so strong, that you often run into intimacies 
which you soon have sufficient cause to repent ofi 
and this makes your friendships so very fluctuating. 

Another great obstacle to the sincerity as well as 
Steadiness of your friendships, is the great clashing 
•f year interests, in ike pursuits ef Love, ambitien, 
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or vanity.— For these reasons, it would appear, at 
first view, more eligible for you to contract your 
friendships with the men. Among other obvious 
advantages of an easy intercourse between the two 
sexes, it occasions an emulation and exertion in 
each to excel and be agreeable: hence their respec- 
tive excellencies are mutually communicated and 
blended, As their interests in no degree interfere, 
there can be no foundation for jealousy, or suspt* 
cion, of riralship. The friendship of a man for a 
women U blended with a tenderness, which be never 
feels for one of his own sex, even where love is in 
no degree concerned Besides, we are conscious 
of a natural title you have to our protection and 
good offices) and therefore we feel an additional 
obligation of honour to serve you-, and to observe 
an inviolable secrecy, whenever you confide in us* 

But apply these observations with great caution. 
-—Thousands of women of the best hearts and 
finest parts have been ruined by men who approach 
them under the specious name of friendship* But 
supposing a man to have the most undoubted ho* 
nour, yet his friendship to a woman is so near akin 
to love, that if she be very agreeable in her person, 
she will probably very soon find a lover, where she 
only wished to meet a friend. — Let me here, how* 
ever, warn you against that weakness, so common 
among vain women, — the imagination that every 
man who takes particular notice of you is a lover. 
Nothing can expose you 'more to ridicule, than toe 
taking up a man on the suspicion of bring your 
lover, who perhaps never once thought of you in 
that view, and giving yourselves those airs so cons* 
mon among silly women on such occasions. 

There is a kind of unmeaning gallantry- muck 
practised by some men, which, if you have any 
discernment, you will find really very harases* 
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Ifen of this sort will attend you to public places; 
and foe useful to you by a number of little obser- 
vances, which those of a superior class do not so 
well understand, or have not leisure to regard, or 
perhaps are too, proud to submit to. Look on the 
compliment* of such men as words of course, 
which they repeat to every agreeable woman of 
their acquaintance. There is a familiarity they 
are apt to assume, which a proper dignity in your 
behaviour will be easily able to check. 

There is a different species of men, whom you 
may like as agreeable companions : men of worth, 
taste, and genius, whose conversation, in some re- 
spects, may be superior to what you generally 
meet with among your own sex. It will be foolish 
in you to deprive yourselves of a useful and agree* 
able acquaintance, merely because idle people say 
he is your lover. Such a man may like your com- 
pany, without having an> <fcsi_n on your person. 

People whose sentiments, and particularly whose 
tastes, correspond naturally like to associate oge- 
ther, although neither of them have the most distant 
View of any further connexion. But, as this simi- 
larity of minds often gives rise to a more tender 
attachment than friendship, it will be prudent to 
keep a watchful eye over yourselves, lest your hearts 
become too far engaged before you are aware of it. 
At the same tirae> 1 do not think that your sex, at 
least in this part of the world, have much of that 
sensibility which disposes to such attachment.—* 
What is commonly called love among you, is rather 
gratitude, and a partiality to*the man who prefers 
you to the rest of your sex ; and such a man you 
often marry, with little of either personal esteem 
or affecfton. Indeed, without any unusual share 
if natural sensibility, and very peculiar good for- 
tune, a woman in this country has very tittle pre* 
lability of marrying for love* 



It is a maxim laid down among you, and a very* 
prudent one it is, that love is not to begin on your 
part, but is entirely to be the consequence of out 
attachment to you. Now, supposing a woman to 
have sense and taste, she will not*find many men 
to whom she can possibly be supposed to bear any 
considerable share of esteem. Among these few, 
it is a \ery great chance if any of them distin- 
guishes her particularly. Love, at least with us, 
is exceedingly capricious, and will not always fix 
where reason says it should. But, supposing one 
of them should become particularly attached to 
her, it is still extremely improbable, that he should 
be the man in the world her heart approved of. 

As therefore, Nature has not given you that un- 
limited range in ypur choice which we enjoy, she 
has wisely .-and benevolently assigned to you a 
greater flexibility of taste on this subject Some 
agreeable qualities recommend a gentleman to 
your common good liking and friendship In the 
Course of his acquaintance, he contracts an at* 
tachment to you. When you perceive it, it ex- 
cites your gratitude ; this gratitude rises into pre- 
ference ; and this preference, perhaps, at last ad- 
vances to some degree of attachment, especially if 
it meets with crosses and difficulties ; for these, 
and a state of suspense, are very great incitements 
to attachment, and are the food of love in both 
sexes. If attachment was not excited in your sex 
in this manner, there is not one in a million of yoo 
that could ever marry, with any degree of love. 

A man of taste and delicacy marries a womao 
because be loves her more than any other, a. wo- 
man of equal taste and delicacy marries him, be* 
aause she esteems him, and because he gives her 
that preference: but if a man unfortunately be- 
comes attached to a woman whose heart is secretly 
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ire-engaged, his attachment, instead of obtaining 
a suitable return, is particularly offensive; and if 
he persists toteaze her he makes himself equally 
the object of her scorn and aversion. 

The effects of love among men are diversified 
by their different tempers. An artful man may 
counterfeit every one of them so as easily to im- 
pose on a young -girl of an open, generous, and 
feeling heart, if she is not extremely on her guard. 
The finest parts in such a girl may not always 
prove sufficient for her security. The dark and 
crooked paths of cunning are unsearchable and 
inconceivable to an honourable and elevated mind* 

The following, I apprehend, are the most genuine 
effects of an honourable. passion among the men, 
and the mest difficult to counterfeit. — A man of 
delicacy often betrays bis passion by his too great 
anxiety to conceal it, especially if he has little 
hopes of success. True love, in all its stages, 
seeks concealment, and never expects success : it 
renders a man not only respectful, but timid to the 
highest degree in his behaviour to the woman he 
loves. To conceal the awe he stands in of her, he 
may sometimes affect pleasantry, but it sits awk- 
wardly on him, and he quickly "relapses into seri- 
•usness, if not into dulness. He magnifies all her 
real perfections in his imagination, and is either 
blind to her failings, or converts them into beauties. 
Like a person conscious of guilt, he is jealous that 
every eye observes him; and, to avoid this, he shuns 
all the little observances of common gallantry. 

His heart and his charactet will be improved in 

every respect by his attachment ; his manners will 

become more gentle, and his conversation more 

Igreeable : but diffidence and embarrassment wilt 

ilways make him appear to disadvantage in the 

(ompany of his mistress. If the fascination con* 
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tinuc long, H will totally depress his spirit, and 
extinguish every active, vigorous, and manly 
principle of his mind. You will find this subject 
beautifully and pathetically painted in Thomson's 
Spring. 

When you observe in a gentleman's behaviour, 
these marks which I have described above, reflect 
seriously what you are to do. If his attachment is 
agreeable to you, I leave you to do as Nature, 
good sense, and delicacy shall direct you. If you, 
]ove him, let me advise you never to discover to 
him the full extent of your love ; no, not although 
you marry him. Thai sufficiently shows your 
preference, which is all he is entitled to know. 
If he has delicacy, he will ask for no stronger 
proof of your affection for your sake ; if he has 
sense, he will not ask it for his own. This u an 
unplesant truth ; but it is my duty to let you know 
it. Violent love cannot subsist, at least cannot 
be expressed, for any time together, on both sides; 
otherwise the certain consequence however «on- 
cealed, is satiety and disgust. Nature, in this 
case, has laid the reserve on you, 

If you see evident proofs of a gentleman's at* 
tachment, and are determined to shut your heart 
against him ; as you ever hope to be used with 
generosity by the person who shall engage your 
own heart, treat him honourably and humanely; 
do not let him linger in a miserable suspense, but 
be anxious to It t him know your sentiments with 
regard to him. 

However people's hearts may deceive them, 
there is scarcely a person that can love for any 
time without at least some distant hope of success, 
Jf you really wish to undeceive a lover, you may 
do it in a variety of ways There is a certain spe- 
cies of easy familiarity in your behaviour, which 
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rtay satisfy him, if be has any discernment left, 
that he has nothing to hope for. But perhaps your 
particular temper may not admit of this,—* You may 
easily show that you want to avoid his company ; 
but if he is a mjan whose friendship you wish to 
preserve, you may not choose this method, because 
then you lose him in every capacity . You may 
get a common friend to explain matters to him. or 
fall on many other devices if you are seriously 
anxious to put him out of suspense. 

But if you, are resolved against every such me- 
thod' at least do not shun opportunities of letting 
him explain himself; if you do this, you act bar- 
barously and unjustly. If he brings you to -an 
explanation, give him a polite, but resolute and 
decisive answer. In whatever way you convey 
your sentiments to him, if he is a man of spirit 
and delicacy, he will give yon no further trouble, 
nor apply to- your friends for their intercession. 
This last is a method of courtship which every 
man of spirit wiH disdain. He will never whin* 
' nor sue for pity. That would mortify him almost 
as much as your scorn. In short, you may pos- 
sibly break such a heart, but you can never bend 
it. Great pride always accompanies delicacy, 
however concealed under the appearance of the 
utmost gentleness and modesty ; and is the pas- 
sion, of all others, the most difficult to conquer 

There is a case where a woman may coquette 
justifiably to the utmost verge which her conscience 
will allow : it is, where a gentleman purposely de- 
dines to make his addresses, till such time as he 
flunks himself perfectly sure of her consent. This 
si bottom is intended to force a woman to give up 
th undoubted privilege of her sex ; the privilege 
of refusing: it is intended, to force her to explain 
fttrselfi in effect, before the gentleman deigns to 
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do it, and by this means to oblige h«r to violas! 
the modesty and delicacy of her sex, and to invert 
the clearest order of nature. All this sacrifice is 
proposed to be made merely to gratify a most 
despicable vanity in a man, who, would degrade 
the very woman whom he wis beg to make his wife. 

It is of great importance to distinguish, whe- 
ther a gentleman, who has the appearance of be* 
ing your lover, delays to speak explicitly, from 
the motive r have mentioned, or from a diffidence, 
inseparable from true attachment. In the one 
case, you can scarcely use bim too ill : in the 
other, you ought to use bim with great kindness ? 
and the greatest kindness you can show him, if 
you are determined not to listen to his addresses, 
is to let him know it as soon as possible. 

I know the many excuses with which women 
endeavour to justify themselves to the world, and 
to their own consciences, when they act otherwise* 
—Sometimes they plead ignorance, or at least un- 
certainty, of the gentleman's real sentiments. That 
may sometimes be the case. — Sometimes they plead 
the decorum of their sex, which enjoins an equal 
behaviour to all men, and forbids them to consider 
any man as a lover till he has directly told them 
so. — Perhaps few women carry their ideas of fe* 
male delicacy and decorum so far as I do : but, I 
must say, you are not entitled to plead the obliga- 
tion of these virtues, in opposition to the superior 
ones of gratitude, justice and humanity The man 
is entitled to all these, who prefers you to the rest 
of your sex, and perjiaps whose greatest weakness 
is this very preference. — The truth of the matter is, 
vanity, and the love of admiration, is so prevaifing-i 
a passion among you, that you may be considered* 
to make a very great sacrifice whenever you frve» 
up a lover^ till every art of coquetry fails to teenf 
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&i*ft» or fill he forces yen to an explanation. Yon 
a* be fond of the love, when you are indifferent 
o, or even when you despise, the lover. 

But the deepest and most artful coquetry is em- 
ployed 6y women of superior taste and sense, to 
engage and fix the heart of a man whom the world 
And whom they themselves esteem, although they 

Ere firmly determined never to marry him. But 
is conversation amuses them, and his attach* 
meat is the highest gratification to tfteir vanity : 
nay, they can sometimes be gratified with the ut- 
ter ruin of his fortune, fame, and happiness. 
God forbid I should ever think so of all your sex ! 
i koow many of them have principles, have gene- 
rosity, and dignity of soul, that elevate them above 
the worthless vanity I have been speaking of. 

Such a woman, 1 am persuaded, may always 
convert a lover, if she cannot give him her affeo 
ions, into a warm and steady friend, provided he 
a man of sense, resolution, and candour If 
be explains herself to him with a generous open* 
est and freedom, he must feel the stroke as a 
nan ; but he will likewise bear it as a man : what 
Be suffers, he will suffer in silence. Every senti- 
Bieut Of esteem will remain : but love, though it 
requires very tittle food, and is easily surfeited 
with too much, yet it requires some. He will 
view her in the light of a married woman, and, 
though passion subsides, yet a man of candid and 
generous heart always retains a tendefnesss for a 
toman he has once loved, and who has used him 
tfeelJ, beyond what he feels for aiJpother of her sex. 
he has not confided his otrn secret to any bo- 
he has an undoubted title to ask you not to 
lge it If a woman chooses to trust any of her 
companions with her own unfortunate attachments, 
Sbtrnay, as it is her own affair alone: but, if she 
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has any generosity- or gratitude, ,sfce wiH aoTfr 
tray a secret which does not belong to her. 

Male coquetry is much more inexcusable' that 
female, as well as more pernicious ; but it ir rare 
io this country. Very few men will give them* 
selves the trouble to gain or retain any woman? 
affections, unless they have views on them either 
of an honourable op dishonourable kind. Nea 
employed in the pursuit&of business, ambition, or 
pleasure, will not give themselves the trouble ta 
engage a woman's affections merely from the va- 
nity of conquest, and of triumphing over the heart 
of an innocent and defenceless girl. Besides, peo- 
ple never value much what is entirely in their 
power. A man of parts, sentiment, and address, 
if he lays aside all regard to truth and humanity, 
may engage the hearts of fifty women at thesantt 
time ; and may likewise conduct his coquetry wit* 
so mftch art, as to put it out of the power of asy 
of them to specify a single expression that could 
be said to be directly expressive of love. 

This ambiguity of behaviour, this art of keeping* 
one in suspense, is the great secret of coquetry in 
both sexes. It is the more cruel in us, because we 
can carry it what length we please, and continue) 
it as long as we please, without yur being so 
much as, at liberty to complain or expostulate; 
whereas toe can break our chain, and force jrtu 
to explain, whenever we become impatient of oar 
situation. 

I have insisted the more particularly on this sab* 
ject of courts hi p,4tecause it may most readily bap* 
pen to you at thaTOarly period of life when you 
«an have little experience or knowledge of tht 
world ; when your passions are warm, and your 
judgments not arrived at such full maturity as t» 
be able to correct them, 1 wish you to posscjf 
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ttofc high principles of honour and generosity ai 
rill render you incapable of deceiving, and at the 
ante time to possess that acute discernment, which 
lay secure you against being deceived. 

A. woman , in this country, may easily prevent 
Ihe first impressions of love : and every motive of 

trudeace and delicacy should make her guard her 
eart against them, till such time as she has re- 
ceiver! the most convincing proofs of the attach- 
aent of a man of such merit, as Will justify a re- 
ciprocal regard. Your hearts indeed may be shut 
Inflexibly and permanently against all- the merits a 
man can possess. That may be your misfortune, 
but cannot be your fault In such a situation, you 
would be equally unjust to yourself and your lover, 
if you give him your hand when your heart revolted 
gainst him. But, miserable will be your fate, if 
ou allow an attachment to steal on you before 
ou are sure of a return: or, what is infinitely 
orse, where there are wanting those qualties 
hich alone can insure happiness m a married 

late. 

I know nothing that renders a woman more des- 
£ cable, than her thinking it essential to happiness 
*. be married. Besides the gross indelicacy of tho 
ifcntiment, it is a fake one, as thousands of women 
lave experienced. But, if it was true, the belief 
feat it is so, and the consequent impatience to be 
married, is the most effectual way to prevent it. 

You must not think from this, that I do not wish 
ytu to marry : on the contrary, I am of opinion, 
tfctf you may attain a superior degree of happiness 
in* married state, to what you can possibly find in 
afl| other. I know the forlorn and unprotected 
gittjUionof an old maid, the chagrin and peevish* 
J ne* which are apt to infect their tempers, and the 
grttt difficulty of making a transition with dignity 
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and cheerfulness, from the period of youth, btffutt& 
admiration, and respect, into the calm, silent un* 
noticed retreat of declining' years. 

I see so me unmarried women, of active, vigoroni 
minds, and great vivacity of spirits, degrading 
themselves, sometimes by entering into a dissipate! 
course of life, unsuitable to their years, andtex« 
posing themselves to the ridicule of girls, whe 
might have been their grandchildren ; sometimes, 
by oppressing their acquaintances by impertinent 
intrusions into their private affairs ; and sometimes 
by being the propagators of scandal and defama* 
tion. All this is owing to an exuberant activity of 
spirit, which, if it had found employment at home, 
would have rendered them respectable and useful 
members of society. 

I see other woman in the same situation, gentle* 
modest, blessed with sense, taste, delicacy and 
every milder feminine virtue of the heart, but sf 
weak spirits, bashful arid timid ; I see such women 
sinking into obscurity and insignifiatnce.and gradu- 
ally losing every elegant accomplishment ; for thia 
evident reason, that they are not united to a part- 
ner who has sense, and worth, and taste, to kaow 
their value ; one who is able to draw forth their 
concealed qualities, and show them to advantage ; 
who can give that support to their feeble spistts 
which they stand so much in need of: and who, 
by his affection and tenderness, might make such 
a woman happy in exerting every talent, and ac- 
complishing herself in every elegant art thatcouU! 
contribute to his amusement. 

In short, I am of opinion, that a married state, 
if entered into from proper motives of esteem and 
affection, will be the happiest for yourselves, make 
you most respectable in the eyes of the world, and 
fee most useful members of society. But, I «oa~ 
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Jbst, I 'am not enough of a patriot to with you to 
knarry for the good of the public : I wish you to 
knarry for no other reason but to make yourselves 
(happier. When I am so particular in my advices 
about your conduct, I own my heart beats with the 
Jbnd. hope of making you worthy the attachment 
of men who will deserve you, and be sensible of 
jyour merit* But Heaven forbid you should ever 
[relinquish the ease and independence of a single 
life, to become the slaves of a fool or a tyrant's, 
jest price. 

As these have always been my sentiments, I shall 
do you but justice, when I leave you in such inde- 
pendent circumstances as may lay you uuder no 
temptation to do from necessity what you would 
never do from choice- This will likewise save yeu. 
from that cruel mortification to a woman of spirit, 
ie suspicion that a gentleman thinks he does you 
n honour or a favour when he asks you for his. 
ife. 

If I live till you arrive at that age when you shall 
ie capable to judge for yourselves, and do not 
ran gel? alter my sentiments, I shall act towards 
ou in a very different manner from what most pa- 
ints do. My opinion has always been, that, when 
tti at period arrives, the paternal authority ceases. 
1 hope I shall always treat you with that affec- 
tion and easy confidence which may dispose you to 
look ou me as your friend. In that capacity alone 
I shall think myself entitled to give you my opi- 
sion ; in the doing of which, I should think myself 
highly criminal, if I did not to the utmost of my 
ptwer endeavour to divest myself of all personal 
rmity.andall prejudices in favour of my particular 
tate. If you did not cheose to follow my advice, 
I saould not on that account cease to love you as 
iPj children, Though mv right to your obedience 
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was expired, yet I should think nothing could re> 
lease me from the ties of nature and humanity. 
. You may perhaps imagine, that the reserve* be* 
haviour which I recommend to you, and your ap- 
pearing seldom at public places, must cut off all 
opportunities of your being acquainted with' gentle! 
men. I am very far from intending this. I advise 
you to no reservev but what will render you more 
respected and beloved by our sex. I do not think 
puflftic places suited to make people acquainted to- 
gether. They can only be distinguished there by 
their looks and external behaviour. But it is in 
private companies alone where you can expect easy 
and agreeable -conversation, which I should never 
wish you to decline. If you do not allow gentle- 
men to become acquainted with you, you can never 
expect to marry with an attachment on either aide. 
Love is very seldom produced at first sight ; si 
least it must have, in that case, a very unjustifia- 
ble foundation. True love is founded on esteem, 
in a correspondence of tastes and sentiments, atd 
steals on the heart imperceptibly. 

There is one advice I shall leave you, to which I 
beg your particular attention. Before your affee- 
tions come to be in the least engaged to any man, 
examine your tempers, your taste, and your hearts, 
very severely, and settle in your own minds, what 
are the requisites to your happiness in a married 
state; and, as it is almost impossible that you 
should get every thing you wish, come to a steady 
determination what you are to consider as essen- 
tial, and what may be sacrificed. 

If you have hearts disposed by nature for love 
and friendship, and possess those feelings which 
enable you -to enter into all the refinements and 
delicacies of these attachments, consider well, for 
Heaven's sake, and as you value your future haj- 
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jfaess, before you give*them any indulgence. If you 
have the misfortune (for a very great misfortune it 
commonly is to your sex) to have such a temper and 
sentiments deeply rooted in you,— if you have 
spirit and resolution to resist the solicitations of 

■ vanity, the persecution of friends, (for you wilt 
have lost the only friend that would never persecute 
you,) and can support the prospect of the many 
inconveniencies attending the state of an old maid, 

| which I formerly pointed out ; then you mflMp* 
dulge yourself in that kind of sentimental reading 
and conversation which is most correspondent to 
yonr feelings. 

But if you find on a strict self-examination, that 
marriage is.'absolutely essential to your happiness, 
keep the secret inviolable in your own, bosoms,for 
the reason I formerly mentioned ; but shun, as you 
would do the most fatal poison, all that species of 
teading and conversation which warms the imagi- 
nation, which engages and softens the heart, and 
raises the taste above the level of common life. If 
you do otherwise consider the terrible conflict of 
passions this may afterwards raise in your breasts. 
If this refinement once takes deep root in your 
minds, and you do not obey its dictates, but marry 
from vulgar and mercenary views, you may never 
be able to eradicate it entirely; and then it will em- 
bitter all your married days. Instead of meeting 
with sense, delicacy, tenderness, a lover, a friend, 
an equal companion, in a husband, you may be tired 
with insipidity and dullness; shocked with indeli- 
cacy, or mortified by indifference. You will find 
none to compassionate, or even understand your 
tuffe rings ; for your husbands may not use you 
truelly, and may give you as much money for your 
dothcs,personal expense,and domestic necessaries, 

I 
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as is suitable to their fortunes. The world would 
therefore look on you as unreasonable women, and 
that did not deserve to be happy, if you were not 
se. To avoid these complicated evils, if you are 
determined at all events to marry, I would advise 
you to make all your reading and amusements ef 
such a kind, as do not affect the heart nor the ima- 
gination, except in the way of wit or humour. 

1 have no view, by these advices, to lead your 
tastes: I only want to persuade you of the necessi- 
ty of knowing your own minds, which,though seem* 
ingly very easy, is what your sex seldom attain oa 
many important occasions in life, but particul rly 
on this of which I am speaking. There is not a 
quality I more anxiously wish y»u to possess, than 
that collected decisive spirit, which rests on itself, 
which enables yoq to see were your true happiness 
lies, and to pursue it with the most determined re- 
solution. In matters of businesss, follow the advice 
of those who know them better than yourselves, 
and in whose integrity you can confide; but, in 
matters of taste, that depend on your own feelings, 
consult no one friend whatever, but consult yoar 
own hearts. 

If a gentleman makes bis addresses to you, or 
give you reason to believe he will do so; before 
you allow your affections to be engaged, endeavour 
in the roost prudent and secret manner, to procure 
from your friends every necessary piece of infor- 
mation concerning him ; such as his character for 
sense, his morals, his temper, fortune, and family \ 
whether it is distinguished for parts and worth or, 
for folly, knavery, and loathsome hereditary dis- 
eases. When your friends inform you of these, 
they have fulfilled their duty. If they go further, 
(hey bare uot that deference for you, which ft Jbe, 
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fining (dignity on your part would effectually com- 
mand. 

Whatever your views are in marrying, take 
*very possible precaution to prevent their being dis- 
appointed. If fortune and the pleasures it brings, 
Are your aim, it is not sufficient that the settlements 
of a jointure and children's provisions be ample, 
and properly secured ; it is necessary that you 
should enjoy the fortune during your own life. 
The principal security you can have for tbi» will 
depend on your marrying a good-natured, generous 
man, who despises money, and who will let you live 
vbere you can best enjoy that pleasure, that pomp 
and parade of life, for which you married him. 

From what I have said, you will easily see, that I. 
could never pretend to advise whom yon should 
inarry : but 1 can with great confidence advise, 
whom you should not marry. 

Avoid a companion that may entail any heredi-. 
tary disease on your posterity, particularly (that 
most dreadful of all human calamities) madness. 
It is the height of imprudence to run into such a 
danger, and, in my opinion, highly criminal. 

Do not marry a fool: he is the most intractable 
of all animals : he is led by his passions and ca- 
prices, and is incapable of hearing the voice of rea- 
son. It may probably too hurt your vanity to have 
husbands, for whom you have reason to blush, and 
tremble every time they open their lips in company. 
But the worst circumstance that attends a fool, is 
bis constant jealousy of his wife being thought to 
govern him. This renders it impossible, to lead him, 
and he is continually doing absurd and disagreeable 
things, for no other reason but to show he dares jB 
io them. i^ 

A rake is a] ways a suspicious busb&nd,, became - 
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he has only known the most worthless of your, sei. 
He likewise entails the worst diseases on his wife 
and children, if he has the misfortune to have aoj. 
If you have a sense of .religjori yourselves, do 
not think of husbands who have none* If thej 
have tolerable understanding's, they will be glad 
that you have religion, for their own sakes, and for 
the sake of their families; but it will sink you in 
their esteem. If they are weak men, they will be 
continually teasing and shocking you about your 
principles. If you have children, you will suffer 
the most bitter distress, in seeing all your endea* 
vours to form their minds to virtue and piety T all 
your endeavours to secure their present and eter- 
nal happiness, frustrated and turned into ridicule. 
As I look on your choice of a husband to be of 
the greatest consequence to your happiness, I hope 
you will make it with the utmost circumspection. 
Do not give way to a'sudden sally of passion, and 
dignify it with the name of lo*e. — Genuine love is 
not founded in caprice : it is founded in nature, on 
honourable views, on virtue, on similarity of tastes, 
and sympathy of souls. 

If you have these sentiments, you will never 
. marry any one, when you are not in that situation, 
in point of fortune, which is necessary to the hap- 
piness of either of you. What that competency 
may be, can only be determined by ydor tastes. It 
would be ungenerous in you to take advantage of a 
lover's attachment, to plunge him into distress ; 
and, if he has any honour, no personal gratifica- 
tion will ever tempt him to enter into any connex- 
ion which will render you unhappy If you have 
Wks much between you as to satisfy all your demand*, 
"9t is sufficient. 

I shall conclude with endeavouring to remove a 
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*Tifliculty,which must naturally occur to any woman 
of reflection, on the subject of marriage. What is 
to become of all those refinements of delicacy, that 
dignity of manners,which checked all familiarities, 
and suspended desire in respectful and awful admi- 
ration ? In answer to this, I shall only observe, 
that, if motives of interest or vanity have had any 
share in your resolutions to marry, none of these 
chimerical notions will give you any pain, nay, they 
•will very quickly appear as ridiculous in your own 
eyes, as they probably always did in the eyes of 
your husbands. They have been sentiments which 
have floated in your imaginations, but have never 
reached your hearts- But, if these sentiments 
have been truly genuine, and if you have had the 
singular happy fate to attach those who understand 
them, you have no reason to be afraid. 

Marriage, indeed will at once dispel the enchant- 
raent raised by external beauty*; but the virtual and 
graces that first warmed the heart, that reserve and 
delicacy which always left the lover something fur- 
ther to wish, and often made him doubtful of your 
sensibility or attachment, may and ought ever to 
remain. The tumult f passion will necessarily 
subside : but it will be succeeded by an endearment, 
that effects the heart in a more equal, more sensible 
and tender manner.— But I must check myself, and 
net indulge in descriptions that may mislead you, 
and that too sensibly awake the remembrance of 
my happier days, which, perhaps, it were better 
for me to forget for ever. 

I have thus given you my opinion on some of the 
most important articles of your future life, chiefly 
calculated for that period when you are just enter- 
ing the world. I have endeavoured to avoid some 
peculiarities, of opinion, which, from, their contra 
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diction to the general practice of the world, I saigfct 
reasonably have suspected were not so well found- 
ed. But, in writing to you, I am afraid my .heart 
has been too full, and too warmly interested, t» 
allow me to keep this resolution This may ban 
produced some embarrassment, and some seeming 
contradictions. What J hare written has beet 
the amusement of some solitary hours, and haJ 
served to divert some melancholly reflections. I 
am conscious I undertook a task to which I was 
very unequal, but 1 have discharged a part of mj 
"duty. Tou will at least be pleased with it* as thi 
last mark of your father's love and attention. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I labour to diffusa th' important good, 

Till this great truth by all be understood; 

" That all the pious duties which we owe 

Our parents, friends, our country, and our God } 

The seeds of every virtue here below, - 

From discipline alcne, and early culture, grow." 

Wt$t. 

Among the various kinds of composition to which 
we are indebted for the discovery and improvement 
of those means which meliorate the necessary evils 
of life, and promote the beneficial-effects of civilisa- 
tion, none have a greater claim to our attention 
than the didactic. It is of consequence, as involv- 
ing subjects which •• come home to all men's busi- 
ness and bosoms," having for its aim the tenden- 
cy to increase our happiness, bj adding to our 
stores of knowledge, — a quality which, it is to be 
deeply regretted, many other branches of learning 
do not possess. 

English literature, unrivalled in almost every 
ither department, can likewise boast the greatest 

lumber that any country ever produced ofcxcel- 

12 
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lent works of this nature ; to which we may jief • 
haps justly attribute the stricter morality obserwd 
among Britons of 'liberal education, compared with 
similar classes in other kingdoms ;— the superior 
modesty, elegance, and worth, which so eminently 
distinguish the British female character. 

The lady, to whose abilities and misfortunes the 
world owes the possession of the following pages, 
was the wife of Sir Joseph Pennington, Bait, of 
Walter-Hall, Yorkshire To a heart firmly attach- 
ed to the practice of every virtue, she unforttoate. 
}y united such an eccentricity of opinion on certain 
topics, as provided the enemies of her peace with 
the too fatal means of wounding her feelings though 
they could not injure her reputation. This error 
of her life she every where deplores with more se- 
verity than candour thinks allowable. From me- 
lancholly experience she tells the unsuspecting fe- 
male, that it is not enough that life be passed in 
deeds of active virtue, attended with the approba- 
tion of a good conscience, she is also amenable to 
the world for its opinion.— ^The sturdy integrity of 
a man may stand secure amid the storm of public 
censnre; but, in this respect, the chief praise of 
the softer sex is negative — the crystalline purity of 
female reputation is almost sullied by the breath 
even of good report. 

lady Pennington died in August, 1783. She 
was buried in the parish church of Fulmer, Buck- 



foghamshire. The numerous kind and charitable 
offices which a good heart, assisted even by a small 
income, can perform, were daily exemplified in her 
benevolence to the poor of an extensive village 
wherein she resided. 

May the youthful heart be taught by her precepts 
to practise those virtues which she so earnestly en* 
forces; and, from her example, learn to guard 
against indiscretion. Happy, indeed, ajre they, 
who shall equal her in piety, charity, and resig- 
natfeft. 






A MOTHER'S ADVICE. 



My dear Jenny, 

Was there any probability that a letter from me 
would be permitted to reach your hand alone. I 
should not have chosen this least eligible method 
of writing to you.— The public is no way concern- 
ed in family affairs, and ought not to be made a 
J tarty in them, — but my circumstances are such as 
fey me under a necessity of either communicating 
nay sentiments to the world, or of concealing them 
fiom you;— the latter would, I think, be the breach 
of an indispensable duty, which obliges me to 
■Ware the impropriety of the former. 

A long train of events, of a most extraordinary 

nature, conspired to remove you, very early, from 

the tender care of an affectionate mother ; yoo 

were then too young to be able to form any right 

judgment of her conduct, and since that time it is 

very probable that it has been represented to y<m 

in the most unfavourable light. The general pre* 

judice against me I never-.gave myself the useless 

trouble of any endeavour to remojre. I do not 

tiean to infer from hence, that the opinion of 

Others is of no material consequence ; on the con* 

frary, 1 would advise you always to remember, 

Mt, next to the conscionsaets of acting right, tbc 
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public voice should be regarded, and to endeavtur 
by a prudent behaviour, even in the most trifling 
instances, to secure it in your favour: the being 
educated in a different opinion was a misfortune to 
me. I was indeed early and wisely taught, that vir- 
tue was the one thing necessary, and without it so 
happiness could be expected either in this, or any 
future state of existence ; but, with this good prior 
ciple, a mistaken one was at the same time inculcat* 
ed, namely, that the self-approbation, arising from 
conscious virtue, was alone sufficient; and, that 
t^e cenfcires of an ill-natured world, ever ready to 
calumniate, whea not founded on truth, where b* 
neath the concern of a person, whose actions wert 
guided b the superior motive of obedience to the 
will of Heaven : this notion, strongly imbibed be- 
fore reason had gained sufficient strength to disc** 
▼er its fallacy, was the cause of an inconsiderate 
conduct in my subsequent life, which marked mf 
character with a disadvantageous impression. To 
you I shall speak with the most unreserved sinceri- 
ty, not concealing a fault which you may profit by, 
the knowledge of— and therefore I freely own, that 
in ray younger years, satisfied with keeping strictly 
within the bounds of virtue. I took a foolish plea* 
sure in exceeding those of prudence, and was ridi- 
culously vain of indulging a latitude-of behaviour, 
into which others of my age were afraid of launch- 
ing: but then, in justice to myself, I mast at the 
same time declare, that this freedom was only take* 
in public company ; and, so extremely cautious war 
I of doing any thing that appeared to me a just 

? *round for censure, 1 call Heaven to witness, your 
ather was the first man whom I ever made any pti* 
vate assignation with, or even met in a room alone 
—nor did I take that liberty with him, till tfrem<$t 
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$»lenm mutual engagement, the matrimonial cere- 
mony, had bound us to each other. My beha* 
viour then, be has frequently since acknowledged, 
fully convinced him I was not only innocent of any 
criminal act, but of every vicious thought ; and 
that the outward freedom of my deportment pro- 
ceeded merely from a great gayety of temper, 
and from a very high flow of spirits, never broke 
if the expression may be allowed, into the formal 
rules of decorum.— To sum up the whole in a few 
words, my private conduct was what the severest 
prude could not condemn ; my public such as the 
most finished coquette alone would have ventured 
upon : the latter only could ;>e known to the world, 
and, consequently, from thence must their opinion 
foe taken. You will therefore easily be sensible, 
that it would not be favourable to me ; on the con- 
trary, it gave a general prejudice against me — and 
tfcis has been since made use of as an argument to 
gain credit to the malicious falsehoods laid to my 
charge ;— for this reason— convinced by long ex- 
perience, that the greater part of mankind are so 
apt to receive, and so willing to retain, a bad im- 
pression of others, that, when it is once establish- 
ed, there is hardly a possibility of removing it 
through life : I have, for some years past, silently 
acquiesced in the dispensations of Providence, 
without attempting any justification of myself; 
and, being conscious, that the infamous aspersions 
cast on my character were not founded on truth, 
I have sat down content with the certainty of an 
open and perfect acquittal of all vicious disposi- 
tions, or criminal conduct, at that great day, when 
41 things shall appear as they really are, and when 
1Mb our actions, and the most secret motives for 
4ero, will be made manifest to men and angels. 
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Had your father been amongst the number o# 
those who are deceived by appearances, I should' 
have thought it my duty to leave no method uses* 
sayed to clear myself in his opinion— but that vas 
i not the case : he knows that many of those appear* 
ances, which have been urged against me, I was 
forced to submit to, not only from his direction, 
but by his. absolute command, which, contrary 19 
reason and to my own interest, I was, for more than 
twelve years, weak enough implicitly to obey : and 
that others, even since our separation, were occa- 
sioned by some particular instances of his behfcr 
viour, which rendered it impossible for me to act with 
safety in any other manner — to him I appeal for the 
truth of this assertion, who is conscious of the mean- 
ing — rthat may hereafter be explained to you. Per- 
fectly acquainted with, my principles and with my 
natural disposition, his heart, I am convinced, ne- 
ver here condemned me. Being greatly incensed' 
that my father's will gave tome an independent for- 
tune — which nill he imagined 1 was accessary to, 
or at least that I could have prevented, he was there*- 
by laid open to. the arts of designing mn, who, hav- 
ing their own interest solely in view, worked him 
up into a desire of revenge — and from thence, upon 
probable circumstances, into a public accusation; 
—though that public accusation was supported only 
by the single testimony of a person, whose known 
falsehood had made him a thousand times declare, 
that he would not credit her oath in the most trilling 
incident ; yet, when he was disappointed of the ad- 
ditional evidence he might have been flattered with 
the hope of obtaining, it was too late to recede. 
This I sincerely believe to be the truth of the case, 
though I too well know his tenacious temper, to ex-' 
p3ct a present justification ; but, whenever he sha!) 
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k airivje od the verge of eternity— if reason holds her 
place at that awful moment, and if religion has then 
any power on his heart, I make no doubt, he will at 
that time acquit me to his children; and with truth 
he must then confess, that no part of my behaviour 
to him ever deserved the treatment I have met with. 
Sorry am I to be under the necessity of pointing 
out faults in the conduct of another, which are, 
perhaps, long since repented of, and ought in that 
.case to be as much forgotten as they are most tru- 

|]y forgiven. Heaven knows, that, so far from retain- 
ing any degree of resentment in my heart, the per- 
son breathes not whom I wish to hurt, or to whom 
1 would not this moment render every service in 
my power. The injuries which I have sustained, 
had I no children, should contentedly be buried in 
silence, till the great day of retribution ; but, in 
justice to you, to them, and to myself, it is incum- 
bent on me, as far as possible, to efface the false 
impressions, which, by such silence, might be fixed 
on your mind, and on those of your brothers and 
sisters, whoml include with vou.— To this end, it 
tvill be necessary to enter into a circumstantial 
history of near fifteen years, full of incidents of a 
nature so uncommon, as to be scarcely credited. 
This, I am convinced, will effectually clear me in 
your opinions, of the imputations I now lie under, 
and it will prove, almost to a demonstration, the 
true cause of those proceedings against me, that 
were couched under pretended motives, — as inju- 
rious to my reputation as they were false in them- 
fclves. But this must be deferred some time long- 
It i you are all yet too young to enter into things 
olthis kind, or to judge properly of them. When 
afcew years shall, by ripening your understandings, 
riiove this objection, you shall be informed of the 
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if hole troth, noit impartially and without «2j* 
guise ;— till then, suspend your belief of all thai 
may have reached your ears with regard to au^ 
and wait the knowledge of those facts, which mf 
future letter will reveal for your information. 

Thus much 1 thought it necessar> to premise 
concerning myself, though foreign to the designof 
this epistle, which is only to remind you, that ye* 
have still an affectionate mother, woo is anxiou 
for your welfare, and desirous of giving you saine 
advice with regard to your conduct in life. I weald 
lay down a few precepts for you, which, if attended 
to, will supply, as far as it is in my power to supply, 
the deprivation of a constant and tender mater* 
nal care. The address is to you in particular, year 
aisters being yet too young to receive it, but my in* 
tention is for the equal service of you all- 

Tou are just entering, my dear girl, into t 
World full of deceit and falsehood, where few per- 
sons or things appear in cheir true character. 
Vice hides her deformity with the borrowed gam- 
of virtue ; and, though discernable to an inteBi<* 
gent and careful observer, by the unbecoming- 
awkwardness o/ her deportment under it, tfce 
passes on thousands undetected; every present 
pleasure usurps the name of happiness, and as 
each deceives the unwary pursuer. Thus, one 
general mask disguises the whole face of things* 
and it requires a long experience, and a penetrat- 
ing judgment, to discover the truth : thrice hap* 
py they, whose docile tempers improve from the 
instructions of maturer age, and who thereby at* 
tain some degree of this necessary knowledge, 
while it may be useful in directing their conduct 

The turn which your mind may now take, wfl 
fU the happineBS or misery of y oar future life ; and 
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too nearly concerned for your welfare, not 
o be most solicitously anxious, that you may bt 
arly led into so just away of thinking, as will be 
inductive to you of a prudent, rational behaviour, 
and which will secure to you a lasting felicity. You 
were old enough, before our separation, to convince 
me, that Heaven had not denied you a good natu* 
1 understanding: this, if properly cultivated, will 
t you above that trifling disposition-, too common 
snong the female world, which makes youth ridi- 
lous, maturity insignificant, and old age con- 
temptible, ft is therefore needless to enlarge on 
that head, since good sense there is the best advi* 
fler ; and, without it, all admonitions or directions 
on the subject-would be as fruitless, as to lay down 
rules for the conduct, or for the actions, of an idioi. 
There ii no room to doubt but that sufficient 
are will be taken to give you a polite education ; 
ut a religious one is of still greater consequence : 
ecessary as the former is for your making apro- 
er figure in the world, and for your being well ac* 
epted in it— the latter is yet more so, to secure to 
ou the approbation of the greatest and best of Be* 
g-s, on whose favour depends your everlasting 
lappiness.— Let therefore your duty to God be ever 
the first and principal object of your care, as your 
Creator and Governor, he claims adoration and 
tbedience — as your Father and Friend, he demands 
Submissive duty and affection. Remember that, 
from this Common Parent of the Universe, you re- 
vived your life— -that to nil general providence 
jiu owe the continuance of it— and, to his bounty 
jlu are indebted for all the health, ease, advanta- 
ge, or enjoyments, which help to make that life 
agteeable. A sense of benefits received naturally 
ttyires a grateful dtspojitidn, witb a desire of 
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making suitable returns—all that can here be »adt» 
for innumerable favours every moment bestowed, 
is a thankful acknowledgment, and a willing otedi- 
ence*—|n these be never wanting : make it an inva- 
riable rule to begin and to end the day with a so- 
lemn address to the Deity ; I mean not by this, what 
is commonly, with too much propriety, called say- 
ing ofptayers, namely, a customary repetition of a 
few good words, without either devotion or atten- 
tion — than which nothing is more inexcusable and 
affront ive to the Deity— it is the homage of the 
heart that can alone be accepted by him. Expres- 
sions of our absolute dependence on, and our entire 
resignation to him, thanksgivings for the menses 
already received, petitions for those blessings it is 
lit for us to pray fos> and intercessions for all our 
fellow-creatures, compose the principal parts of 
this duty ; which may be comprised in very fe^ 
words, or maybe enlarged upon, as the circumstan- 
ces of time and disposition may render most satia- 
ble; for it is not the length, but the sincerity anddt- 
tention of our prayers, that will make them effica- 
cious A good heart, joined to a tolerable under- 
standing, will seldom be at a loss for proper words, 
with which to clothe these sentiments — and all per- 
sons, being best acquainted with their own parti- 
cular circumstances, may reasonably be supposed 
best qualified for adapting their petitions and ac- 
knowledgments to them ; but for those, who aree-f 
a different opinion, there are many excellent forma 
of prayer already composed ; amongst these none,' 
that I know of, are equal to Dr. Hoadley's, the late 
Bishop of Winchester, which I recommend to fb\xt 
perusal and use. In the preface to them, you wi| 
find better instructions on this head than I an* ca- 
pable of giving, and to these I refer you. 
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II is acknowledged that our petitions cannot in,, 
y degree, alter the intention of a Being, who is in 
mself invariable, and without a possibility of 
ange ; all that can be expected from them is, that 
y bettering ourselves, they will render us more 
proper objects of his favourable regard : and this 
ust necessarily be the result of a serious, regular, 
d constant discharge of this branch of ou« duty — 
r it is scarcely possible to offer up our sincere 
d fervent devotions to Heaven, every morning 
d evening, without leaving on our minds such ' 
jpseful impressions, as will naturally dispose us to a 
ready and cheerful obedience, and will inspire a 
filial fear of offending — the best security virtue can 
have. As you value your own happiness, let not 
the force of bad examples ever lead you into an ha- 
itual disuse of secret prayer ; nor let an unpar- 
celable negligence so far prevail on you, as to 
ake you rest satisfied with a formal, customary, 
attentive repetition of some well chosen words— 
t your heart and attention always go with your 
s, and experience will soon convince ycru, that 
is permission of addressing the Supreme Be- 
g, is the most valuable prerogative of human na- 
re— »-the chief, nay, the only support, under all the 
stresses and calamities unto which this state of sin 
d misery is liable : — the highest rational satisfac- 
n the mind is capable of on this side the grave, and 
%e best preparative for everlasting happiness be- 
jpnd it. This is a duty ever in your own power, and .- 
therefore you only will be culr/able by the omission 
ofit ; public worship may not always be so, but, 
whenever it is, do not wilfully neglect the service of 
thfcchurch, at least on Sundays, and let your beha- 
viour there be adapted to the solemnity of the place;* 
antto the intention of the meeting. Regard neither 
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the actions noribe dress of others,— let netyoC 
eyes rove in search of acquaintance : but in tkb 
time of divine service avoid, as much as possible, 
all compliment al civilities, of which there art to* 
great an intercourse, in most of our churches,—*** 
member that your only business there is to pay t 
solemn act of devotion to Almighty God; and let, 
every paft of your conduct be suitable to thijrgnat 
end. If you hear a good sermon, treasure it in yoor 
memory, that you may reap all the benefit it wis 
capable of imparting ; if you should hear but alia-, 
different one, some good things, must be in it, retain, 
those, and let the remainder be buried in oblivion ; 
ridicule not the preacher who no doubt has tloM 
bis best, and who is rather the object of pity than 
of contempt, for having been placed in a situation 
oflife to which his talents were not equal: he msvj 
perhaps, be a good man, though he is. not a great 
orator. I. would also recommend to you the etrlp 
and frequent participation of the communion, of, 
what is commonly callecHhe receiving the sacft- 
rnent as the indispensable duty of every Christian:- 
there is no institution of our religion moresimjdSy 
plain, and intelligible than this, as delivered tons 
by our Saviour, and most of the elaborate treaties] 
written on the subject have served only to pusssej 
and disturb weak minds, by throwing the dark will 
of superstition, and of human invention, over A.j 
plain, positive command, given by him in soes|tfej 
cit a manner, as to be easily comprehended bytkej 
meanest capacity, and which it isdoubiess inta« 
power of all his sincere followers to pay an acctptq 
able obedience to. Nothing has more contributed t« 
the neglect of this duty, than the numerous Welk 
meaning books that have been written to enjoin ■ ■ 
month's or week's preparation, as previously nt» 
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pevary to the due performance of it ; by these 

Deans filling the minds of many with needless ter- 

or, putting' it even out of the power of some to 

eceive it at all, and inducing ^rraat numbers to rest 

satisfied with doing it only once or twice in a year, 

>n some high festival ; whereas it was certainly 

die constant custom of the apostles and primitive 

Christians, on every Sunday, — and it ought to be 

vceived by us, as often as it is administered in the 

uurch we frequent, which in most places is but 

race in a month ; nor do 1 think it excusable, at 

my time, to turn our backs upon the table we see 

prepared for that purpose, on pretence of not be*. 

iag fit to partake worthily of it :— the best, the on- 

y true preparatiou for this, and for every other 

>art of religious duty, is a good and virtuous life,* 

)y which the mind is constantly kept in such ade- 

rotional frame, as to require but a little recollec- 

lon to be suited to any particular act of worship 

r of obedience, that may occasionally offer :— and 

itbout a good and virtuous life, there cannot be a 

eater, or more fatal mistake than to suppose, 

at a few days, or weeks, spent in humiliation and 

ayer, will render us at all the more acceptable to 

e Deity; or, that we should be thereby better fit- 

! for any one instance of that duty, which we 

ost universally pay, to be either approved by him, 

to be advantageous to ourselvrg. I would not, 

ire fore, advise you to read any of those weekly 

reparatives, which are too apt to lead the mind in- 

tferror, by teaching it to rest in a mere shadow of 

pi(ty, wherein there is nothing rationally sat is fa c- 

tafr. The best books, which I have ever met with 

onfie subject, are Bishop Hoad ley's Plain Account 

»/ ie Nature and End of the Sacrament of the 

£p>f * Supper j and Nelson'* Cfrcqt Duty of ft*-. 
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quenting the Christian Sacrifice. To the former an 
annexed the prayers which 1 before mentioned,— 
these are well worthy jour attentive perusal ythe 
design of the institution is therein fully ex plaited, 
agreeably both to scripture and to* reason, stript of 
that veil of mystery , which has been industriously 
thrown over it by designing or by mistaken men: 
and it is there laid as plainly open to every capa- 
city, as it was first left us by our great Master. 
Read these books with due attention ; you will there 
find every necessary instruction concerning the 
rite, and every reasonable inducement to the •con- 
stant, and to the conscientious performance of it. 

The sincere practice of religious duties naturally 
leads to the proper discharge of the social, which 
may all be comprehended in that one great geoe- 
ral rule of " doing uuto others as you would tbey 
should do unto you :" but of these more parties 
larly hereafter. I shall first give you my advice 
concerning employment, — it being x>f great mo- 
ment to set out in life in such a method as may 
be useful to yourself, - and beneficial to others. 

Time is invaluable : its loss is' irretrievable .' — 
the remembrance of having made an ill use of it 
must be one of the sharpest tortures to those who 
are on the brink'of eternity ! — and, what can yield a! 
more unpleasing retrospect, than whole years idled 
away in an irrational, insignificant manner? eiam- 
ples of which are continually before our eyes. Lookj 
on every day as a blank sheet of paper put into your 
hands to be filled up : remember, the characters will 
remain to endless ages and that they never canbeex- 
punged ; be careful, therefore not to write any thing 
but what you may read with pleasure a thousand 
years after: I would not be understood in a senSeso 
strict as might debaryou any innocent amusement, 
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StKable to your age-, and agreeable to your inclina- 
tion ; diversions, properly regulated, are not only al- 
lowable, they are absolutely necessary to youth, and 
are never criminal but when taken to excess ;— 
that is, when they engross the whole thought, when 
they are made the chief business of life then they 
give a distaste to every valuable employment, and, 
by a sort of infatuation, leave the mind in a state 
of restless impatience, from the conclusion of one, 
till thp commencement of another: — this is the 
unfortunate disposition of many ; guard most care- 
AiUy against it, for nothing can be attended with 
more pernicious consequences. A little observa- 
tion will convince you, that there is not, amongst 
the human species, a set of more miserable beings, 
than those who cannot live out of a constant sue* 
cession of diversions ; these people have no com- 
prehension of the snore satisfactory pleasure to be 
I found in retirement ; thought is insupportable, and 
[consequently solitude must be intolerable to them; 
Ithey area burden to themselves, and a pest to their 
[acquaintance, by vainly seeking for happiness in 
■company, where they are seldom acceptable: I say 
(vainly, for true happiness exists only in the mind 
f— nothing foreign can give it. The utmost to be 
(attained, by what is called a gay life, is a short for- 
et fulness of misery, to be felt with accumulated 
nguish in every interval of reflection. This rest* 
gs temper is frequently the product of a too eager 
ursuit of pleasure in the early part of life, to the 
eglect of those valuable improvements which would 
the foundation of a mqre solid and permanent 
icky. Youth is the season for diversions, but, 
s also the season for acquiring knowledge, for 
jag useful habits, and for laying in a stock of 
s«h well ^chosen materials, as may grow into a 

K 
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serene happiness, which will increase with ettrjt 
added year of life, and will bloom in the fullest per- 
fection at the decline of it. The great art of eta- 
cation consista, in assigning to each its proper plate, 
in such a manner, that the one shall never becoae 
irksome by intrenching on the other. Our sepan- 
tion having taken me from the pleasing task sf 
endeavouring to the best of my ability, to suit then 
occasionally, as might be most conducive both to 
your profit and pleasure, it only remains fortune to 
give you the general nv'es, which, indeed, accidests 
may make it necessary sometimes to vary: these, 
however, must be left to your own discretion, and, 
I am convinced you have a sufficient share of un- 
derstanding to be very capable of making, advan- 
tageously, such casual regulations to yourself, if 
the inclination is not wanting. 

It is an excellent method to appropriate the mora-, 
ing wholly to improvement ; the afternoon may then 
be allowed to diversions. Under the last head, I 
place company, books of the amusing kind, and en- 
tertaining productions of the needle, as well as 
plays, balls, cards, &c. which more commonly g» 
by the name of diversions : the afternoon, and even- 
ing till supper, may by these be employed with inne* 
cence and propriety ; but let not one of them ever 
be suffered to intrude on the former part of the day, 
which should be always devoted to more useful 
employments. One half hour, or more, either be- 
fore or immediately after breakfast, I would have 
you constantly give to the attentive perusal of some 
rationally pious ati£feor,or to some part of the New, 
Testament, with which, and indeed with the whole 
Scripture, you ought to make yourself perfectly 
acquainted, as the basis on which your religion it 
&un4ed< From this practice you will rean mors 
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ftal benefit than can be supposed by those who hare 
never made the experiment. The other hours may 
he divided amongst those necessary and polite ac- 
quisitions, which are suitable to your sex, age, and 
fo your rank in life. — Study your own language 
thoroughly, that you may speak correctly, and write 
grammatically :— -do not content yourself with the 
common use of words, which custom has taught 
you from the cradle, but learn from whence they 
arederived,and what are their proper significations. 
French you ought to be as well acquainted with as 
with English: and Italian might, without much 
difficulty, be added. Acquire a good knowledge of 
HiVfofy— that of your own country first, then of 
the other European nations — read them not with a 
view to amuse, but to improve your mind, and to 
that end make reflections on what you have read, 
which may be useful to yourself, and will render 
your conversation agreeable to others. Learn so 
much of Geography, as to form a just idea of the 
situation of places mentioned in any author, and 
this will make history more entertaining to you. 

It is necessary for you to be perfect in the four 
first rules of Arithmetic : more you can never have 
occasion for, and the mind should not be burthened 
with needless application. Music and Drawing Are 
accomplishments well worth the trouble of attaining 

Iff your inclination and genius lead to either, if not do 
not attempt them, for it will be only much time and 
great labour unprofitably thrown away,it being next 
to impossible to arrive at any degree of perfection 
in those arts, by the dint of perseverance only, if a 
frood ear and a native genius be wanting. The 
tudy of Natural Philosophy you will find both 
leasing and instructive — pleasing, from the conti» 
nial new discoveries to be made of the innuroer*. 
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ble various beauties of nature— a most agree&Vd 
gratification of that desire of knowledge wisdy 
implanted in the human mint)— and highly instruc- 
tive, as those discoveries lead to the contemplatira 
of the great Author of Nature, whose wisdom and 
goodness so conspicuously shine through all h'v 
works, that it is impossible to reflect seriously 01 
them without admiration and gratitude. 

These, my dear, are but a few of those mental 
improvements I would recommend to you : indeed 
there is no branch of knowledge that your capacity 
is equal to, and which you have an opportunity of 
acquiring, that, I 4hink,ought to be neglected. It has 
been objected against all female learning, beyond 
that of household economy, that it tends only to 
fill the minds of the sex with a conceited vanity, 
which sets them above their proper business — occa- 
sions an indifference to, if not a total neglect of 
their family affairs, and serves only to render them 
useless wives and impertinent companions. It 
must be confessed, that some reading ladies have 
given but too much cause for this objection ; and, 
could it be proved to hold good throughout the sex; 
it would certainly be right to confine^ their improve- 
ments within the narrow limits of the nursery, of 
the kitchen, and the confectionary : but 1 believe it 
will upon examination, be found, that such ill con- 
sequences proceed chiefly from too great an imbe- 
cility of mind to be capable of much enlargement* < 
or from a mere affectation of knowledge, void of all 
reality. Vanity is never the result of understand- 
ing ; a sensible woman will soon be convinced, that 
all the learning her utmost application can make 
her mistress of, will be from the difference of edu- 
cation, in many points inferior to that of a school* 
boy : this reflection will keep her always humbly 
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Ind will be, an effectual check to that loquacity, 
which renders some women such (insupportable 
companions. 

The management of all domestic affairs is cer- 
tainly the proper business of women ; and, unfash- 
ionably rustic as such assertion may be thought, 
it is not beneath the dignity of any lady, however, 
high her rank, to know how to educate her children, 
to govern her servants — how to order .an elegant 
table with enconomy , and to mange her whole fami- 
ly with prudence, regularity, and method ; if in 
these she is defective, whatever may be her attain- 
ments in any other kinds of knowledge, she will 
act out of character : and by not moving in her 
proper sphere, she will become rather the object of 
ridicule than of approbation. But, I believe it may 
with truth be affirmed, that the neglect of these do- 
mestic concerns has much more frequently proceed- 
ed from an exorbitant love of diversions— from a 
ridiculous fondness for dress and gallantry—- or, 
from a mistaken pride that has placed such duties 
in a servile lififht, from whence they have been con- 
sidered as fit only for the employment of depend- 
ants : and below the attention of a fine lady, than 
from too great an attachment to mental improve- 
; ments ; yet, from whatsoever cause such a neglect 
L proceeds, it is equally unjustifiable. If any thing can 
I be urged in vindication of a custom, unknown to 
our ancestors, which the prevalence of fashion has 
made so general amongst the modern ladies. I mean 
that of committing to the care, and discretionary 
power of different servants, the sole management 
I %f their family affairs : nothing certainly can be 
pledged in defence of such an ignorance, in things 
i if this nature, as renders a lady incapable of giving 
I jtoper directions on ail occajsiens i— -an iterance 
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which, in ever go exalted a station! will reader let 
contemptable, even to those servants on whose mi- 
derstanding and fidelity, she, in fact, becomes de- 
pendant for the regularity of her house ; for tie 
propriety, elegance, and frugality of her tabfe 
which, last article is seldom regarded by such a soil 
of people, who too frequently impose on those bjf 
whom they are thus implicitly trusted. Make your* 
self, therefore, so thoroughly acquainted with the 
most proper method of conducting a family, and 
with the necessary expense which every article, il 
proportion to their number, will occasion, that yo» 
may come to a reasonable certainty of not being 
materially deceived without the ridiculous drudge* 
ry of following your servants continually, and mean* 
ly pe~eping into every obscure corner of your house) 
nor, is this at all difficult to attain, as it require! 
nothing more than attentive observation. 

It is of late, in most great families, become too 
much the custom, to be long upon the books of 
every tradesman they employ : to assign a reason 
for this is foreign to my purpose ; but, I am certain 
it would, in general, be better both for themselves 
and for the people they deal with, never to be on 
them at all : and what difficulty or inconvenience 
can arise, in a well regulated family, from commis- 
sioning the steward or housekeeper to pay for 
every thingat the time when it is brought in ? This 
obsolute practice, though in itself very laudable, 
is not at present, and perhaps never may be again, 
authorised by fashion ; however, let it be a role, 
with you to contract as few debts as possible, most 
things are to be purchased,both better in their kind, 
and at a lower price, by paying for them at the time 
of purchasing : but if, to avdoid the supposed trou< 
*le of frequent trifling disbursements, you choose t| 
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have (he lesser articles thrown together in a bill, 
s let a note of the quantity and price be brought with 
every such parcel ; file these notes, compare them 
with the bills when delivered in, and let such bills 
be regularly paid every quarter ; for it is not rea- 
sonable to expect that a tradesman should give 
longer credit, without making up the interest of 
his money by an advanced price on what he sells : 
tmd, be assured, if you find it inconvenient to pay 
.at the end of three months, that inconvenience 
must arise from living at too great an [expense, 
and will consequently increase in six months, and 
grow still greater at the end of the year. By 
making short payrnents, you will become the soon- 
er sensible of such a mistake, and you will find it 
at first more easyto retrench any supernumeraries, 
than after having been long habituated to them. 

If your house is superintended by a housekeeper, 
and your servants are accountable to her, let your 
housekeeper be accountable to yourself, and let her 
be entirely governed by your directions ; carefully 
examine her bills, and suffer no extravagancies or 
[' unnecessary articles to pass unnoticed : let these 
\ bills be brought to you every morning; what they 
contain will then be easily recollected without bur- 
then in g your memory ; your accounts being short, 
will be adjusted with less trouble, and with more 
* exactness. Should you at any time have an upper 
I servant, whose family and education were superior 
to thaf state of subjection, to which succeeding 
misfortunes may have reduced her, she ought to bo 
treated with peculiar indulgence : if she has under- 
ttanding enongh to be conversable*, and humility 
(pough always to keep her proper distance, lessen, 
* much as possible, every painful remembrance of 
Inner prospects, by looking on her as an humble 
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friend, and making her an occasional companion ; 
but never descend to converse with those whise 
birth, education, and early views in life, were tot 
superior to a state of servitude : their minds beingta 
general suited to their station they are apt to Ve 
intoxicated by any degree of familiarity, and to be- 
come useless and impertinent. Tbe habit, whick 
very many ladies have contracted, oftalkingtoand 
consulting with their women, has so spoiled that 
set of servants, that few of them are to be met with, 
who do not commence their service, by giving their 
unasked opinion of your person, dress, or manage 
xnent, artfully conveyed in the too generally afr 
ceptrd vehicle of flattery ; and, if they are allowed 
in this, they will next proceed to offer their advice 
on any occasion that may happen to discompose, 
or ruffle your temper : check therefore, the first 
appearance of such impertinence, by a reprimand 
sufficiently severe to prevent a repetition of it. 

Give your orders in a plain, distinct manner, with 
good nature, joined to a steadiness that will show 
they must be punctually obeyed ; treat all your do- 
mestics with such mildness and affability, that you 
may be served rather out of affection than fear ; let 
them live happily under you : give them leisure 
for their own business, time for innocent recrea- 
tion, and more especially for attending the public 
service of the church, to be instructed in their duty 
to God ; without which you have no right to expect 
the discharge of that owing to yourself. When 
wrong, tell them calmly of their faults ; if they 
amend not after two or three such rebukes, dismiss 
them— but never descend to passion and scolding, 
which is inconsistent with a good understanding, 
and beneath the dignity of a gentlewoman. Be very 
ejEUCt in your hours, without which there can be *q 
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Irder in your family-— f mean those of rising;, eat* 
ing, &c. Require from your servants punctuality 
in these, and never be yourself the cause of break" 
ing through the rules you have laid down, by de- 
ferring breakfast, putting back the dinner, or let- 
ting it grow cold on the table, to wait your dress- 
ing — a custom by which many ladies introduce 
confusion, and bring their orders into neglect. Be 
always dressed, at least half an hour before din- 
ner. Having mentioned -this important article, I 
inust be allowed a little digression on the subject. 
Whatever time is taken up in dress beyond what 
is necessary to decency and cleanliness, may be 
looked upon, to say no worse, as a vacuum in life ; 
by decency, I mean such a habit as is suitable to 
your rank and fortune ; an ill-placed finery, incon- 
sistent with either, is not ornamental, but ridicu- 
lous; a compliance with fashion, safar as to avoid 
the affectation of singularity, is necessary ; but to 
run into the extreme of fashions, more especially 
those which are inconvenient, is the certain proof 
of a weak mind ; have a better opinion of yourself 
than to suppose you can receive any additional 
merit from the adventitious ornaments of dress ; 
leave the study of the toilet to those who are adapt- 
ed to it— rl mean that insignificant set of females, 
whose whole life, from the cradle to the coffin, i?* 
but a varied scene of trifling, and whose intellec- 
1 tuals fit them not for any thing beyond it ; such as 
these may be allowed to pass whole mornings at 
their looking-glass, in the important business of 
suiting a set of ribbons, adjusting a few curls, or 
determining the position of a patch ; one, perhaps, 
if their most innocent ways of idling ; but let as 

Unall a portion of your time as possible, be taken 

to in dressing— be always perfectly clean and neat, 

r K2 
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both in your person and clothes— equally so wbAtf 
alone, as in company' :— look upon all beyond titer 
as immaterial in itself, any farther than as the de- 
ferent ranks of mankind have made some dfstin* 
tion in habit generally esteemed necessary ; and, 
remember, that it is never the dress, howevei 
sumptuous, which reflects dignity and honour on 
the person, it is the rank and merit of the person, 
that gives consequence to the dress. But to return- 
It is your own steadiness and example of regula- 
rity that alone can preserve uninterrupted order 
in your family ; if, 'by forgetfulness or inattention, 
you at any time suffer your commands to be dis- 
obeyed with impunity, your servants will grow 
upon such neglect into a habit of carelessness, till 
repeated faults, of which this is properly the source, 
rouse you into anger, which an even hand would 
never have made necessary. Be not whimsical 
or capricious in your likings ; approve with judg- 
ment, and condemn with reason ; that acting right 
may be as certainly the means of obtaining your 
favour,as the contrary of incurringyour displeasure. 
From what has been said, you will see, that in 
order td the proper discharge of your domestic da- 
ties, it is absolutely necessary for you to have a 
perfect knowledge of every branch of household 
economy, without which you can neither correct 
what is wrong, approve what is right, nor give di-. 
rections with propriety. It is the want of this 
knowledge that reduces many a fine lady's family 
to a state of the utmost confusion and disorder, on 
the sudden removal of a managing servant, till the 
place is supplied by a successor of equal ability.— 
How much out of character, how ridiculous most ' 
a mistress of a family appear, who is entirely inca- 
pable of giving practical orders on such an occa- 
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lion— 4et that never be your case ! Remember, my 
dear, this is the only proper temporal business as- 
signed you by Providence, and in a thing so indis- 
pensably needful, so easily attained, /where so lit- 
tle study or application is necessary to arrive at 
the most commendable degree of it, the want even 
of perfection is almost inexcusable : make yourself 
mistress of the theory, that you may be able, the 
more readily, to reduce it into practice; and, 
when you have a family to command, let the care 
of it always employ your principal attention*, and 
|et every part of it be subjected to your own in- 
spection. If you rise early, a custom I hope you 
have not left off since you were with me. if you 
waste no unnecessary time in dressing, and if you 
conduct your house in a regular method, you will 
find many vacant hours unfilled by this material 
business, and no objection can be made to your 
employing those in such improvements of the 
mind as are most suitable to your genius and in- 
clination. I believe no man of understanding will 
think }hat, under such regulations, a woman will 
either make a less agreeable companion, a less 
useful wife, a less careful mother, or a worse mis- 
tress of a family, for all the additional knowledge 
her industry and application can acquire. 

The morning being always thus advantageously 
engaged, the latter part of the day, as I before 
said, may be given to relaxation and amusement ; 
some of these hours may be very agreeably and 
usefully employed by entertaining books, a few of 
which, in the English language, 1 will mention to 
you as a specimen of the kind I would recommend 
to your perusal ; and I shall include some others, 
. religious and instructive. 
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Mason on Self-knowledge 



Kpictetu* 



Economy of Human Life Cicero's Office* 






Seneca's Morals. 

Ho ad ley's 

Seed's 

Sherlock's ^Sermons. 

Sterne's } 

Fordyce's ) 

Rollin's Belles Lettres 

Nature Displayed 

The Spectator 

The Guardian 

The Female Spectator 

The Rambler 

The Adventurer * 

The World Thompsons Works 

Cicero's Familiar Letters; Young's Works 



Collier's Antoninus' 
Potter's Antiq. of Greece 
Rollin's Ancient Historj 
Ken net's Antiquities of 

Rome 
Hooke's Roman History 
Hume's History of £n* 

gland 
Robertgon's History of 

Scotland 
Milton's Poetical Works 
Pope's Ethic Epistles 
■ ' Homer 



Pliny's Letters 
Fitzosborne's Letters 
Epistles for the L dies 
Freeman's Letters 
Vicar of Wakefield 
Telemachus 



Mrs. Rowe's Works 

Langhorne's Works 

Moore's Fables for 

Female Sex 
Tales of the Genii 
Cotton's Visions 



the 



Salmon's Geographical Dodsley's Collection of 
Grammar .Poems. 

"From these you may form a judgment of that 
sort of reading, which will be both useful and en* 
tertaining to you. I have named onl\ those Prat* 
Heal Sermons, which, I thought, would more di* 
rectly influence your conduct in life ; — our rule of 
faith should he taken from the Scripture alone, 
which we must understand for ourselvgji ; the coflh 
troverted opinions of others* serve MJMaaral ra» 
ther to puzzle than to improve the SrakL^T 
Fmli and Romances, very fev $ tafc, are 
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frotth the trouble of reading *, some of them perhaps 
4o contain a few good morals, but tbey are not worth 
the finding where so much rubbish is intermixed* 
Their moral parts indeed are like small diamonds 
amongst mountains of dirt and trash, which, after 
you have found them, are too inconsiderable to an- 
swer tbe pains of coming at: yet ridiculous as these 
fictitious tales generally are, they are so artfully 
managed as to excite an idle curioHity to see the 
conclusion, by which means the reader is drawn on, 
through a tiresome length of foolish adventures, 
from which neither knowledge, pleasure, or profit, 
seldom can accrue, to the common catastrophe of 
a wedding. The most 1 have met with of these 
writings to say no worse, it is little better than the 
loss of time to peruse— but some of them have more 
pernicious consequences ; by drawing characters 
that never exist in life, by representing persons and 
things in a false and extravagant light, and by ase 
ries of improbable causes, bringing on impossible 
events, they are apt to give a romantic turn to the 
mind, which is often productive of great errors in 
t judgment, and of fatal mistakes in conduct— of 
t this I have sees frequent instances, and therefore 
advise scarce ever to meddle with any of them. 

In justice however to the late ingenious author, 
this letter must not be reprinted, without my ac* 
knowledging that, since the last edition was pub- 
lished, I have accidentally met with one exception 
to my general rule, namely, the Vicar of Waktfield; 
— that novel is equally entertaining and instructive, 
without being liable to any of the objections that 
occasioned she above restriction. This possibly 
Hay not be the only unexceptionable piece of the 
Mnd,but, as I have not met with any other, amongst 
$ number I hare perused, a single instance doe* 
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not alter my opinion of this sort of writing ; aid, 
I still think, the chance is perhaps a thousand to 
one against the probability of obtaining the snaki- 
est degree of advantage from the reading anyvf 
them, as well as that very few are to be found, 
from which much injury may not be received. 

Works of the needle, that employ the fancy, may, 
if they suit your inclination, be sometimes a pretty 
amusement; but, let this employment never extend 
to large pieces, beyond what can be accomplished 
by yourself without assistance. There is not a 
greater extravagance, under the specious name of 
good housewifery, than the furnishing of houses 
in this manner : whole apartments have been sees 
thus ornamented by the supposed work of a lady, 
who, perhaps, never shaded two leaves in the arti- 
ficial forest, but has paid four tiroes its value to the 
several people employed in bringing it to perfec- 
tion : — the expense of these tedious pieces of work 
I speak of experimentally, having, many yean 
past, undertaken one of them, which, when finish' 
ed, was not worth fifteen pounds, and, by a com* 
putation since made, it did not cost less than fifty, 
in the hire and maintenance of the«people employ- 
ed in it ; this indeed was at the age of seventeen, 
when the thoughtless inexperience of youth could 
alone excuse such a piece of folly. Embroideries 
in gold, silver, or shades of silk, come within a 
narrower compass ; works of that kind which may* 
without calling in expensive assistance, or tiring 
the- fancy, be finished in a summer, will be a well- 
chosen change of amusement, and may, as these 
are three of you, be made much moje agreeable 
by one alternately reading aloud, while the other 
two are thus employed. All kinds of what is call- 
Mi plain work, though qo very polite accomplish* 
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frent, you must be 10 well versed in, as to be able 
to cut out, make, or mend your own linen ; some 
fathers and some husbands, choose to have their 
daughters and their wires thus attired in the labour 
of their own hands, and, from a mistaken notion, 
believe this to be the great criterion of frugal eco- 
, no my :— where that happens to be the inclination 
i or opinion of either, it ought always to be readily 
I complied with ; but exclusive of such a motive, I 
; see no other that makes the practical part neces- 
sary to any lady : excepting, indeed, where there 
is such a narrowness of fortune as admits not con- 
veniently the keeping a Servant, to whom such ex- 
ercises of the needle much more properly appertain. 
The Theatre, which, by the indefatigable labour 
of the inimitable Mr. Garrick, has been brought 
to very great perfection, will afford you an equal- 
ly rational and improving entertainment :— your 
jndgment will not now be called in question, your 
understanding affronted, nor will your modesty be 
offended by the indecent ribaldry of those authors, 
who, to their defect in wit, have added the want 
of good sense and of good manners. Faults of 
this kind, that from a blameable compliance with 
a corrupted taste, have sometimes crept into the 
works of good writers, are, by his prudent direc- 
tion, generally rectified or omitted on the stage ; 
you may now see many of the best plays perform^ 
ed in the best manner: do not, however, go to any 
that you have not before heard the character of\ 
be present only at those which are approved by 
persons of understanding and virtue, as calculat- 
ld to answer the proper ends of the theatre, 
tamely, that of conveying instruction in the most 
^easing method.— Attend to the sentiment, apply 
tie moral, and then you cannot, I think, pass an 
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evening in a more useful, or in a more entertain- 
ing diversion. 

. Dancing may also take its turn as a heaJthfaf 
exercise, and as it is generally suitable to tke 
taste and gayety of young minds. 

Part of the hours appropriated to relaxation, 
must, of necessity, he less agreeably taken up in 
the paying and receiving visits of mere ceremony 
and civility ; a tribute, by custom authorized, by 
good manners enjoined ; in these, when the con- 
versation is. only insignificant, join in it with an 
apparent satisfaction ; talk of the elegance of a 
birth-day suit, the pattern of lace, the judicious as* 
sortment of jewels, the cut of a ruffle, or the set 
of a sleeve, with an unaffected ease; not accord- 
ing to the rank they hold in your estimation, but 
proportioned to the consequence they may be of 
in the opinion of those you are conversing with. 
The great art of pleasing is to apppear pleased 
with others : suffer not then an ill-bred absence of 
thought, or a contemptuous sneer, ever to betray a s 
conscious superiority of understanding, always pro- 
ductive of ill nature and dislike ; — suit yourself to 
the capacity and to the taste of your company, when 
that taste is confiwed to harmless trifles; but where 
it is so far depraved as to delight in cruel'saracasmi 
on the absent .to be pleased with discovering the 
blemishes in a good character, or in repaating the 
greater faults of a bad one, religion and humanity 
in that case forbid the least degree of assent ;—if 
you have not any knowledge of the persons thus 
unhappily sacrificed to envy or to malice, and con- 
sequently are ignorant as to the truth or falsehood 
of such aspersions, always suspect them to be ill- 
grounded, or, at least greatly exaggerated ; shoiv 
ypur disapprobation by a silent gravity, and by tak*. 
tn£ the first opportunity to change the subject: but, 
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where any acquaintance with the character in ques- 
tion gives room for defending it, let not an ill-timed 
: Complaisance prevail over justice, —vindicate injur- , 
i ed innocence with all the freedom and warmth of an 
' unrestrained benevolence ; and", where the faults of 
the guilty will admitof palliation, urge all that truth 
I can allow in the mitigation of error : from this me- 
It hod, besides the pleasure arising from the consci- 
lonsness of a strict conformity to the great rule ofdo- 
•%ng as you would be done by, you will also reap to 
yourself the benefit of being less frequently pester- 
ed with themes ever painful to a humane disposi- 
tion. If, unfortunately, you have some acquaintance 
whose malevolence of heart, no sentiment of virtue, 
no check of good manners, can restrain from those 
malicious sallies of ill nature ; to them let your vi- 
sits be made as seldom and as short as decency 
will permit,—- there being neither benefit nor satis- 
faction to be found in such company, amongst whom 
only cards may be introduced with any advantage: 
on this account, it will be proper for you to know 
how to play at the games most in use, because it is 
argument of great folly to engage in any thing 
without doing it well ; but this is a diversion which 
] hope you will have no fondness for, as it is in itself, 
to say no worse, a very insignificant amusement. 

With persons for whom > ou can have no esteem, 
good-breeding may oblige you to keep tip an in- 
tercourse of ceremonious visits, but politeness en- 
joins not the length or frequency of them} — here 
inclination may be followed without a breach of ci- 
vility : — there is no tax upon intimacy, but from 
thoice— -and that choice should ever be founded on 
nerit, the certainty whereof you cannot be too 
tareful in previously examining— great caution is 
accessary not to be deceived by specious appearand 
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ces; a plausible behaviour, often, upon a superficial 
knowledge creates a preposition in favour of parti* 
culars, who upon a nearer view, may be fonndto 
have no claim to esteem : the forming a precipitant 
judgment sometimes leads into an unwary intimt* 
cy, which it may prove absolutely necessary Is 
break off, and yet that breach may be attended with 
innumerable inconveniencies ; nay, perhaps, witk 
very material and lasting ill consequences : Pru- 
dence, therefore, here enjoins the greatest circum- 
spection. Few people are capable of friendship, 
and still fewer have all the qualifications one wouM 
choose in a friend ; the fundamental point is a vir* 
tuous disposition — but, to that should be added, a 
good understanding, solid judgment, sweetness of 
temper, steadiness of mind, freedom of behaviour, 
and sincerity of heart ; — seldom are these to be 
found united — never make a bosom friend of an/ 
one greatly deficient in any. Be slow in contract* 
mg friendship, and invariably constant in main- 
taining it ; — expect not many friends, but think 
yourself happy, if, through life, you meet with one 
or two who deserve that name, and have all the 
requisites for the valuable relation : this may just* 
ly be deemed the highest blessing of mortality ; 
uninterrupted health has the general voice, but, 
in ray opinion, such an intercourse of friendship as 
much deserves the preference, as the mental plea* 
srues, both in nature and degree, exceed the cor* 
poreal : the weakness, the pains of the body, may 
be inexpressibly alleviated by the conversation ii 
a person, by affection endeared, by reason appro?* 
ed — whose tender sympathy partakes your afflic- 
tions and shares your enjoyments — who is steady ' 
in the correction, but mild in the reproof of yoav 
faults— like a guardian angel ever watchful to 
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mu*Q you of unforeseen danger, and, by timely ad* 
joo nit ions, to prevent the mistakes incident to hu- 
imaii frailty and to self-partiality — this is the true 
jbifice of friendship. With such a friend, no state 
of life can be absolutely unhappy ; but, destitute of 
some such connexion, Heaven has so formed our 
ature for this intimate society, that amidst the af- 
uence of fortune, and in the flow of uninterrupted 
ealth, there will be an aching void in the solitary 
reast, which can never otherwise know a plenitude 
f happiness. Should the Supreme disposer of all 
events bestow on you this superlative gift— to such 
a friend let your heart be ever unreservedly open: 
conceal no secret thought; disguise no latent weak- 
ness : but bare your bosom to the faithful probe of 
honest friendship, and shrink not if it smarts be- 
neath the touch ; nor with tenacious pride dislike 
the person that freely, dares to condemn some fa* 
vourite foible; but, ever open to conviction, hear 
with attention, and receive with gratitude, the kind 
reproof that flows from tenderness : when sensible 
of a fault, be ingenuous in the confession— be sin* 
cere and steady in the correction of it. , 

Happy is her lot, who, in a husband finds this in- 
valuable friend ! yet, so great is the hazard, so dis- 
proportion ed the chances, that I could almost wish 
the dangerous die was never to*be thrown for any 
of you ! but, as probably it may, let me conjure ye 
all, my dear girls, if ever any of you take this most 
important step in life, to proceed with the utmost 
care, and with deliberate circumspection. Fortune 
ind family it is the sole province of your father to 
I iirect in ; he certainly has always an undoubted 
r Aght to a negative voice, though not to a compul- 
se one : as a child is very justifiable in the refu* 
$11 of her band, evejn to the absolute command of 
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a father, where her heart cannot go with it, s» #V 
fihe extremely culpable in giving it contrary tobis 
approbation :— here I must take shame to mysdf f 
and, for this unpardonable. fault, I do justly to 
. knowledge, that the subsequent ill consequencestf 
a most unhappy marriage were the proper punish- 
ment : this, and every other error in my own coa» 
duct, I do, and shall, with the utmost candour, lay 
open to you, sincere!) praying that you may reap 
the benefit of my experience, and that you raty 
avoid those rocks, which either by carelessness, or 
sometimes, alas ! by too much caution, I have split 
against ! — but to return— -The chief point to be re- 
garded in the choice of a companion for life, is a 
really virtuous principle— an unaffected goodnesf 
of heart; without this, you will be continually 
shocked by indecency, and pained by impiety.— 
So numerous have been the unhappy victims to 
the ridiculous opinion, A reformed libertine mak» 
th> best husband, that, did not experience daily 
evince the contrary, one would believe it impossi* 
ble for a girl, who has a tolerable degree of corn* 
roon understanding, to be made the dupe of so er- 
roneous a position, which has not the least sha* 
dow of reason for its foundation, and which a 
small share of observation will prove to be false in 
fact A man who has been long conversant with 
the worst sort of women, is very apt to contract a 
bad opinion of, and a contempt for, the sex in ge- 
neral ; incapable of esteeming any, he is suspicion! 
of all ; — jealous without cause— angry without 
provocation, and his own disturbed imagination is 
a continual source of ill humour : to this is fre* ■ 
quently joined a bad habit of body, the natural 
consequence of an irregular life, which gives an* 
ftstdUiooal sourafjsj to the temper. What ratioDid 
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ffM*#spect of happiness can there be with such a 
companion ? v and, that this is the general character 
tf those who are called reformed rakes, observation 

E"*ill certify : but, admit there may be some excep- 
ts, it is a hazard upon which no considerate wo- 
an would venture the peace of her whole future 
fe. The vanity of those girls, who believe them- 
elves capable of working miracles of this kind; 
nd who give up their persons to men of libertine 
rinciples, upon the wild expectation of reclaiming 
em, justly deserves the disappointment which it 
Will generally meet with ; for, believe me, a wife is, 
'of all persons, the least likely to succeed in such an 
attempt.' Be it your care to find that virtue in a lo- 
ver which you must never hope to form in a hus- 
band. Good sense and good nature are almost 
equally requisite ; if the former is wanting, it will 
be next to impossible for you to esteem the person 
of whose behaviour you may have cause to be 
(ashamed — and mutual esteem is as necessary to 
happiness in the married state, as mutual affection; 
^without the latter, every day will bring with it 
(orae fresh cause of vexation, till repeated quar- 
rels produce a coldness which will settle into an 
hrreconcileable aversion ; and you will become, 
not only each other's torment, but the object of 
contempt to your family, and to your acquaintance* 
This quality of good nature is, of all others, the 
most difficult to be ascertained, on account of the 
general mistake of blending it with good humour, 
is if they were of themselves the same; whereas, 
b fact, no two principles of action are more essen- 
tially different — and this may require some expla* 
| nation. By good nature I mean that true benevo- 
Imce which partakes the felicity of mankind, 
Mich promotes the satisfaction of every individual 
within the reach of jt$ ability, which relieves the 
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distressed, comforts the afflicted, itiffuses blesslog-^ 
and communicates happiness, as far as its spheit of 
action can extend; and which, in the private scete* 
of life, will shine conspicuous in the dutiful soo,iit 
the affectionate husband, the indulgent father, ae 
faithful friend, and in the compassionate master 
both to man and beast; while good humour is nfc j 
thing more than a cheerful, pleasing deportment, 
arising either from a natural gnyety of mind, «t 
from an affectation of popularity, joined to an tf- 
fabtlity of behaviour— rtbe result of good breeding, 
and a ready compliance with the taste of everr 
company J this kind of mere good humour is, bf 
far, the most striking quality ; it is frequently mil- 
taken for, and complimented with, 'the superior 
name of real good nature; a man, by this specs' 
ous appearance, has often acquired that .appelh- 
tion, who, in all the actions of his private life, his 
been a morose, cruel, revengeful, sullen, haughty 
tyrant. Let them put on the cap whose temples 6 
the galling wreath! On the contrary, a man oft 
truly benevolent disposition, and formed to pro* 
mote the happiness of all around him, may some- 
times, perhaps, from an ill habit of body, an acci- 
dental vexation, or from a commendable openness 
of heart, above the meanness of disguise, be guilty 
of little sallies of peevishness, or of ill humotr, 
which carrying the appearance of ill nature, may 
be unjustly thought to proceed from it, by person* 
who are unacquainted with his true character, aid 
who take HI humour and ill nature to be synony- 
mous terms : though in reality they bear not the 
least analogy to each other. In order to the form- 
ing a right judgment, it is absolutely necessary to 
observe this distinction, which will effectually se- 
cure vqu from the dangerous error of taking toe 
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sWdow forthe substance— an irretrievable mistake, 
Regnant with innumerable consequent evils ! 

From what has been said, it plainly appears, 
hat the criterion of this amiable virtue is not to be 
taken from the general opinion ; — mere good hu- 
mour being, to all intents and purposes, sufficient, 
n this particular, to establish the public voice in 
vour of a man utterly devoid of every humane 
d benevolent affection of heart. It is only from 
he less conspicuous scenes of life, the more retired 
here of action, from the artless tenor of domestic 
onduct, that the real character can, with any cer- 
tainty, be clrawn— these, undisguised, proclaim the 
man; but, as they shun the glare of light, nor court 
the noise of popular applause, they pass unnoted — 
and are seldom 'known till after an intimate ac- 
quaintance : the best method, therefore, to avoid 
the deception in this case is, to lay no stress on 
outward appearances, which' are too often fallaci- 
ous, but to take the rule of judging from the sim- 
le, unpolished sentiments of those, whose depend- 
nt connexions give them an undeniable certainty 
who not only see, but who hourly feel, the good 
r bad effects of that disposition, to which they are 
ubjected. By this, I mean, that if a man is equal- 
y respected, esteemed, and beloved by his tenants, 
y bis dependants and domestics — from the sub- 
stantial farmer to the laborious peasant— -from the 
'|)rcud steward to the submissive wretch, who, 
thankful for employment, humbly obeys the menial 
|ribe ; you may justly conclude, he has that true 

Eod nature, that real benevolence, which delights, 
communicating felicity, and enjoys the satisfac- 
n it diffuses ; but, if, by these, he is despised and 
h\ted — served merely from a principle of fear dcr 
Yid of affection-r-which is very easily discoverable^ 
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whatever may be his public character, however 
favourable the general opinion, be assured, tbaf 
his disposition is such as can never be productive 
of domestic happiness. I have been the more par- 
ticular on this head, as it is one of the most essen- 
tial qualifications to be regarded, and of all othev 
the most liable to he mistaken. 

Never be prevailed with, my dear, to give youj 
hand to a persondefective in these material points; 
secure of virtue, of good nature, and understand- 
ing, in a husband, you may be secure of happiness 
—without the two former it is unattainable — winV 
out the latter, in a tolerable degree, it must be very 
imperfect. 

Remember, however, that infalibility is not the 
property of man, or you may entail disappointment 
on yourself, by expecting what is never to be 
found ; — the best men are sometimes inconsistent 
with themselves : — they are liable to be hurried by 
sudden starts of passion, into expressions and ac- 
tions which their cooler reason will condemn :— ' 
they may have some oddities of behaviour, some 
peculiarities of temper : they may be subject to ac- 
cidental ill humour, or to whimsical complaints : 
blemishes of this kind often shade the brightest 
character, hut they are never destructive of mutual 
felicity, unless when they are made so by *an im- 
proper resentment, or by an ill-judged opposition* 
Reason can never be heard by passion — the offer 
of it tends oply to inflame the more ; when cooled* 
and in his usual temper, the man of understanding, 
if he has been wrong, will suggest to himself ill 
that could be urged against him ; the man of good 
nature will, upbraided, own bis error ^immediate 
contradiction is, therefore, wholly unserviceable 
and highly imprudent, — an after-repetition, equally 
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' unnecessary and injudicious. Any peculiarities in 
tbe temper or behaviour ought to be properly re- 
presented in the tenderest and in the most friendly 
, manner ; and, if the representation of them is made 
[discreetly, it will generally be well taken : but, if 
they are so habitual as not easily to be altered, 
Iktrike not too often upon the un harmonious string*— 
[rather let them pass unobserved : such a cheerful 
^compliance will better cement your union ; and 
1 1 bey may be made easy to yourself, by reflecting 
on the superior good qualities, by which these trif- 
iling faults are so greatly over- balanced. You must 
'remember, my dear, these rules are laid down, on 
the supposition of your beingunited to a person who 
possesses tbe three essential qualifications for happi- 
ness before mentioned ; in this case, no farther di- 
rection is necessary but that you strictly perform 
the duty of a wife— namely, to lore, to honour, and 
obey ; — the two first articles are a tribute so indis- 
pensably due to merit, that they .must be paid by in* 
jclination, and they naturally lead to the perform- 
knee of the last, which will not only be an easy, but 
t pleasing task, — since nothing can ever be enjoin- 
ed by such a person that is in itself improper; and, 
few things will, that can, with any reason, be disa- 
greeable to you. Here should this subject end, 
were it not more than possible for you, after all 
that has been urged, to be led, by some inferior 
motive, to the neglect of the primary caution ; and 
that, either from an opinion too hastily entertained, 
trom an unaccountable partiality, or from tbe pow- 
%-ful prevalence of persuasion, you may be unfor- 
tunately induced to give your hand to a man, whose 
b|d heart and morose temper,' concealod by a well- 
pfectised dissimulation, may render every flatter- 
io| hope of happiness abortive. May heaven, in 

L 
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mercy, guard you from this fatal error ! — Sad* * 
companion is the worst of all temporal illfe ; a deid- 
ly potion, that embitters every social scene of life, 
damps every rising joy, and banishes that cheeitil 
temper, which alone can give a true relish to tie 
blessings of mortality : — most sincerely do I prty 
that this may never be your lot ! and, I hope, yoi* 
prudent circumspection will be sufficient to guard 
you from the danger : but, the bare possibility of 
the event makes it not unnecessary to lay down a 
few rules for the maintaining some degree of ease, 
under such a deprivation of happiness. This is fy 
far the most difficult part of my present undertak- 
ing ; it is hard to advise here, and still harder to 
practise the advice : the subject also is too extensire 
to be minutely treated within the compass of a let- 
ter, which must confine me t > the most material 
points only ; in these, I shall give you the best di- 
rections in my power, very ardently wishing, thtt 
you may never have occasion to make use of then). 
The being united to a man of irreligious priuei 
pies makes it impossible to discharge a great part 
of the proper duty of a wife ; — to name but oge 
instance, obedience will be rendered impracticable, 
by frequent injunctions inconsistent with, and con- 
trary to, the higher obligations of morality. This 
is not supposition, but it is founded -upon facts, 
which 1 have too often seen and can attest. When; 
this happens/the reasons for non-compliance ought 
to be offered in a plain, strong, good natured mat- , 
ner — there is at least the chance of success fron '< 
being heard ; but, should those reasons be rejected, 
or the hearing of them be refused, and silence on 
the subject enjoined, which is most probable, fe\r 
people caring to hear what they know to be right, 
when determined not to appear convinced by jt, 
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$ey the injunction, and urge not the argument 
Jkrther: keep, however, steady to your principles, 
and suffer neither persuasion or threats to prevail on 
fyou to act contrary to them : all commands repug- 
|f pant to the laws of Christianity, it is your indis- 
pensable duty to disobey, ^11 requests that are in- 
consistent with prudence, or incompatible with the 
rank and character which you ought to maintain in 
life, it is your interest to refuse ;— a compliance 
J with the former would be criminal — a consent to 
the latter highly indiscreet, and it might thereby 
subject you to general censure ; for, a man capable 
of requiring from his wife what he knows to be in 
itself wrqng,is equally capable of throwingthe whole 
blame of such misconduct on her, and of afterwards 
upbraiding her for a behaviour, to which be will, 
upon the same principle, disown that he has been 
accessary. Many similar instancs have come with- 
in the compass of my own observation- In things 
of a less material nature, that are neither criminal 
in themselves, nor pernicious in their consequen- 
ces ; always acquiese, if insisted on, however disa- 
greeable they may be to your own temper and in- 
clination : such a compliance will evidently prove 
that your refusal, in the other cases, proceeds not 
from a spirit of contradiction, but merely from a 
just regard to that superior duty, which can never 
be infringed with impunity: passion may resent, 
but reason must approve this conduct; and, there- 
fore, it is the most likely method, in time, to make a 
/avourable impression ; but, if you should fail of 
such success, you will at least enjoy that satisfactory 
{elf-approbation, which is the inseparable attend- 
ant of a truly religious and rational deportment. 

Should the painful task of dealing with a morose, 
t|rannical temper be assigned you, there is little 
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more to be recommended than a patient submis- 
sion to an evil which admits not of a remedy : VI 
nature is increased, obstinacy confirmed by oppo- 
sition : the less such a temper is contradicted, tte 
• more supportable will it be to those who are und* 
its baneful influence. When all endeavours ft 
please are ineffectual, and, when a man seems de- 
termined to find fault with every thing, as if his 
chief pleasure consisted in tormenting those about 
him, it requires more than a common degree of pa- 
tience and resolution to forbear uttering reproaches 
which such a behaviour may be justly allowed to 
deserve ; yet, it is absolutely necessary to the main* 
taining any tolerable degree of ease, not only to re- 
strain all expressions of resentment, but to withhold 
even those disdainful looks, which are apt to ac- 
company a contemptuous silence ; and they both 
equally tetid to increase the malady. This infernal 
delight in giving pain is most unwearied in the 
search of matter for its gratification, and can nei- 
ther find, or unaccountably can form if, in almost 
all the occurrences of life : but, when suffered un- 
obstructed, and unregarded, to run its malicious 
course, it will quickly vent its blunted arrows, and 
will die of disappointment ; whilst all endeavours 
to appease, all complaints of unkindness, will bat 
sharpen against yourself the weapon's edge ; and, 
by proving your sensibility of the wound, willgife 
the wished-for satisfaction to him who inflicts it 
Prudence, in this case, directs more than ordinal} 
circumspection, that every part of your behavioff 
may be as blameless as possible, even to the as- 
staining from the least appearance of evil ; and , 
after you have, to the utmost of your power, strove 
to merit approbation, expect not to receive it : by 
these means, you will escape the mortification 01 
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being disappointed, which, often repeated, is apt 
to give a gloomy sourness to the temper, incom- 
patible with any degree of contentment. You 
L must, so situated, learn to be satisfied with the 
f consciousness of acting* right, according to your 
. best abilities ; and if possible, you should look 
with an unconcerned indifference on the reception 
I of every successless attempt to please. 
|* This, it must be owned, is a hard lesson of phi- 
losophy — it requires no less than an absolute com- 
i mand over the passions ; but, let it be remember- 
| ed, that such a command will itself most amply re- 
compense every difficulty, it will compensate,every 
pain, which it may cost you to obtain it : besides, 
it is, I believe, the only way to preserve any' tran- 
quillity of mind, under so disagreeable a connexion. 
As the want of understanding is by no art to be 
concealed, by no address to be disguised, it might 
be supposed impossible for a woman of sense to 
unite herself to a person, whose defect, in this in- 
stance, must render that sort o^ rational society, 
i which constitute the chief happiness, of such an 
union impossible : yet, here, how of\en has the 
weakness of female judgment been conspicuous ! 
—The advantages of great superiority in rank or 
fortune, have frequently proved so irresistible a 
temptation, as, in my opinion, to outweigh not 
only the folly, but even the vices of its possessor, 
A grand mistake, ever tacitly acknowledged by a 
tubsequent repentance, when the expected plea- 
lures of affluence, equipage, and all the glittering^ 
ppmp of useless pageantry have been experimental- 
Ij^found insufficient to make amends for the want of 
ftbfct constant satisfaction, which results from the so- 
enj joy of conversing with a reasonable friend I 
£uj, however weak this motive must be acknow- 
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ledged, it is mojre excusable than another, whidfy 
I fear has sometimes had an equal influence on t|6 
mind ; 1 mean, so great a love of sway, as to induce 
her to give the preference, to a person of weak in- 
tellects, in hopes thereby of holding, uncontrolled, 
the reigns of government ; the expectation is, it 
fact, ill grounded, obstinacy and pride being gene 5 - 
rally the companions of folly, — the silliest people 
are usually the most tenacious of their opinions, and, 
consequently, the hardest of all others to be man- 
aged ; but, admit the contrary, the principle is is 
itself bad, — it tends to invert the order of nature, 
and to counteract the design of Providence. 

A woman can never be seen in a more ridiculoul 
light than when she attempts to govern her hus- 
band : if, unfortunately, the superiority of under* 
standing is on her side, the apparent consciousness 
of that superiority betrays a weakness that rendes 
her contemptible in the sight of every considerate 
person, and it may, very probably, fix in his mind 
a dislike never to be eradicated. In such a case, 
if it should ever be your own, remember that 
some degree of dissimulation is commendable, fo 
far as to let your husband's defect appear unob- 
served : — when he judges wrong, never flatly con* 
tradict, but lead him insensibly into another opin- 
ion, in so discreet a manner, that it may seem ei- 
tirely his own and let the whole credit of evey 
prudent determination rest on him without induc- 
ing the foolish vanity of claiming any merit to 
yourself: thus, a person but of an indifferent ca- 
pacity, may be so assisted as, in many instances, 
to shine with a borrowed lustre, scarce distinguish- 
able from the native, and, by degrees, he may be 
brought into a kind of mechanical method of act- 
ing proper! V; in all the common occurrencts tl 
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fife i— odd as this position may seem, it is founded 
in, fact, and I have successfully seen the method 
practised by more than one person, where a weak 

. mind, on the governed side, has been so prudently 
Bet off, as to appear the sole director ; like the stat- 
ue of the Delphic god, which was thought to give 
forth its own oracles, whilst the humble priest, 
-who lent his voice, was by the shrine concealed, 

" nor sought a higher glory than a supposed obedi- 
ence to the power he would be thought to serve. 

From hence it may be inferred, that, by a per- 
fect propriety of behaviour, ease and contentment, 
at least, are attainable with a companion, who has 
not the most exalted understanding: but then, 
virtue and good nature are presupposed, or there 
will be nothing to work upon, a vicious ill natured 
fool being so untractable and tormenting an asso- 
ciate, there needs only to add jealousy to the com* 
position, to make the curse complete. 

This passion, once suffered to get footing in the 
heart, is hardly ever to. be extirpated ; it is a con- 
stant source of torment to the breast that gives it 
reception, and is an inexhaustible fund of vexa- 
tion to the object of it. With a person of this un- 
fortunate disposition, it is prudent to avoid the 
least appearance of concealment, a whisper in a 
mixed company, a message given in a low voice to 
a servant, have, by the powers of a disturbed ima- 
gination, being magnified into a material injury : 
whatever has the air of secrecy, raises terror in a 

' mind naturally distrustful ; a perfect unreserved 

1 openness, both in conversation and behaviour, 

^starves the anxious expectation of discovery, and 

\nay very probably lead into an habitual confi- 

lence, the only antidote against the poison of skup- 

iicion. It is easier to prevent than to remove a 
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received ill-impression, and, consequently, it H 
much wiser to be sometimes deficient in little pout* 
of civility, which, however indifferent in themselr*, 
may happen unaccountably to clash with the ease If 
a person whose repose it is both your duty and b> 
terest to promote ; it is much more commendable 
contentedly to incur the censure of a trifling* dispo* 
sition. by a circumstantial unasked relation of in- 
significant incidents, than to give any room for ap- 
prehending the least degree of reserve. Such a con- 
stant method of proceeding, together with a re» 
sonable compliance, is the most likely to cure this 
painful turn of mind ; for, by withholding every sup* 
port that could give strength to it, the want of mat- 
ter to feed on may probably in time cause its extinc- 
tion: if, unhappily, it is so consitutiooal, so interwo- 
ven with the soul, as to become in a manner, insepa- 
rably united with it. nothing remains but to submit 
patiently to the will of Heaven, under the pressure 
of an unalterable evil, to guard carefully against the 
natural consequence of repeated undeserved sus> 
picions, namely a growing indifference, which to* 
frequently terminates in aversion ; and, by consid* 
ering such a situation as a trial of obedience and 
. resignation, tc receive the comfort that must arist 
from one of the most exalted of the Christian vii* 
tues. I cannot dismiss this subject without addinf 
a particular caution to yourself concerning it. 

Jealousy is, on several accounts, still more inex- 
cusable In a woman, — there is not any thing thai 
so much exposes her to ridicule, or so much sub* 
jects her to the insult of affrontive "addresses,— 41 
is an inlet to almost every possible evil, the fatal 
source of innumerable indiscretions, the sure de- 
struction of her own peace, and is frequently the 
bane of her husband's affection. Give not a mo« 
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gentary harbour to ks shadow m your heart ; fly 
/rom it, as from the face of a fiend, that would 
lead your unwary steps into a gulph of unalterable 
misery. When once embarked in the matrimonial 
voyage, the fewer faults you discover in your part- 
ner the better : never search after what it will give 
you no pleasure to find, never desire to hear what 
you will not like to be told ; therefore, avoid that 
, tribe of impertinents, who, either from a malicious 
> love of discord, or from the meaner, though less 
criminal motive of ingratiating themselves by gra* 
tifying the blameable curiosity of others, sow dis- 
sention wherever they gain admittance, and, by 
telling unwelcome truths, or, more frequently, by 
insinuating invented falsehoods, injure innocent 
people, disturb domestic union, and destroy the 
peace of families. Treat these emissaries of Satan 
with the contempt they deserve, hear not what they 
offer to communicate, but give them at once to un- 
derstand, that you can neither look on those as 
your friends, who speak in a disadvantageous man* 
ner of that person, whom you always choose to 
see in the most favourable light. If they are not 
effectually silenced by such rebukes, be inaccessi- 
ble to their visits, and break off all acquaintance 
with such incorrigible pests of society, who will 
be ever on the watch to seize an unguarded op» 
portunity of disturbing your repose. 

Should the companion of your life be guilty of 

some secret indiscretions, run not the hazard of 

' being told by these malicious meddlers, what, in 

fact, it is better for you never to know ; but if some 

unavoidable accident betrays an imprudent corres- 

iondence, take it for a mark of esteem that he en- 
savours to conceal from you, what he knows you 
ftusjt upon a principle of reason and religion, dis« 
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approve ; and, do not, by discovering your 
quaintance with it, take off the restraint, wbieji 
your supposed ignorance lays him under, anf 
thereby perhaps, give a latitude to undisguised i* 
regularities.— Be assured, whatever accidental sal 
lies the gayety of inconsiderate youth may lead bin 
into, you can never be indifferent to him, whilst he 
is careful to preserve your peace, by concealing 
what he imagines might be an infringement of it: 
rest then satisfied, that time and reason will most 
certainly get the better of all faults which proceed 
not from a bad heart, and that, by maintaining the 
first place in his esteem, your happiness will be 
built on too firm a foundation to be easily shaken. 

I have been thus particular on the choice of a 
husband, and on the material parts of conduct in a 
married life, because thereon depends not only 
the temporal, but often the eternal felicity of those 
who enter into that state ;— a constant scene of 
disagreement, of ill nature and quarrels, necessa- 
rily unfitting the mind for every religious and so- 
cial duty, by keeping it in a disposition directly 
opposite to that Christian piety, to that practical 
benevolence and rational composure, which alone 
can prepare it for everlasting happiness. 

Instructions on this head, considering your ten- 
der age, may seem premature, and should have 
been deferred till occasion called for tbem, had our 
situation allowed me frequent opportunities of com* 
municating my sentiments to you ; but, that net 
being the case, I choose, in this epistle, at once, (• 
offer you my best advice in every circumstance ef 
great moment to your well-being, both here, aad 
hereafter, lest, at a more proper season, it may 
not happen to be in my power. You may defer 
the particular consideration of this part, till the 
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design of entering into a new scene of life may 
make it useful to you ; which, I hope, will not be 
for some years ; an unhappy marriage being ge- 
nerally the consequence of a too early engage* 
ment, before reason has gained sufficient strength 
to form a solid judgment, on which only a pro* 
per choice can be determined. Great is~the has* 
ard of a mistake, and irretrievable the effects of 
it !-— Many are the degrees between happiness and 
misery ! Absolute misery, I will venture to affirm, 
is to be avoided by a proper behaviour, even un- 
der all the complicated ills of human life; but, to 
arrive at that proper behaviour, requires the high- 
est degree of Christian philosophy : and, who 
would voluntarily put themselves upon a state of 
trial so severe, in which not one of a thousand has 
been found able to come off victorious ? Betwixt 
this and positive happiness there are innumerable 
steps of "comparative evil, each has its separate 
conflict, variously difficult, differently painful, un- 
der all which, a patient submission, and a consci- 
ous propriety of behaviour, is the only attainable 
good. — Far short, indeed, of possible temporal fe- 
licity is the ease arising from hence ! Rest not con- 
tent with the prospect of such ease, but fix on a 
more eligible point of view, by aiming at true hap- 
piness ; and, take my word, that can never be found 
in a married state, without the three essential qua- 
lifications already mentioned, Virtue, Good Nature, 
and Good Sense in a husband. Remember, there- 
fore) my dear girl, this repeated caution, if you 
ever resolve on marriage, Never to give your hand 
to a man who wants either of them, whatever other ad- 
vantage* he may he possessed of; so you shall not 
only escape all those vexations, which thousands of 
tnthinking mortals hourly repeat of havingbrought 
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upon themselves : but, most assuredly, if it U o»r 
your own fault, you will enjoy that uninterrupted 
domestic harmony, in the affectionate society of ft 
virtuous companion, which constitutes the highea 
satisfaction of human life. Such a union, foundei 
on reason and religion, cemented by mutual esteem 
and tenderness, is a kind of faint emblem, if the 
comparison may be allowed, of the promised re- 
ward of virtue in a future state ; and, most cer- , 
tainly, it is an excellent preparative for it, by pre* i 
serving a perfect equanimity, by keeping a con* 
stant composure of mind, which naturally lead to 
the proper discharge of all the religious and social ■ 
duties of life, the unerring road to everlasting 
peace. The first have been already spoken to ; it 
remains only to mention some few of the latter. 

Amongstthese, Economy may, perhaps* bethought 
improperly placed, yet, many of the duties we owe 
to society being often rendered impracticable by 
the want of it, there is not so much impropriety in 
ranking it under this head, as may at first be imagi* 
ned. For instance, a man who lives at an expense 
beyond what his income will support, lays himself 
under a necessity of being unjust, by withholding 
from his creditors what they have a right to de« 
mand from him as their due, according to all laws 
both human and divine : and, thereby, be oftea 
entails ruin on an innocent family, wko, but fof 
the loss sustained by his extravagance, might have 
comfortably subsisted on the profits of their indus* 
try ; he likewise puts it out of his own power to 
give that relief to the indigent, which, by the lawt 
of humanity , they have a right to expect, -—the goods 
of fortune being given, as a great divine excellently 
observes, for the use and support of others, as well 
as for the person on whom they are bestowed t 
these are surely great breaches of that duty wo 
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two to our fellow-creatures, and are effects very 
frequently and naturally produced by the want of 
economy 

Tou will find it a very good method, so to regu- 
late your stated expenses, as to bring them always 
one fourth part within your certain annual income ; 
by these means, you will avoid at any time being dis- 
tressed by unforeseen accidents, and you will have 
it more easily in your power materially to relieve 
those who deserve assistance ; but the giving tri- 
lling sums, indiscriminately, to such as appear ne- 
cessitous, is far from being' commendable, it is an 
injury to society, it is an encouragement to idleness 
and helps to fill the streets with lazy beggars, who 
live upon misapplied bounty, to the prejudice of the 
industrious poor. These are useful members of the 
commonwealth, and on them such benefactions 
might be serviceable bestowed ; be sparing, there- 
fore, in this kind of indiscriminate donations, they 
arc too constantly an insignificant reliefto the recei- 
vers., supposingthem re any in want, and, frequently 
repeated, they amouotjto a considerable sum in the 
year's account. The proper objects of charity are 
those, who, by unavoidable misfortunes, have fallen 
from affluent circumstances into a state of poverty 
and distress ; those also, who, by unexpected dis- 
appointments in trade, are on the point of being re- 
duced to an impossibility of cartying on that business 
on which their present subsistance and their future 
prospect in life depend, from the incapacity of 
raising an immediate sum to surmount the difficul- 
ty ; and those, who, by their utmost industry can 
hardly support their families above the miseries of 
want, or who, by age or by illness K are rendered in- 
capable of labour.— Appropriate a certain part of 
Jour income to the relief of these real distresses ; 
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to the first give as largely as your circumstance* 
will allow; to the second, after the example of at 
excellent prelate of our own church, lend if it is it 
your power, a sufficient sum to prevent the threat" 
ened ruin, on condition of being repaid the loan', 
without interest, if Providence enables them, by 
future success, to do it with convenience. The 
same method may be used, where indigence ren- 
ders industy unavailable, by depriving it of the 
means to lay in a small original stock to be impro* 
ved. Never take a note of hand, or any ac* 
knowledgment|ofsuch loan, lest what you intended 
for a benefit, should be afterwards made the instru- 
ment of ruin to the receiver, by a different dispo- 
sition in your successor. But, such assistance 
ought not to be given to any, without a thorough 
knowledge of their character, and from having good 
reason to believe them not only industrious, but 
strictly honest, which will be a sufficient obligation 
on them for the repayment; and, the sums so re- 
paid ought to be laid by, till an opportunity again 
offers of making them, in like manner, serviceable 
to others. The latter sort, who are able to work, 
Huty* by a small addition to the profits of their owtf 
labour, be rescued from misery , and may be put in- 
to a comfortable way of Subsistence. Those who, 
by age or by infirmity, are renderd utterly incapa* 
ble of supporting themselves, have an undoubteJ 
right, ont only to the necessaries, but even to son* 
of the conveniences of life, from all whom provt 
- dence has placed in the more happy state of affl* 
ence and independence. 

As your fortune and situation are yet undeter- 
mined, I have purposely laid down such rules as 
may be adapted to every station. A large fortune 
gives greater opportunity of doing good, and of 
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[ tommunicating happiness in a more extensive de- 
cree, but a small one is no excuse for withholding 
a proportionate relief from real and deserving ob- 
jects of compassion: to assist them is an indispen- 
I sable duty of Christianity. The first and great 
commandment is, To love God with all your heart; 
the second, to love your neighbour as yourself. — 
Whoso seeth his brother in need, and shiUteth up his 
bowels of compassion, how dwttleth the love of God 
in him? or how the love of his neighbour ? If de- 
ficient in these primary duties, vain are the hopes 
of acceptance built on a^partial obedience to the 
lesser branches of the law ! Inability is often plea- 
ded as an excuse for the want of charity, by per- 
sons who make no scruple of daily lavishing on 
their pleasures, what, if better applied, might have 
made an indigent family happy through life; these 
persons lose sight of real felicity, by the mistaken 
pursuit of its shadow: the pleasures which engross 
their attention die in the enjoyment, are often suc- 
> ceeded by remorse, and always by satiety: where- 
as the true joy, the sweet complacency resulting 
from benevolent actions, increases by reflection, 
and must be immortal as the soul. So exactly, so 
kindly is our duty macje to coincide with our pre. 
sent, as well as future interest, that incomparably 
more satisfaction will accrue to a considerate mind, 
from denying itself even some of the agreeables of 
life, in order the more effectually to relieve the un- 
fortunate, than could arise from a full indulgence 
of every temporal gratification. 

However small your income may be, remember 
that a part of it is due to merit in distress ; set by 
In annual sum for this purpose, even though it 
should oblige you to abate some unnecessary ex- 
panse to raise the fund : by this method, persons of 
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slender fortune have been enabled to do much good, 
and to give happiness to many. If your stock wll 
not admit of freqent draughts upon it, be moit 
circumspect with regard to the merit of those yot 
relieve, that bounties, not in your power to repeal 
often, may not be misapplied: but, if Providence, 
by a more ample fortune, should bless you with a 
larger ability of being serviceable to your fellow- 
creatures prove yourself worthy of the trust repos- 
ed in you, by making a proper use of iu Wide as 
your influence can extend, turn the cry of distress 
and danger into the song of joy and safety, feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, comfort the afflicted, 
give medicine to the sick, and, with either, bestow all 
the alleviation their unfortunate circumstances can 
admit of: thus may you truly make a friend of the 
unrighteous mammon. Thus you may turn the 
perishable goods of fortune into everlasting bless* 
ings. Upon earth you will partake that happiness 
you impart to others, and you will lay up for your* 
self " treasures in heaven, where neither moth noi 
rust can corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal." 

A persou who has once experienced the advant 
tages of a right action, will be led by the motive of 
present self interest, as well as by future expects* 
tion, to the continuance of it. There is no injuno 
tion of Christianity, that a sincere Christian, bj 
obedience, will not 6nd is so calculated as to be di 
rectly, in some measure, its own reward. 

The forgiveness of injuries, to which is annexes' 
the promise of pardon for our own offences, ani 
which is required by the gospel, not only so far as to 
forbear all kinds of retaliation, but also to render us 
equally disposed to serve, with our utmost power, 
those persons who have wilfully injured us, as if aa 
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f Mch injury had been received from them, has by 
some been accounted a hard precept ; yet the diffi- 
culty of it arises merely from, and is proportiona- 
ble to, the badness of the heart by which it is so es- 
teemed : a good disposition finds a superlative plea- 
sure in returning good for evil ; and, by an inex- 
pressible satisfaction of mind, in so doing, feels the 
present reward of obedience: whereas, a spirit of 

k revenge is incompatible with happiness, an impla- 
cable temper being a constant torment to its pos- 
sessor ; and the man who returns an injury, feels 
more real misery from the rancor of his own heart 
than it is in his power to inflict upon another. 

Should a friend wound you in the most tender 
part, by betraying a confidence reposed, prudence 
forbids the exposing yourself to a second decep- 
tion, by placing any future trust in such a person : 
but, thdugh here ail obligations of intimacy cease, 
those of benevolence and humanity still remain in 
full force, and are equally binding, as to every act 
of service and assistance, even to the suffering a 

1 lesser evil yourself, in order to procure a much 
greater good to the person by whem you have been 
thus ill used: — this is in general allowed to be the 
duty of every individual to all, as a member of so- 
ciety ; but it is particularly instanced in the pre- 
sent case, to show, that not even a breach of friend- 
ship, the highest of all provocations, will Cancel the 

duty, at all times equally and unalterably binding 
•-—the duty of promoting both the temporal and eter- 
nal happiness of all your fellow creatures, by eve- 
%y method in your power. 

It has been by many thought impertinent at any 
time to offer unasked advice, the reason of which 
may be chiefly owing to its being too frequently 
tendered with a supercilious air, that implies a coat 
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ceited consciousness of superior wisdom : it is $4 
manner, therefore, more than the thing itself, thtf 
gives disgust. 

If those with whom you have any degree of iofr 
macy are guilty of what to you appears either wrong, 
or indiscreet, speak your oppinion to them With 
freedom, though you should even lose a nominal 
friend by so doing: silence makes you, in some mea- 
sure, an accessary to the fault ; but, having thuf 
once discharged your duty, rest there — they arett 
judge for themselves ; to repeat such admonition! 
is both useless and impertinent, and they will then 
be thought to proceed rather from pride than front 
good nature, to the persons concerned only* a re you 
to speak your disapprobation of their conduct; 
when they are censured by others, say all that truth 
or probability will permit in their justification. 

It often happens, that, upon an accidental quar* 
rel between friends, they separately appeal to s 
third person ; in such case, alternately take the op 
posite side, alleging every argument in favour of 
the absent party, and placing the mistakes of the 
complainer in the strongest light : this method mar 
probably at first displease, but it is always right, 
as. it is the most likely to procure a reconciliations 
if that takes place, each, equally obliged, will thank- 
fully approve your conduct: if not, you will ha* 
the satisfaction of, at least endeavouring to halt 
been the restorer of peace. A contrary behaviour 
which generally proceeds from the mean desire f 
pleasing, by flattery, at the expense of truth, oftji 
widens a trifling breach into open and irreconciles- 
ble enmity : people of this disposition are the worst 
sort of incendiaries — the greatest plague of humas 
society, because the most difficult to be guarded 
.against, from their always wearing the specious d|s» 
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1 {bise of pretended approbation and friendship to 
the present, and equally deceitful resentment a- 
gainst the absent person or company. 

To enumerate all the social duties would lead me 
too far ; suffice it, therefore, my dear, in a few words 
to sum up what remains ; let truth ever dwell upon 
your tongue; scorn to flatter any, and despise the 
f A person who would practise so base an art upon 
( yourself. Be honestly open in every part of your 
.-behaviour and conversation. All, with whom yon 
i. have any intercourse, even down to the meanest 
i station, have a right to civility and good humour 
f from you, a superiority of rank or fortune is no li- 
cense for a proud supercilious behaviour, the dis- 
advantages of a dependent state are alone sufficient 
to labour under ; 'tis both unjust and cruel to in- 
crease them, either by a haughty deportment, or 
by the unwarrantable exercise of a capricious tern* 
per. 

Examine every part of your conduct towards 
otherg by the unerring rule of supposing a change 
of places — this will certainly lead to an impartial 
Judgment ; do then what appears to you right, or, 
in other words, what you would they should do un- 
to you which comprehends every duty relative to 
society. 

Aim at perfection, or you will never reach to an 
' attainable height of virtue. — Be religious without 
!! hypocrisy pious without enthusiasm. Endeavour 
to merit the favour of God, by a sincere and uni* 
'form obedience to whatever you know, or believe 
to be His will: and, should afflictive evils be per- 
mitted to cloud the sunshine of your brightest days, 
>ceive them with submission ; satisfied that a Be- 
ig, equally wise, omniscient, and beneficent, at 
ice jseee and Intends the, good of His whole cro 
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atkm ;'aad, that every federal or .particular dp»t 
pensation of His providence, towards the ration*/ - 
part of it, is so calculated as to be productive |f 
ultimate happiness, which nothing but the misbe- 
haviour of individuals can prevent to themselves^ 
This truth is surely an unanswerable argument foi 
absolute resignation to the will of God ; and, suchj 
a resignation, founded upon- reason and choice, 
not enforced by necessity, is unalterable 'peace of , 
mind, fixed on too firm a basis to be shaken by ao» 
versity ; pain, poverty, ingratitude, calumny, and 
even the loss of those we hold most dear, may eaci 
transiently affect, but united cannot mortally woun^ 
it* Upon this principle, you will find it possible not, 
only to be content, but cheerful, under all the disa- 
greeable circumstances this state of probation.!* 
liable to ; and by making a proper use of them, you. 
may effectually remove the garb of terror from the 
last of all temporal evils ; learn then, with grateful 
pleasure, to meet approaching death as the kin<J 
remover of every painful sensation, the friendly 
guide to perfect and to everlasting happiness. 

Believe me this is not mere theory ; my own ex? 
per ie nee every moment proves the fact undeniably 
true ; my conduct, in all those relations which stig 
subsist yrith me, nearly as human imperfection wij 
allow, is governed by the rules here laid down foe 
you : and it produces the constant rational compoi 
sure, which constitutes the most perfect felicity oj 
human life ; for, with truth I can aver, that I dailf 
feel incomparably more real satisfaction, more trutf 
contentment in my present retirement, than the gay- 
est scenes of festive mirth ever afforded me ; I am 
pleased with this life, without an anxious thought lor. 
the continuance of it, and am happy in the hope of 
thereafter exchanging it for a life infinitely better. My 
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ti, unstained by the crimes unjustly imputed to 
}, most sincerely forgives the malicious- authors of 
ese imputations ; it anticipates the future plea- 
re of an open acquittal, and in that expectation 
ses the pain of present undeserved censure ; by 
is is meant the instance that was made the sup- 
osed foundation for the last of innumerable inju- 
ies, which 1 received, through him from whom I 
m conscious of having deserved the kindest treat- 
ent : other faults, no doubt, I might have many 
to him I had very few ; nay, for several years, I 
annot upon reflection, accuse myself of any thing 
ut of a too absolute, too unreserved obedience to 
very injunction, even where plainly contrary to 
the dictates of my own reason : how wrong such a 
compliance was, has been clearly proved by many 
nstances, in which it has been since most unge- 
erously and most ungratefully urged, as a cir- 
umstantial argument against me. 
It must indeed be owned, that for the two or 
ree last years, tired with a long series of repeat- 
insults, of a nature almost beyond the power 
If imagination to conceive, my temper became 
feured ; a constant fruitless endeavour to oblige 
fas changed into an absolute indifference about it'; 
tad, ill humour, occasioned by frequent disap- 
pointment, a cdnsequence I have experimentally 
framed you against, was perhaps sometimes too 
fiuch indulged : how far the unequalled provoca- 
%ons may be allowed as an excuse for this, Hea- 
ven only must determine," whose goodness has 
bought fit to release me from the painful situa- 
tion ; though by a method, at present, not the most 
ehVible, as it is the cause of a separation, from my 
cnLiren alto, and thereby has put it out of my 
power to attend, in the manner I could have wish- 
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ed, to their education; a duty, that inclitiatrlt 
would have led me with equal care and pleasfe 
more amply to fulfil, had they continued under 
my direction : but, as Providence has thoughttt 
otherwise to determine, contented I submit t> 
every dispensation, convinced that all things a* 
ordered for the best, and that they will in the eni 
work together for good to them that fear God, an4 . 
who sincerely endeavour to keep his command- 
ments- If in these I err, I am certain it is owing teal 
mistake in the judgment, not to a defect of the w9. 

Thus have I endeavoured, my dear girl, in so* 
measure, to compensate both to you and to yotf 
sisters, the deprivation of a constant maternal cartk 
by advising you, according to my best ability, A 
the most material parts of your conduct througk 
life, as particularly as the compass of a letter 
would allow me. May these few instructions bf 
as serviceable to you as my wishes would make 
them ! and may that Almighty Being, to whom 
my daily prayers ascend for your preservation 
grant you His heavenly benediction,— may He 
keep you from all moral evil, lead you into the 
paths of righteousness and peace ; and, may He 
give us all a happy meeting in that future state of 
unalterable felicity, which is prepared for iho$ x 
who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seeker 
glory, honour, and immortality. t 

-Should any of you, when at liberty to follfr 
your own inclinations, choose to write to meJPL 
direction To be left, for me, at Mr. Waltem* 
Bookseller, Charing Cross, will always safely cm> 
vey a letter to my hand. 

So many have been the instances of falsehood 
and deceit which I have met with, where they 
ay ere least expected, they may justify a precis* 
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' fro against my name being hereafter made ufe 
ff, without my knowledge ;-— especially as my 
promise of a future letter may lay a foundation 
ibr such an attempt.— -That future letter must con- 
Rain the relation of many events, which, for the 
fsake of the persons concerned in them, I could 
wish, my heart being really void of all resent- 
ment, there was no necessity of making public : 
Itlf, therefore, I can find a certain means of con- 
fraying the narrative to your brothers, sisters, and 
Yourself onjy, when you are all arrived at a pro- 
sper age to receive and to understand it that me- 
Fthod will be preferred ; if not, I must again have 
[recourse to this channel : but should I, before that 
intended period, be removed from this state of ex- 
istence so necessary does it apper to me to unde- 
iceive the minds of my children, and to justify to 
k them, who are so nearly concerned, my injured 
[character, the manuscript is deposited in the hands 
lof a friend, on whom I can safely depend for the 
■mblication at the time prefixed x that friend has 
■il so some original letters, together with an order 
%f mine, which will be satisfactory vouchers of its 
, leing written by me. This precaution will effec- 
ally secure you from the possibility of being iin- 
osed on, by any pretended posthumous letter of 
line : the former editions of this address to you, my 
car, have always had my manual sign ; but, so 
ngatime having now passed since its first puli- 
ation, and the number of copies which have been 
ispersed, proving in a manner its authenticity, that 
Jrouble to me, 1 think, may now be dispensed with. 
v I am, 

» Your affectionate Mother, 

* S. PENNINGTON, 



SLEttTEH 

TO 

MISS LOUISA ******, 

ON THE 

MANAGEMENT AND EDUCATION 

OF 

INFANT CHILDREN. . 



1 do not expect to k have an hour to mytelf all 
this day, my dear Louisa, but will' make the most 
of mj time by commencing the performance of 
my promise ; and, when the post goes out, shall 
send off what is wrote, however unconnected, with- 
out thinking it necessary to apologize for that, or 
mn abrupt conclusion. 

In every treatise on education that has fallen p 
ray way to pernse, there have been some excellent 
rules joined to, wfcat appeared to me, many capittl 
errors : I will not therefore, pretend to determuf* 
which, upon the whole, may be called the best; 
but will venture to say, that a servile imitation l* 
either must be injurious. Many ill consequent* 
have I seen arise from an injudicious adherence** 
all the directions of a favourite author, whose sjkj 
tern, was, perhaps, authenticated to himself by km 
own particular success in one instance, to which f 
was peculiarly adapted ; but, applied to a tbofr 
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ttnd others, might produce a thousand different 
iffects 

J Some few general rules may be laid down, that 
bill equally suit all children in the earliest stage of 
Infancy ; but these cease to be of use, as soon as the 
temper, dr rather natural dispositions, can be dis- 
covered ; when those inherent propensities, those 
predispositions, which every child may,. I think, be 
aid to bring into the world with it, must be closely 
ttended to, in order to form an advantageous plan 
f education. These natural features of the mind 
re as various as those of the face, and it is as 
ifficult to find two children with whom exactly 
he same method of instruction, or the same sort 
of correction will suit, as it is two constitutions 
that require exactly the same kind and quantity of 
ood add medicine. 
The main point, therefore, to . be regarded in 
riting on this subject, is to avoid advancing any 
laxims that, however good and useful, they may 
e found ro particular cases, will not allow of a 
eneral application ; and to keep so clear of all 
bigoity of expression that the words made use of 
Cannot possibly be taken in any sense but that in- 
fended to be conveyed, as the greatest michief must 
£' ise from the misapplying, or mtomderstanding of 
les, which in that case become a sanction to er- 
lars, because the judgment apt to rest too securely 
In those rules it has once deliberately adopted, is 
men so prejudiced in favour of their utility, as not 
4 see the evident disadvantages that must arise 
Opm a general and implicit observance of those 
particular directions, which may be as pernicious to 
•n> disposition, as they are seviceable to another. 
\s a proof of this assertion, recollect the painful 
sji4 injurious, not to say cruel, scenes you hate 
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beea witness to in the families of Lady L.— -.Mrs. 
I—, and your cousin F — , from a very injudicious < 
application of those rules, which, in a particukr 
case, Mr. Locke might, perhaps, have found ea- 
nently useful. 

Thus you see, my dear Louisa, I have confinel 
all the beneficial directions that the wisest mari 
could give for the education of a child, whose na- 
tural propensities he knew nothing of, to those very, 
few certain invariable rules, which being equally* 
adapted to all the human species, cannot be mis-, 
applied to any. This nai row field we shall setDj 
travel over. 

Let us begin with food and raiment, the two fint 
things necessary. The former I know you will, if 
possible, administer yourself in the manner nature 
has intended; where this happens, by some acd-t 
dent, to be impraticable, which is very rarely the 
case cow's milk, diluted by water till it is brought 
to the same consistence of the mother's, unmixed 
either with flour, bread, biscuit, or sugar, is by Air 
the best substitute, and as coming the nearest to 
what nature intended, will agree the best with every 
constitution ; in hot weather the milk should be 
fresh drawn at least once in eight hours, and never, 
given warmer than it comes from the cow. The 
finest children I ever saw were reared in this man- 
ner, without once tastingpny thing else for the frst 
twelve months ; and, in a single instance, I kseid 
it continued for eighteen months with equal *i* 
.cess. This metholl is undoubtedly preferable ^ 
the bare hazard of imbibing ill humour, or disea^ 
from a woman whose temper and constitution rnf 
be very imperfectly known : here a mother's 
inspection is absolutely necessary, it being aim* 
impossible to make the lower class of people, 
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f *re hired to take the care of children, believe the 
/Utility of this uncommon method ; and consequent- 
ly, unless the most prudent precautions are taken 
to enforce the obedience of these orders, it will be 
in vain to give them. 

The clothing of children should in this climate at 
first be warm ; if born ia the summer, it must not 
be lessened till the return of. hot. weather after the 
ensuing winter ; if in the winter, this may be done 
in the month of June following, provided the wea- 
ther be seasonable, and great care should be taken 
to abate the warmth of their clothing so gradually, 
that the difference may be imperceptible to them. 
After it is thus reduced to a. proper standard, 
(which, in my own opinion can hardly be too light, 
but in that you must judge for yourself) no alter- 
ation* should ever be made in consequence of the 
changing atmosphere, but an exact equality in the 
warmth of their, habit preserved through all the 
seasons of the year, the utility of which will be 
proved, by every experiment. 

Many prudent alterations have of late years been 
made in the first dress of infants, but many more 
are yet wanting ; the barbarous custom of swath. 
^ " ing is not yet universally exploded, and others little 
\i less injurious too generally retained;, particularly 
that of dividing their, garments into a multiplicity 
of pieces, which not only prolongs the uneasy sen- 
sation which to them always accompanies dressing, 
but by the unequal pressure of different bandages 
their shape is often injured, and even their health 
i impaired; the whole of a child's first habit need 
consist of no more than three pieces, viz. a shirt, a 
tobe, and a cap ; the two last should be quilted of 
^ proper thickness to be sufficiently warm; the cap 
iiould be fastened by a band of soft linen undeir. 
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the chin, sewed to one side of it, and buttoned til 
the other : if a knot is thought necessary for girl*, 
that should first he sewed on to the cap; the robt 
and shirt should be made open before, the sleevet 
put into each other, that both may be put on togeth- 
er, they must be wide enough in the baekto prevent 
any difficulty in getting the last arm through; the 
robe shduld lap over on the breast, and be fastened 
by flat buttons, placed at different distances, t* 
make it more or less tight, which is preferable fa) 
strings as being the quickest. By this method the 
whole business of dressing (which is evidently a 
most disagreeable operation to infants, and with 
which it has been customary to torment them for 
two hours at a time) may be despatched in two mi- 
nutes, and in a manner so -easy to themselves as 
scarcely to occasion a cry ; which is a matter of 
much greater consequence than it is generally 
thought. When they are coated, that may be ma- 
naged as expeditiously, and with as much ease, by 
tacking the petticoats and robe to the stays, which 
instead of lacing should be buttoned on ; loose 
plaits might hang from the top of the robe, and fftH 
over these buttons in such a manner as to make a 
much prettier dress than that now used ; and this 
continued for the first three or four years, wouM 
not only contribute much to the regularity of their 
growth, but also to the sweetness of their temper; 
which early teazing is too apt to soar. 

The infamous custom of bundling up infants in I 
parcel of clothes, intended to receive and retain at 
the evacuations of nature, and by which they ale 
-so confined as not to have any free motion of their 
3£rabs, very probably took its rise as much from 
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Jteos as ignorance ; for certain it is, that a child, 

Croperly attended, may, within a month after its 
, irth, be so managed, as to make such precaution 
■wholly unnecessary. Instinct, in the first stage of 
rip fancy, is much the same in the human species as 
in the brute creation : you know how this matter is 
managed by the latter ; their young know it also, 
and always wait the directions given by the dam, 
who is too attentive to neglect the proper seasons :. 
in the same manner may children immediately be 
taught by certain signs, and by this means used to. 
be perfectly cleanly from the first. Those who 
have been habituated to such a method, if by chance 
left too long, will indicate their wants in the most 
expressive manner, and repeat that indication till 
they are attended to ; from hence it is evident, 
that any inconveniences of this sort may be pre* 
vented by proper management, without having 
'recourse to a method as injurious as it is offensive^ 
With regard to diet, I know not that any particu- 
lar regimen, after children are past the state of in- 
^faqcy, is absolutely necessary ; the most plain and 
|irn pie kinds are certainly best, if for no other rea- 
|on than because they will not be tempted to eat 
loo much, which in every period of life, is the bane* 
ful source of innumerable diseases : to regulate the 
Quantity is, I believe, much more material than the 
Quality, of their food ; it will contribute much to 
their health to bring them early to three or four 
tegular meals in a day, without giving them any 
I) ing to eat in the intermediate spaces; becvuse, 
% continually throwing in new matter, the regular 
course of digestion is interrupted, the tone of the 
ttftmach weakened, and a bad chyle produced.— 
Wtter is the best liquor, and in all the little com- 
|l^nts they arc incident to, water*gruel and abitii 
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nenceare generally fetter remedies than mediciafe 
Worms they will escape being troubled with, if 
they have but a small quantity of fruit, and thai 
perfectly ripe : under which restrictions they maj 
Very safely be permitted to have some of every 
kind in its season. 

What I have said with regard to the method 
of making very young children perfectly cleanly, , 
Which is a fact 1 know to be undeniably true, 
proves, beyond a doubt, that they are capable of 
understanding signs much earlier than is generally 
supposed ; and by these they may very soon be 
taught to know your meaning. The tempers of 
children are frequently spoiled by the. mistaken 
opinion that they are hardly intelligent creatures 
the first six months : for the indulgence then g?ren 
them fixes an obstinacy that is with great difficulty, 
if ever, conquered. ' From the moment of their 
birth they should be treated as rational creatures, 
that is, with an eye to their becoming so: when 
awake, they should be kept in action, and continu- 
ally talked to; the first will preserve the beak* of 
their bodies, and the last will bring forward their 
intellectual faculties amazingly : by talking to then 
is not meant the noisy jargon generally used by 
nurses, which tends more to stupify than improve 
a child, but the speaking distinct words rather il 
a low than a shrill voice, as supposing them to u» 
derstand. 

Of the person who has the care of a child n> 
other business should ever be expected. The time 
it would naturally sleep' (and more sleep than na* 
ture requires will always be found injurious) is but 
barely sufficient for her necessary refreshment if 
she properly discharges her office. I write not for 
those whose poverty obliges them to labour ftr tbe 
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' accessaries of life ? such are to be commended for 
letting one child to rock another to rest, as long as 
jthey can be kept quiet, 4bat their own hands may 
jbe more at liberty to provide for the maintenance 
Icif them all; and such a degree of cat e as will 
f keep their bodies clean and healthy, is all that 
ought to be expected from them ; the formation 
, of the mind being quite out of their sphere. lhi* 
you will think the principal thing to be attended to, 
which, odd as it may sound, ought to commence 
i as early as their receiving nourishment : by this l 
\ mean, that every thing should be done for them 
f in a manner the least burthensome to themselves, 
f and the wants of nature so attentively supplied, as 
to give thetn no just cause *i€ uneasiness ; for the 
fretfulness arising from neglect and mismanage- 
ment is the first step towards souring the temper. 
Strange and absurd as this assertion perhaps may 
be thought, your own observation will, 1 dare say, 
hereafter convince you of its truth. 

Let us take a view of the unnatural manner in 
i w,hich infants are generally treated, and the varie- 
ty* of needless torments they are made to undergo. 
The scene often commences by throwing at once 
the full blaze of day on their half-opened eves, or, 
, if they make their first appearance in the night, 
, ignorance and curiosity give them equal torment, 
j. by the help of a candle held to their faces ; the ex- 
| treme anguish of the aching sight produces a cry of 
\ distress, Which gains them the wished relief of ob« 
• scurity, till the next curious person renews the tor- 
ture. This scene perhaps may be repeated tea 
.times in the first hour of a child's life, with exact- 
ly the same effects. When the painful operation of 
pressing commences, the covering is thoughtlessly 
at onee taken from the child's face, a violent cry i9 
1 
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immediately to* consequence, and often continu- 
ed, by a succession of disagreeable sensations, fa" 
two houjrs, exclusive of a little intermission of reck 
ing, when- probably the loud discard of tbenurse't 
voice, ignorantly exerted to" quiet tbe suffering 
babe's eomplaint, may give as much pain to tbe 
tender auditory nerve, unaccustomed to the vibra- 
tion of sounds, as the unusual glare of light had 
before imparted to the optic nerve. Add to this 
the variety of uneasy postures the infant must ba 
placed in, to get on, and come at to fasten, a muK 
tiplicity of separate garments, with the ridiculous 
custom of giving a spoonful of a most nauseous 
mixture the "first thing to be swallowed, and it will 
amount to an evident proof, that we have contriv- 
ed to employ tb« first ihree or four hours of a 
child's life in giving successive torments to every 
sense, by light, noise, medicine, and uneasy posi- 
tions. 

When, after all this pain and trouble, tbe poor 
creature is what they call dressed, the unnatural 
confinement of its limbs is a continual punishment, 
which can never be submitted to with ease, though 
it may in time be rendered a cu«tom more familiar: 
of this there needs no other proof than the visible 
and extreme, pljtasure that, all children discover 
when stript of- their incumbrances, the content 
and satisfaction with which they stretch them- 
selves enjoying the freedom of voluntary motion, ■ 
and the uneasiness and dislike, if not fretfulness, 
always conspicuous the moment the restraint be- 
gins to be renewed by putting on their shackles. 

I am convinced, beyond a doubt, that to these 
ajud other instances of our own mismanagement is 
wholly owing that continual crying of infants, 
which, from being customary, is erroneously sup- 
posed natural td them : was the pain of body, inflict- 
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' mi tit the time by this mismanagement, the only ill 
consequence resulting from it, that alone every 
'feeling heart would wish to alleviate ; yet this is 
tf tout a trifling consideration compared to the more 
I injurious and often irreparable effects produced 
f by the ill impression thus early made on the mind. 
Peevishness is the first lesson taught by the re- 
peated infliction of corporeal pain, and the fre- 
quent neglect of a proper attention to all the wants 
of nature, or an opportunity to them arising from 
i ignorance or laziness; obstinacy is the offspring of 
: successful peevishnesss : that confirmed by indul- 
gence, during the two first years, takes too deep 
root to be eradicated without rhe utmost difficulty, 
and the temper is often ruined by the fruitless at- 
tempt. Innumerable are the mischiefs that flow 
from this wrong method of setting forward, by 
which infants are presently ascertained, that crying 
and fretfulness will teaze the persons about them 
into a compliance with their desires. 1 have seen 
children, not six months old, conscious of this pow- 
er, and capable of exerting it with amazing tx ran* 
tiy , to the obtaining every humoursome inclination, 
the consequences of which are sufficiently obvious. 
Were these absurd customs exchanged for a 
more rational method of proceeding, t,h<* advanta- 
ges would be inconceivably great. A few plain 
Yules might be established so equally suitable to eve- 
k 'ry individual of the species in this first period of ex- 
istence, as not to admit the possibility of their being 
piisapplied ; the first of these is, that the unavoida- 
ble change of customs, which must necessarily take 
place upon the entrance into a new world, should 
be introduced so gradually as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible, that repeated painful sensations produced 
by them may not give an early turn to fretfulness 

MS 
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After tbe first* office ig performed to the yovaj' 
stranger (daring which great care should be takes 
to keep all light from the eyes) he should be-suffe» 
ed to lie qaietly at least half an hour in the-nurse'l j 
lap, wrapped in a warm flannel, and longer, if dU- I 
posed to rest, before he is put to the trouble of dress- 
ing ; light should then be let in by very slow de- 
grees, and not more fully than is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the purpose of dressing; the operation 
need not take up five minutes, if the clothes be con- 
trived in the manner already described ; and, if ; 
made to sit easy, you will find the child bears ' 
contentedly without any sort of complaint. 

As the chief point t# be regarded, is to avoid giv- 
ing any needless cause of uneasiness, every natural 
want should be-carefully attended to and supplied, 
before it produces any painful sensation. All child- 
ren will discover their desire of food by motions 
that plainly show them to be searching for some- 
thing; these motions will be continued ••conside- 
rable time without any cry, which is only the 
consequence of repeated disappointments in this 
search : such signs from them should always be 
waited for, carefully observed, and immediately an- 
swered; the offer of food when not wanted, being 
to the full as tearing to infants •* the delay of it 
when required. If fed by hand, it should be out of 
a vessel that will hold as much as they can take at i 
once, nothing being more unnatural, and torment 1 
ing, than the feeding them with a spoon that must 
be taken every minute from their mouth to be re- 
plenished. I have often thought, that a round flex- 
ible pipe might be contrived, for the feeding dry- 
nursed children, full of small holes at the end ; with- 
in which pipe a piece of sponge might be placed, to 
stop the liquor from flowing out unless pressed or 
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/drawn by suction, and this pipe scsewed to a spout 
on the vessel which contains the liquor ; something 
of this kind would come much nearer to the metHbd 
in which they receive the milk from the breast, 
and such a pipe might remain in their mouths till 
they dropped asleep, or took their heads from it ; 
but, whether an instrument of this sort could be 
made to answer, I know not. 

With regard to sleep, nature alone ought to dic- 
tate ; nor should a nurse ever be suffered to lull a 
ehild o rest by rocking- him in a cradle, which 
they are too apt to do, and then leave him, till re- 
peated cries force them to resume the trouble- 
some office of attendance. - An infant, who is con- 
tinually played with, and talked to while awake, 
will insensibly drop asleep in the nurse's lap : she 
may then lay him down and refresh herself, but 
must carefully watch the moment of bis waking, 
and take him up before there is time for any com- 
plaint, 4hat the desired change of posture may not 
be procured by a cry of impatience ; within a few 
weeks not half the sleep will be required which - 
was at first necessary. It will not be found dif- 
ficult in a short time so to divert a child by constant 
motion, as to keep him awake most part of the 
day; the sooner this can be mode habitual, the 
better, because he will then sleep ojbjetly almost 
all the night, which is more beneficial to the child, 
And much less fatiguing to the nurse. 

Children thus managed, whose natural wants 
are always observed and properly supplied, will 
never cry unless from some accidental illness ; and 
then not vioMRfetly, but rather in a mournful tone : 
at such times no particular efforts should be used 
to quiet them; no lamentations expressed by a 
^htoge of Toice in those about them ; but exactly 
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the game method pursued «f varying their posture, 
observing only to move them, gently ; because the 
litms complaints t{py areviacident to* are of a sort 
that may sometimes be increased by those quick 
motions which are a proper and useful exercise to 
them when well : if you can discover one posture 
to be more easy than another, that may be conti- 
nued, playing with and talking to them as usual, 
without .showing the least appearance of pity, 
which in all cases is extremely injurious. The 
pain occasioned by cutting of teeth, would, 1 be- 
lieve, be. much less severe, if the use of the coral 
w*S banished ; because rubbing the gums tend only 
to harden them, and must consequently, make the 
passage of the teeth more difficult. 

Though every 'natural want ought to be instant* 
ly relieved, those of fancy and humour should 
never, on any occasion, be indulged; a rattle should 
be given them as early as they are able to divert 
themselves with it, and other little toys seen added 
•—for variety is necessary to their amusement; 
these playthings should be often changed by the 
nurse, for, when the novelty wears ^fiT the enter* 
tainment ceases ; but the humour gome inclination, 
which makes children reach eagerly after every 
thing they see, must never be complied with r on 
the contrary , whenever they stretch out their hands 
impatiently after any thing, though one of their own 
toys it. should be refused them with a grave steady- 
face, accompanied by N the words, No, you must not 
have it yet— the meaning of this they will very* 
soon thoroughly comprehend, as to be immediate* 
ly contented on receiving such an answer, even long* 
before they are supposed to understand language. 
From the first, they should, on every occasion, be 
spoken to in this plain, distinct manner, but never 
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*n a loud or shrill voice; by which means they will 
i know eyexy thing you say, whilst incapable of 
L forming any articulate sound themselves* 
I I have seen children thus managed, always quiet, 
f good humored^ obedient, and as intelligent at four 
months old as they usually are at a year and a quar- 
ter ; and I am certain that k will be found the sur- 
est means of either cherishing: a good natural dis- 
position, or correcting a bad one, and will lay the 
best foundation to be afterwards worked upon. 

These, my dear Louisa, are ail the invariable 
rules I can recollect that are equally suitable to 
every child, and may be put in practice to all irt- 
I fants, not only without any possibility of injury, 
but with an Absolute certainty of being serviceable. 
» When their naturaf propensities, predispositions, or 
| inherent turn of temper can be discovered, by these 
I the treatment of them must be solely regulated ; 

I and, as they -are hardly ever found to be exactly 
the same.in any two instances, there is no possibili- 
ty of forming & system that can he of general use. 
It is then the part of every sensible and prudent 
mother to regard attentively the different tenden- 
cies of her children, so as to be able to form her 
plan of education suitable fo each. 

To oae> emulation is useful : to another, the sup- 
pression of it absolutely necessary ; tome disposi- 
t tioas require constant encouragement as a spur to 
If action ; others, a continual check upon their acrl* 
vity , with one, gentle alluring methods will succeed 
best ; with another, severity and threats. These can 
uly be regulated by such a close observation, as 
tfftrill prove the utility of either method to each indi- 
vidual ; and, where a mother discharges this impor- 
«!tint office properly (which lor the first six years) 
;r fotlgogs wholly to her) I believe one may venture t* 
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say, the children will generally turn out well ; for 
to ignorance, or neglect, in this early period, I as* 
convinced, is owing almost all the capital errors u> 
the conduct of succeeding life. 

I know not whether one other general rule might 
not be added— viz. That beating can never be of 
service to any disposition. I will not positively 
assert this as an incontrovertible truth, though it is 
my own-opinion, founded on observation, having 
never yet,' in any instance, seen it attended with 
good effects^ but in many with very t >ernicious 
ones ; and I believe it will generally be found, that 
mild tempers are irreparably dejected and spright- 
ly ones hardened into unconquerable obstinacy by 
it, not to mention the cruelty , which is alone a suf- 
ficient objection,'if its necessity 6r use be doubtful. 

When you become a mother, if you will put the 
method here proposed in practice, 1 will venture 
to answer for its success ; the greatest difficulty is 
to find a nurse that will punctually obey the direc- 
tions given when out of your sight, and this is a 
point of the utmost consequence, as on a perfect 
steadiness and exact equality of behaviour depend 
all the advantages accruing from the method. 

Whatever may be your own inclination, such is 
your situation in life, and such the customs of the 
world you mast live in, that it will not be in your 
power to have your children always with you ; 
should you suckle them, they will be brought to 
you only at stated times, and left at others to the 
oare of a servant ; the main point to be regarded in 
the choice of such a servant is that sort of fidelity, 
which may be depended on to pay a strict obedience 
to all your orders, without ever substituting her 
•wn opinion in the room of the directions, given, 
which mtst of them are too ant to do : this Is a 
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Rafter of so much consequence, that it will be ne- 
cessary to keep a close watch over her, till you are 
certain she may be safely trusted. 

All the parts of your duty, my dear Louisa, have 
been hitherto so well discharged, that I have not 
the least doubt of the propriety of your conduct in 
every new relation ; and shall rejoice to see you 
get as laudable an example in the character of a 
wife and a mother, as you have already done in 
those of a daughter and a frien4 : that all the hap- 
piness these new relations can bestow may be your, 
portion, is the -ardent wish of 

Your most affectionate, &c. 
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BY MRS. HEMA54. 

All night the booming minute-gun 

Had pealed along the deep, 
And mournfully the rising sun 

Looked o'er 'the tide-worn sleep* 
A bark from India's coral strand, - 

Before the rushing blast, 
Had vailed her topsails to the sand, 

And bowed her noble mast. 

The queenly ship!— brave hearts had striven, 

And true ones died with her! 
We saw her mighty cable riven, 

Like floating gossamer ! 
We saw her proud flag struck that morn, 

A star once o'er the seas, 
Her helm beat down* her deck uptorn,-— 

And sadder things than these ! 

We saw her treasures cast away ; 

The recks with pearl were sown ; 
And, strangely sad, the ruby's ray 

Flashed out o'er fretted stone; 
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And gold was strewn tbe wet sands o'er, 

Like ashes by a breeze, 
And gorgeous robes,— but oh ! that shore 

Had sadder, sights than these! 

We saw the strong man, still and low, 

A crush'd reed thrown aside ! 
Yet, by that rigid lip and brow ; 

Not without strife he died ! 
And near him on the seaweed lay, 

Till then we had not wept, 
But well our gushing hearts mig]£ say, 

That there a mother slept ; 

For her pale arms a babe had pressed* 

With such a wreathing grasp, 
Billows had dashed o'er that fond breast, 

Yet not undone the clasp ! 
Her very tresses had been flung 

To wrap the fair child's form, 
Where still their wet, long streamers clung, 

All tangled by the storm. 

And beautiful, midst that wi]d scene, 

Gleam'd up the boy's dead face, 
Like Slumber's, trustingly serene, 

In melancholy grace ; 
Deep in her bosom lay his head, 

With half-shut violet eye ; 
He had known little of her dread, 

Nought of her agony ! 

* "This circumstance is related of Mrs. Cargfl), an actrea 
of some celebrity, who was shipwrecked on the recks ef Si- 
cily, when returaisf from Iadia." *» 
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'Ob, human love ! whose yearning heart 

Through all things vainly true, 
So stamps upon thy mortal part, 

Its passionate adieu. 
Surely thou bast another lot, 

There is some home for thee, 
'Where thou shalt rest, remembering nat 

The moaning of the sea ! 
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I saw a mother ; in her arms 
Her infant child was sleeping, 

The mother, while the infant slept, 
Her guardian watch was keeping. 

Around its little tender form, 
Her snow-white arm was flung, 

And o'er its little infant head, 
Her bending tresses' hung. 

" Sleep sweetly on my darling babe, 
My own, my only child," 

And as she spoke the infant woke, 
And on its mother smiled. 

But c*t no fondly answering smile, 
A mother's visage graced ; 

For she was blind aid could not see, 
The infant she embraced. 
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And now he lisps hit mother's name* 

And now the mother pressed, 
Her darling much loved baby boy, 

Unto her widowed breast. 

But sudden anguish seised her mind, 

Her voice was sweetly mild, 
" My God," she cried " but grant me sight, 

One hofr to see my child. 

" To look upon its cherub face,, 

And see its father there, q£ 
But pardon, if the wish be wrong, 

A willow'd mother's prayer." 

And as she spoke her anguish jgrew,. 

Yet louder and more wild, 
And closer to 'her aching breast, 

She clasped her orphan child.. 
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In answer to u tht Silent Ttpr." 

Ah ! why thus shed " the Silent Tear," 
Although thy heart be riven*; 

With greatest source of keen despair : 
Remember there's a Heaven. 

And should your friends prove in^cere, 

SligBt to your love be given ; 
J)o good for ill, suppress the tear : 

Tour great reward's ia Heaven* 



If you have run a wild career, 
j By passion's whirlwind driven ; 
f And think there is no mercy here, 
There's pardon still in Heaven. 

Sum up the whole, remember all ; 

The jroes to mortals given, 
What to the lot of each one fall, 

Then cast your •yes to Heaven. 

-Contemplate our glorious Lord, 

The Saviour to us given ; / 

Think on the sufferings He endured, 
"And bless the God of Heaven. 

!■ may thy future life and will, 
To h*gh*r*thoughts tte given ; 

•Extracting ever good from ill, 
Place all .your hopes in Heaven. 
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There is a flower that scorns to shed 
Its bloom where every eye may rove ; 

It coldly seeks some lonely bed, 

And wastes the perfume all must love. 

That flower, though cold it seems to all, 
Yet once, 'tis said, in earlier hours ; 

(Ere hapless man had learned to fall) 
It was the brightest, best of flowers. 
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£han why 80 lonely should it be ? 

Why bloom to waste that bloom away ? 
And not resort to youth and glee, $» 

As other flowers, why not as gay ? 

.Why cold and sullen on yon height, 
Thus live in sadness all alone 1. % 

Or, only seem to smile at night, 
When genial gloom is round it thrown. " 

Though cold and lone, that flower feels mere _ 

. Than all that dwell in bowers of art, 
Qy uprequited feeling torn. * 
The emblem of a Brokek Heart. 
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